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MAINSTONE'S HOUSEKEEPER. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PEACOCKS IK THE SUN. 

The ploughmen were at plough in the fields 
around ; the hedges were full leafed ; it was the 
sunniest morning of a sunny spring. 

The mistress of the "Brown Hen," a little 
roadside inn about two miles from Mainstone 
vicarage, was brushing up her house-place when 
some one stepped across the threshold and asked 
if that was the way to Mainstone. She turned 
round and beheld a young woman very simply 
appareled. 

" Why, there b'ain*t much of a village of that 
name, for ye see this is a country sort o' place ; 
but if you mean the vicarage, it's about a mile. 
Take the turning to the left — keep on — and thee 
won't miss it, for it's a high up, nicish sort of 
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2 mainstone's housekeeper. 

place; though a bit lonely. But my Barbie will 
tell you better." 

Sayiog this, the mistress, who was a decent, 
comely sort of woman, of about fifty, went to the 
foot of the little crooked staircase and called her 
daughter. 

Barbie, who had gone upstairs ostensibly to 
make the beds and dust the chambers, but who 
in reality was leaning on a back casement, watch- 
ing a young farmer and his labourers at work in a 
neighbouring field, gave a glance in the looking- 
glass and hurried down. The morning glory 
flooded on the old oaken floors could be darkened 
by no sweeter shadow than this of Barbie Bell. 

She found her mother and the stranger stand- 
ing outside by the horseblock, 

" This young woman wants to know the way to 
Mainstone. I tell her there ain't much of a 
village like, but thoa canst show her the lane. 
Though maybe, young woman, it's the vicarage 
you need." 

"Yes, I am going there," was the brief 
reply. 

" Well, that's a new thing 1 Mr. Radnor don't 
have visitors often — ^it might be a deal better 
if he had. But, maybe, you're going to see old 
Betty Jack ; she's relations, I've heard, of some 
sort or another." 

** No ; I know nothing of those you speak of. 
My business is with Mr. Badnor." 
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"Mother," interposed Barbie, who knew full 
well that some more direct question would soon 
follow, " we're keeping the lady waiting ; if you 
please, miss, if you'll go on a step or two. Til 
get my bonnet and come after." 

And half curtseying to the stranger as sne 
spoke, Barbie ran in-doors, and soon returned. 
Nothing of all this was lost upon the young 
woman, but, taking Barbie's first word at its fiill 
worth, she said a civil good day, and passed on 
beneath the orchard hedgerow which flecked the 
sunlight with its shadow. 

Mrs. Bell watched her and Barbie out of sight, 
and then went slowly in-doors. 

"My girl takes her for a lady, that's pretty 
sure, and she ain't one over-ready with her 
manners, all folks know. But la I her dress ain't 
much ways like a lady's, unless it be a primish 
sort o' one as goes to Meeting. Plain bonnet, 
plain gown, plain silk cape, wi' hardly a mite o' 
trimming oh it — well, she's all the world just like 
those Methodee women in Welton, as thinks dress 
a sin o' Satan. But her voice was like a lady's, 
and her words just as nice as the parson's. So 
perhaps Barbie was right in making her manners, 
though it don't do to be over-humble to folks one 
knows nothing of." 

Mrs. Bell said this to herself as she went about 
the house-place dusting the old-fashioned furni- 
ture, for she was a dainty housewife. Presently, 
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raising her eyes to the clock and seeing that noon 
was advancing, she set a table and some chairs, as 
though she expected customers. Yet she was still 
pursuing her old train of thought, for when she 
had put on a clean apron, fetched her knitting, 
and sat down, she added : — 

" That's just it I — she's going up to the \dcarage 
to be housekeeper I But I'll ask the doctor when 
he comes. Young Mr. Greene '11 be sure to know, 
if anybody does." 

The young woman pursued her way for some 
minutes, as though unconscious that her steps 
were followed, and, reaching a gate which was 
partly open, for it led into the field where the 
ploughs were at work that Barbie had been watch- 
ing, she stopped, and, turning round, beheld the 
girL 

'^ This is kind of you," she said, in the same 
refined voice which Mrs. Bell had remembered 
when her disparagement of the young woman's 
wardrobe had reached its climax, ^^ though Main- 
stone vicarage seems easy enough to find." 

" But it'll be easier if I go on with you to the 
bottom of the lane," replied Barbie quickly ; 
** leastways, if you like, miss." 

^^ Oh I I have no objection, for I am quite a 
stranger. But this is a pleasant country. Is 
Mainstone as pleasant ? " 

^' A deal nicer, miss. There ain't such a garden 
as Mr. Badnor^s for many a mile^ and the woods 
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and fields which lie away to Mainstone church 
make the walk right pleasant the summer long/' 

'^ Indeed!" Then, as if not wishing to pursue 
the subject further, she asked Barbie the name of 
the large field which lay before them, and of the 
whitewashed farmhouse on the upland beyond. 

**It's called the Abbey-lea; and that's Moore's 
farm, for folks of the name of Moore have lived 
there many a year. Now, two young men and 
their old grandmother keep it. A miserly body 
she is ; and that young man in the velveteen coat, 
as stands watching the plough, is Silas Moore, the 
youngest of the masters." 

Barbie's voice faltered as she spoke. Moving 
abruptly away, she began to gather some of the 
scented violets which filled the shady hollows of 
the bank. 

Without heeding her — for she seemed to have 
matter enough of her own for anxious thought — 
the young woman, whether lady or servant, leant 
for some minutes against the gate, and only con- 
tinued her walk when she saw the men unyoking 
their horses from the plough for such time as they 
sat to eat their dinner in the hedgerow, and that 
the master of the field came quickly towards the 
gate along the hollow of a furrow. The scene 
was very, fair, and might well be turned from with 
reluctant feet. For there was beauty in the fresh 
turned furrows, as they glistened in the sun, 
beauty in the distant uplands, new leaved and 
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green, beauty in the whole landscape, because He 
who gives us all things was there in the glory of 
His vernal season. 

She had gone some little distance, when her at- 
tention was attracted by voices in the rear. Look- 
ing round she saw that the farmer had come forth 
from the field and met Barbie, and that for some 
cause or another there was angry speech between 
them. She passed on, not liking to seem curious ; 
but, as their voices rose, the words were audi- 
ble in the extreme stiUness of the breezeless 
noon. 

" No, I won't be in the house-place, Silas, when 
you come," said Barbie, determinately ; " I won't, 
and there's an end of it, and so good morning. I 
have to shew the lady there as far as Mainstotie 
Lane." 

He seemed to detain her forcibly, for he said 
betwixt his teeth : " I will know what it is, and 
who it is, that has thus set strife between us. 
Barbie, thy love was the only comfort I had, for 
there is none in the house up yonder. I am but 
my brother's servant, and the old woman's rule is 
harder and crueller than ever." 

*^ That's nothing to me, Silas, let me go. Thou 
hast got Mary Smith to walk with ; if not her, 
plenty of Welton girls. And thou canst ease thy 
mind of what thou say'st is thy trouble about me, 
by talking against me as loud, and as long, and as 
often as thou pleasest, at the ^ Bull.' " 
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'*I never have, and never shall, Barbie^ and 
those who say so lie. As to Mary Smith, her 
father, thou knowest, works on our farm, and I 
but drove the poor lass to Marley on a wet 
February day, to see a sister that died a few days 
after. And as to that, my love for thee shall 
never make less a man of me to do a kindness to 
any decent lass or woman. But I guess what the 
truth be," he said, raising his voice still higher, 
" and that thy path through Halliford Wood last 
week was not for naught. But, if thou thinkest 
to go home there as an honest man's wife, the woe 
of thy mistake 'U be thine, not mine ; for he 'U not 
go to the ^ Brown Hen' to choose a wife, nor 
would madam his mother, nor the high-bred 
misses, his sisters, receive thee as such — on that 
thou may be well content." 

" What I do is no business of thine, Silas, so 
let me go." 

"It is," he said, with a vehemence which 
showed the mortal pain he was enduring ; " I love 
thee, and I have asked thee to be my wife, and it 
is much to me to see thee going wrong." 

Barbie must now have broken from the young 
man's restraining grasp, for no further words were 
audible, and a few minutes after she could be 
heard coming slowly onwards. When the young 
woman turned to speak to her. Barbie's eyes were 
red with weeping, and the flowers she had gathered 
had been plucked to pieces, for she was even then 
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Bcattering the fragments before her with nervous 
fingers. 

"With whom is it that you are thus at strife? ** 
asked the stranger^ with the voice and manner of 
one accustomed to command. " It is a pity for a 
young girl like you to be partner in a quarrel, 
particularly when those you oppose seem to be in 
the right ; and to speak as a good and truthful 
man should, at least as far as I can judge from 
the little which has unavoidably met my ear." 

" Oh! it's nothing," said Barbie with petulance, 
though not impudence ; " Silas Moore and I often 
fall out. He's as jealous as can be. J£ he'd his 
own way, the * Brown Hen*' wouldn't have a cus- 
tomer." 

"Do you give him no cause for jealousy ? " said 
the questioner again ; " the love of a good man 
should never be trifled with." 

" It's just his own way," answered the girl 
evasively, " and that's all. He 's a sore sort of 
life of it, I daresay, with his old grandmother and 
his brother Eobert, who 's every bit as miserly. 
But that's nothing to me. His tempers must go 
elsewhere." 

" Yet, you love Silas," said the young woman, 
in a voice which added as plainly as could be, 
" this is my opinion, and it is true." 

Barbie made no reply. She was abashed by 
the penetration of the stranger, and yet attracted 
by a singularity of manner so new to her expe- 
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rience. So, as she could not answer, and was pro- 
bably made nervous by the keen gaze which read 
her looks, she solved the diflSculty by beginning 
to cry. 

^^Come! tears are useless, and duty much 
better,^ said the stranger, in the same firm yet 
womanly voice ; *^ and as I am coming to be one 
amongst you, I shall be interested in the life which 
lies around. So, tell me — who is the other of 
whom the young man spoke t " 

Barbie's tears gave place to an intense blush ; 
and thinking, perhaps, that she had no right to 
answer such a question, she muttered something 
about ^' Silas and his nonsense," and went onwards, 
as though to lead the way. 

Since the stranger had left the little railway 
station at Horton Wood — a long straggling vil- 
lage in the heart of that great moorland ridge 
of coal pits, iron mines, and blast furnaces, which 
runs at intervals through two of the finest of our 
north-western counties — the country had become 
more and more beautiful ; till now, in its intense 
rusticity and dreamy stillness, no one would have 
thought that a teeming population lay so near 
as four or five miles. But here the upland pas- 
tures to the right grew into a rocky hill, seen far 
and wide ; the fields undulated, clear pools lay in 
their hollows, and old woods and little brooks 
lent their own beauty to the half-pastoral, half- 
sylvan scene. 
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Mainstone lay to the left, and the lane leading 
thereto was in sight. Barbie had hitherto kept 
ahead, but now^ as she reached the lane, she turned 
round, pointed to it, and stayed. Just then a 
turnpike-gate at a little distance in the main-road 
was opened, and a horseman came quickly through. 
When he saw the girl and recognised her, he bent 
eagerly forward, and, when opposite to where she 
stood, he reined in his horse. 

^' Well, Barbie," he said, as he cast his search- 
ing glance round, and saw the stranger at the dis- 
tance of a few yards, ^^how^s Mrs. Bell — and 
where are you going t '' The girl made no direct 
answer to this last brief question, but said that 
she had come to show the turning to Mainstone 
vicarage to a stranger, who was going there. 

In an instant the rider had stooped lower, and 
said something in a whisper. Then changing his 
too familiar manner to one of deference, he sat 
again upright in his saddle,^ and slightly raised his 
hat. He was a handsome man, of perhaps thirty 
years of age ; his manner and dress were gentle- 
manly in the extreme ; his horse such a one as 
only a man of wealth could own; yet so many hid- 
den mysteries of sin lent their expression to his 
face, as to make it in some degree repulsive to those 
who had penetration enough to read his character 
aright. 

As he settled his hat again upon his head, he 
pointed in the direction of the vicarage, and 
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seemed about to speak, but perceiving the search- 
ing gaze which was fixed upon him, he checked 
the impulse, bowed once more, shook the reins, and 
went onwards. In an instant he had stayed 
again^ leant back in the saddle, called out to 
Barbie that he should be at the " Brown Hen *' in 
half-an-hour, as he had to tell her mother about 
her old uncle, Davie Ford, and then he spurred 
his horse into a gallop. 

** Who is that gentleman ? ** asked the young 
woman, as soon as he was out of sight. 

*^ It's Mr. Greene, the doctor," said Barbie^ a 
little hesitatingly. 

'^ Indeed 1 And how far off is the vicarage 
now." 

^^ It may be half a mile, but the road's quite 
straight, and it's the first house you'll come to, so 
you can't miss." 

" But if you will come with me as far, or nearly 
so, I shall be glad " said the stranger, with a quick- 
ness which was singular, seeing that she had hi- 
therto exhibited no desire for the girl's company ; 
" my basket, though a light one, rather wearies me, 
and, with you as a guide, I shall not mistake the 
place." 

The basket was the lightest thing in the world, 
and might have been carried by a child ; but the 
girl being blind to the real purpose of the request, 
took it and went onwards with some show of dog- 
gedness ; for, to say the truth, she would rather 
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have been on her way back to the " Brown Hen,** 
and so at home when the doctor^s horse should 
pause beside the door. 

However, Barbie was good-natured, though 
silly, because she was ignorant and vain. Soon for- 
getting her disappointment, she slackened her 
steps, and began to talk to the stranger, who paid 
enforced heed, as might be clearly seen. 

More and more beautiful the country grew. 
The road was wide, its banks turfed and decked 
with flowers ; and presently a railway-arch, built of 
the red sandstone of the district, spanned it, and 
lessened, by the thoughts it suggested of rapid 
transit and distant populousness, the otherwise 
intense solitude and stillness of the scene. Then 
came fields again, and then, as the upland grew, 
the parsonage came in sight. It was built of red 
sandstone, like most of the older houses of the 
district ; its gabled chimneys were wreathed in a 
profusion of long grown ivy ; and though it was of 
no great height, and thus the rooms could not be 
very lofty, the large space of ground it covered, 
the solidity of the waUs, the breadth and depth 
of the stone-wrought mullioned casements, and the 
immense mass of impervious evergreens which 
grew around, gave an air of comfort, and of well- 
to-do lettered retirement ; as well as suggested per- 
haps, to some who might pass along, that the days 
spent therein were lengthened out by simplicity, 
happiness, and peace. The upland on which the 
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house stood trended away in the distance to fields 
of breezy height, across which you could trace th« 
footpaths and the rustic stiles ; and in front, the 
acclivity very slowly fell towards a rivulet, that 
even at that distance could he heard trickling 
amidst mossy stones — and thus forming a garden 
of great extent. A natural terrace, of considerable 
length and width, wound round the hill at a distance 
nearer the house than the brook, and on this fell 
the glory of the noon-day sun, except where it was 
shadowed by the leafy green of some overarching 
tree. A wooden seat, russet and weather-stained, 
stood in one or two places ; wide sweeps of close- 
shaved turf crept to the terrace and hemmed it in, 
except where little beds of flowers enamelled its 
sunny places with tints of gold, white, amaranth, 
and green. The highway went upwards with the 
hill, and thus the house faced you, as you passed 
on ; and this side the brook an undulating field, 
broken by clumps of old trees, came from the dis- 
tance towards the road, from which it was divided 
by a low stone wall, formed of rough blocks of sand- 
stone. 

As soon as Barbie reached this, she set down 
the basket, and leant thereon. After a pretty 
close survey, she looked round for the stranger, 
whom she saw standing some little distance on- 
wards beside the wall, her face turned towards 
the parsonage, so that the girl could not see it, 
and her hands pressed one upon another on the 
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rude stonework. One of these she had ungloved, 
perhaps unconsciously, for Barbie saw that it was 
very small and white ; and by the ringless finger, 
for it was the left hand, that she was unmarried. 
Her curiosity increased ; she watched the stranger 
still more closely; thus she thought she saw a 
tear trickle down across the little hand, and 
thence into a rift of the unmortared stone. 

^^ It's just well I made my manners, and took 
her for what she is — a real lady," said Barbie to 
herself; "for if she's going to live here, she may 
marry the parson, and so be missis in earnest. 
That's just to say — if — " and certain village 
scandals here recurred to Barbie's mind, and she 
stayed her speculations. 

** I say, miss," she said presently, as she went 
nearer, and stood by the stranger, ^^ Mainstone 
parsonage is a nicish sort o' pkce, ain't itt " 

'' Very I " 

"Ay! and you'll like the inside just as well. 
Do you see that open window, with the coloured 
panes!" 

The stranger bent her head in assent. 

" Well, that's one of the windows in the par- 
son's study. And it's such a big room — with 
hundreds and hundreds of books in it — ay, more 
than I should know how to count ; for I once 
peeped in when I went up to the house with a 
message for mother." 

** Indeed I And is there no other parlour? " 
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''Yes, two or three. One's called the oak 
parlour, because it's got a lot of old carved wood 
about the walls. Mother knows the house well, 
for she'd a sister lived there, years ago, in the 
old vicai^s time ; and a rare nice parlour it would 
be if old Missis Jack kept it properly; but this 
she don't, for Mr. Badnor never goes into any 
rooms but his study and bed-room, and so she 
don't care. As you'll see, miss, she's an untidy 
body." 

The stranger gave countenance to neither 
scandal nor loquacity, for she made no reply 
whatever ; and was about resuming her walk jnp 
the bin, at the top of which was the white gate 
that led, by a carriage-road, to a gabled porch at 
this end of the building, when the girl, in her 
countrified, yet not unrespectful, manner, said 
quicUj : — 

'^ Look there, miss — look there I Do yon see 
those green and purple colours — all mixed to- 
gether and shining in the son — there at the hue 
end of the terrace t " 

The stranger shaded her eyes inth her hands, 
looked as directed, and presently detected what 
Baibie pmnted oat. 

''Ifs the parson's two peacocks — ^Peery " (Barbie 
meant Peri), ^ and Pearl — and pretty favourites 
they are. Just wait a minate, and youll be sure to 
see the panon himself. As everyone the country 
round knowsi, if hei's in the garden the peacocks 
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be with him. All the summer long they follow 
him up and down that old terrace, and eyerj 
morning he feeds them from his study window. 
Old Missis Jack lets him do that — and that's a 
wonder 1 " 

Not a word did the stranger say. She was 
listening intently to the girl, and yet watching a 
gentleman who came slowly along the terrace, 
his head bent in meditation, his hands clasped be- 
hind beneath the tails of his rusty black coat, his 
whole bearing like a man who walked in a dream. 
He was in age nearer fifty than forty, for his 
hejtd, as you could see in the strong sunlight, was 
a little bald, and his hair turning grey. His 
favourites kept close beside him, one a little in 
advance, the other behind, sometimes stopping an 
instant to peck the glistening gravel, or snap at 
some little fly as it flitted past, but soon resuming 
their stately step, as though to spread out their 
gorgeous plumage, and let it radiate in the noon- 
day sun, was an honour to him who fed them 
with so gentle and tender a hand. 

" Those pretty creatures," said Barbie, " never 
go out of the garden ; but the parson, when he 
goes a little way beyond, ain't alone for all that, 
for there's an old guinea-fowl as loves him just as 
well as the peacocks. She follows the master 
about the fields, and as sure as he crosses the 
upland towards Mainstone church, she'll follow 
him as far as a certain stile, and then won't go 
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a bit farther, but flies back again. On Sunday 
mornings, old Lisha, the parson's man, has to 
shut her up, or she'd be amongst the country 
folks on their way to church. With all their 
care she gets out sometimes, and more than once 
Silas Moore has seen her." 

Not a word did the stranger say. She was 
watching Mr. Radnor, who had come to the end 
of the terrace, and now retraced his steps, slower 
and slower than before. Presently he was lost 
to view in the shadow of a great cedar tree ; and 
probably he sat down on a seat there, for he came 
no more. 

^ He did once take to poultry, and had a fine 
fowl-house built ; but old Missis Jack soon put an 
end to his going there, because, as folks say, he 
might sometimes have seen more thfo she liked 
on his way to it. So I 'spose there ain't a chicken 
kept there, except for the spit or the pot. Well, 
it's a pity, for the doctors say that, but for the 
dumb cre'turs he takes to so kindly, the parson 
would have moped himself out of his wits many 
a day ago." 

Speaking thus, the young girl took up the little 
basket, and followed the footsteps of the stranger, 
who, as soon as Mr. Badnor returned no more, 
had resumed her walk. 

When they were within a few yards of the 
white gate, a little country, shandry-dan sort of 
chaise drove up fiom an opposite direction, and 
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stayed, or rather strove to do so, for the pony in 
the shafts, by name Pickle, seeing much on the 
opposite bank he longed to nibble, and not heeding 
in the least the young lady who drove him, 
wanted to draw the chaise thither, instead of 
staying and waiting patiently at the parson's gate. 
So just as Barbie and the stranger came up, the 
young lady was pulling one way, and Pickle the 
other, and in this contest the pony had the best of 
it, as he always had. Barbie, dropping a curtsey, 
for she knew the young lady, hastened to assist, 
and thus make two to one against Pickle ; when, 
as she did so, a little tiny brown dog, in form and 
size like a small barrel-shaped pot of old-fashioned 
Delft ware, jumped from a cloak on which he had 
been lying curled up asleep, and, winding about 
the stranger's feet, barked with th6 intensest 

joy. 

" Down, Tippo, down !" said the lady ; " don't 
be naughty too, Pickle's quite enough." But 
Tippo would go on with his little bark, and whines, 
and show of joy. 

" Tippo's rule is to bark at all strangers," said 
the young lady, apologetically, as it were ; " and 
when he shows joy it is for some one very genuine." 
And as she spoke she pressed up the rim of her 
wide straw hat and looked with great curiosity at 
the stranger. She was struck by her refined and 
thoughtful face, as well as earnest manner, and 
she felt sure that though her garb was plain. 
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affectedly so, it was eyident to see she belonged 
to a superior grade in life. 

" I accept it as a good omen," was the answer; 
"apart from that, I am very fotid of dumb 
creatures, though I cannot in that respect exceed 
you, as I perceive." 

A blush repaid the compliment. ^ In that case 
— but may I ask, are you going up to the parson- 
age?" 

" Yes." 

" Perhaps then you will permit Barbie to carry 
this basket ;" and as she spoke the young lady 
loosened her hold of the obstreperous Pickle, who 
now Wanted to go forward instead of aside, and 
took from the back seat of the little chaise a small 
fowl basket, in which were two young Cochin 
chicks of great beauty. 

" These are for Mr. Eadnor," she said, "though 
he mustn't be told that a lady made the pre- 
sent, or he would be nervous for a month." She 
smiled here with innocent archness ; " the truth is, 
that neither Judith, that is my sister, nor I know 
Mr. Radnor to speak to, though on summer after- 
noons we occasionally attend the service at his 
church. But the clerk — old Johnny Wigpit — is 
a relative of our maid's, and he told us awhile ago 
that the parson had taken the loss of his fowls 
greatly to heart, though he had not courage 
enough to expostulate with Mrs. Jack on the enor- 
mity of roasting fowls worth three guineas a couple. 

C 2 
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So, if you can 'see Elisha, the old gardener, will you 
consign these to his care, or else they may see the 
inside of Mrs. Jack's pot as soon as plump enough." 
This appeal was very genuine, though graced with 
another smile. 

" I myself will see to their care and safety," 
•said the stranger ; ^^ for I remain here as house- 
keeper." 

" Indeed ! " was the reply, in a tone of such 
marked surprise as to express far more than 
words could do. " I am sincerely glad, and so will 
Judith be ; for no house, if all reports be true, so 
sadly wants a mistress, I heartily wish you success, 
and if at any time you walk our way, and do not 
object to call at Holly Cottage, about a mile and 
a half in the valley below Mainstone church, I 
shall be glad to hear of the welfare of the chicks. 
Say nothing to Mr. Eadnor as to the gift — it is 
really nothing after all, as our broods have been 
so prosperous this spring ; and it is our duty, as 
you know, when we can give pleasure, at a little 
€OBt, to make the attempt thereto." 

She bowed as she spoke, took the reins from 
Barbie, and junaped lightly into the low chaise; for 
she was very thin and frail, though so full of 
joy and animation. She loosened the reins, and 
Pickle had set forward, when her eye caught a 
nosegay of early greenhouse flowers, in a little 
carriage basket hooked to the splash-board. 
Taking thence, with the hand which held the whip. 
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some of the choicest flowers^ she leant back and 
held them to the stranger. They were taken, 
and with tbem for an instant the tender hand, and 
then they parted, without a further word, for 
Pickle was as bent on getting forward as a hare 
pursued by hounds. 

The stranger watched the little carriage till it 
had passed the distant railway arch, and then she 
entered through the gate which Barbie opened. 

" Her name," said the latter, in answer to a brief 
question, " is Miss Lizzie Whitelock : she and her 
sister, Miss Judith, are independent ladies, and 
live where she told you, at Brooklow, a village 
below Mainstone ; they have a green-house, and 
lots of fowls, that are as tame as can be." 

No more was said, for they had wound their way 
along the grassy road, which was more lengthened 
and winding than at first appeared, and reached 
the porch. This was clad in a thick growth of 
very ancient ivy ; its stone seats lay warm in the 
noonday sun, and on one was perched Fleckie, 
the parson's favourite guinea-fowl. Like sprightly 
Tippo, it welcomed the lady in its pretty way, by 
gently raising its wings, and rubbing its bill on 
her caressing hand. But if dumb humanity thus 
welcomed her, no one of higher intelligence 
seemed inclined to do so ; for knock as they might, 
with the old ponderous griflEin-headed knocker, no 
one condescended to open the door, which was 
locked or bolted within. 
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Barbie sniffed her nose, and arrived thereby 
at a certain conclusion. 

"Depend upon it, ma'am," she said, for her 
respect had greatlj increased since she had as- 
certained that the stranger must be necessarily 
a lady, inasmuch as she was about to be Main- 
stone's housekeeper — for the parsonage was 
commonly known as "Mainstone" — "that old 
Betty Jack is at dinner, for I smell baking and 
roasting ; and when she's busy in this way, sheMl 
disturb herself for nobody. It ain't long ago 
since my L#ord Duke himself from the Hall 
called on Mr. Radnor, and Betty wouldn't open 
the door. So please, ma'am, shall I run round 
to the kitchen?" 

"I will go, too, if you will kindly bring 
the baskets." 

They proceeded to the rear of the house, 
and, entering a large yard, surrounded by a 
bam, stables, and other outbuildings, and cooled 
by a fine spring of the clearest water, which 
poured down from the upland above into a 
great stone trough, they found the kitchen door. 
The nearer and nearer they approached this, the 
more rife and savoury the culinary odours 
became, till at length they revealed themselves, 
in exquisite combination, as those of chicken, 
puff, and ham, not to mention a light artillery 
of others of less tangible effect. As a whole, 
they were delicious and artistic in the extreme. 
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The stranger's forewarning tap on the open 
door eliciting no reply, though the slow xQoyer 
ments of a spoon in a dripping-pan could be 
distinctly heard, she stepped across the threshold, 
and ^w before her a large flagged kitcheD| 
a^^ Mrs. Jack seated on a low stool beside 
the fire. She was a tall, heavy, masculine 
woman, of between fifty and sixty, with ^ 
grim, cadaverous face, not reddened in the leasl^ 
by the glowing fire before which she bent, or 
gladdened at so immediate a prospect of dining 
off puff and chicken. On the contrary, from 
the expressipQ of her face, she might have been 
stitching a shroud, rather than basting a fowl. 
A small round table was drawn close beside 
her; on this was spread an ill- washed table- 
cloth, of such fine damask as should have se- 
cured its rest, except on festive occasions, in 
the linen chest, instead of being ordinarily used 
in the kitchen. Silver spoons and forks kept 
the damask table-cloth company; and some 
freshly-drawn ale showed its creamy top above 
the rim of a sUver mug, which, as the Rev. 
JuUi^ Radnor might simply imagine, did such 
a trivial subject cross his brain at any time, 
n,ever saw the outside of the plate chest, ex- 
empt when his old college friend, Mr. Simeon, 
blessed the solitude of Mainstone parsonage with 
his kindly presence. 

Baseness has its antithesis as well as noble- 
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ness. Thus, those most careful of their own 
comfort are too often profoundly oblivious of 
that of others; and the rule stood good here. 
For whilst Mrs. Jack was thus anticipatory of 
a choice repast, old Elisha, the gardener, had 
already dined off cold scraps, as might be seen 
by certain dishes which stood on a coarse cloth 
at the end of the dresser. As the man was 
served, so was the master ; for cooking but once 
a day, except on rare occasions, and this at 
the early hour when she herself dined, the par- 
lour dinner was simply warmed in the oven, 
at such hour as suited her own convenience, 
and one which varied from day to day be- 
tween three and seven o'clock. In this way the 
poor, solitary gentleman fared, though sometimes 
wondering, when he did wonder about anything 
that concerned himself, why his appetite was 
so small and his food so tasteless. For though 
a hypochondriac, he was the least selfish of 
men. 

On the occasion of this sunny morning, Mrs. 
Jack, proceeding according * to her ordinary 
method, had roasted two fowls. One of these — 
a very wee one, and doubtless in life of con- 
sumptive tendency, for its breastbone was as 
sharp as a razor — ^now rested on a platter, in 
readiness for the warming process a few hours 
later. The other fowl, short, plump, and fine — 
in fact, a bird that might have won a medal 
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at a poultry show— lay breastways to the fire, 
in order to receive the last perfecting touches 
of the browning process. In a hastener near^ 
a large piece of boiled ham, melted butter, 
potatoes, and early brocoli stood ready dished^ 
and a table not far off was flanked by a line 
of pies, puddings, and tartlets, lately drawn from 
an oven in the back kitchen. The plump fowl, 
and the flakiest tartlet, to say nothing of a cer- 
tain jug of rich cream, were Mrs. Jack's own. 

At the sound of footsteps the woman looked 
up, and saw the stranger and Barbie. 

"Well! what's it you want?" she said, in- 
solently, though not without signs of nervous 
trepidation. Then, without waiting for an an- 
swer, she added, " If you want Mr. Kadnor, I 
can just tell you he never sees women. When 
they wants anything they just tells me, and, 
as everybody about here knows this, you might 
just ha' waited till three o'clock, when I'd got 
my gown on, and not come on a body when she is 
about to get a snack of dinner." 

" I am sorry to disturb you, Mrs. Jack," was 
the quiet reply ; *' but the front door was fas- 
tened, and no one answered my repeated knocks. 
As to seeing Mr. Radnor, I can wait his 
convenience, as I have come here to remain — 
as houaekeeperr 

The woman's face turned livid with surprise, 
terror, and passion* 
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^* Housekeeper 1 — then there'll be two of us, 
and we'll soon see who's missis. 01) ! oh I that 
Oxford chap, Simeon, sent you, I s'pose. I've 
known, many a day, that he was no friend of 
mine, for stone walls have ears, though folks 
don't think so." 

^^I am not here to answer questions or give 
information, Mrs. Jack^ but to perform my 
duty," was the unmoved answer; "you will 
therefore please to speak, as well as behave, with 
due civility. My name is Eliot — ^Miss Eliot — 
and by that you will please to call me." 

'^ Miss I pretty miss ; I s'pose your day 'U be 
short here, I can tell you; you'll soon be back with 
them that sent you; for master, though sim- 
ple, ain't quite so simple as to have folks in his 
hou8e that ain't wanted. What's more, he cavit 
get rid of me — you'll find it when you try." 

The woman's demeanour was insolent in the ex- 
treme ; and the threat conveyed in her latter 
words meant this — I am the keeper of a secret, and 
as such my presence is necessary. But Miss Eliot 
remained perfectly unmoved, indeed the moral 
bravery of her quiet looks and manner was some- 
thing fine in its way. When the woman had done 
speaking, and not till then. Miss Eliot crossed 
the kitchen towards a door which she seemed to 
know led into the hall. At this moment Betty 
Jack, approaching from the fire, appeared aboi^t to 
intercept her progress. But if such was her de- 
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sigii; it died without fulfilment ; for, quailing be- 
neath the ^.ustere glance that was cast upon her, 
she moved aside, as Miss Eliot, opening the door, 
said quietly — 

^^ You will find me in the oak parlour, JVlrs. Jack» 
where I will thapk you to bring me some dinner.^ 
She did not wait for a reply, but, passing through, 
let Barbie follow and close the door. 

By a gesture the girl indicated where the oak 
parlour lay. When they had entered it. Barbie, 
in a whisper, began to mutter certain very natural 
coQiments upon Betty Jack's demeanour, but the 
fan^iliarity as well as loquacity w^s instantly re- 
pressed. 

^^ These are matters I have no wish to talk 
about, my good girl. Now, thanking you for your 
real kindness, you must let me reward you, and 
then go, for I have already detained you too long.'' 

Miss f^liot as she spoke took her purse from an 
inner pocket ; but Barbie, with a manner which 
was quite opposite to country greed, stayed her 
hand. 

" If you please, miss, Td rather have nothing. 
Mother would be right angry if I took money 
for doing a thing that ain't nothing at all. Besides 
this, we're folks pretty well tQ do." 

" I've no witfh to hurt your feelings. Barbie." 

^^ But I'd like to come again, miss, if I might, 
just to see how you get on with this old Missia 
Jack." 
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door, and going fortluinto the sunny porch stood 
there, as though irresolute. Miss Eliot followed 
her, and laid her hand gently on the girl's 
shoulder. 

" We women cannot afford false steps in mat- 
ters of this kind, Barbie; for where we set our feet 
there we have to stand. And as that dissolute* 
looking, though handsome gentleman we met on 
horseback does not mean well by you, I fear^ 
there seems to me no right for choice, between 
what can bring only ruin and shame, and what 
must have a blessing attached, even though it 
keep you in the humble life to which you have 
been accustomed." 

Not a word did the girl speak, but went on- 
wards slowly for some yards down the road* 
Then she stayed, and turning round her sweet and 
tear-wet face, said softly : — 

" I'll try, miss. Mr. Greene ain't a regular lover 
like, but I'll break with him, and make it up with 
Silas, if I can, though he ain't half aa nice spoken 
as Mr. Greene. But I'll do what you wish, miss, 
if only to come again; for Tve nght a liking for 
you; and pity too, for Betty's a terrible one, as 
you'll pretty soon find." She dropped a low 
curtsey as she spoke these last words, then, turn- 
ing away, was in another instant lost to sight. 

Miss Eliot caressed Fleckie, who still basked 
herself in the sun, and then setting open the hall 
jAoot to let in the balmy air, came back slowly to- 
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wards the parlour. She was thoughtful and sad, 
for the difficulties of the task she had undertaken 
were, as she perceived^ even more formidable than 
what she had anticipated, or been led to believe. 

Upon looking round it, she liked the oak par- 
lour extremely. It was a charming, though a quaint 
room. Upon one side were two large casemented 
windows, from which could be seen the garden, 
the terrace, the brook, and the view beyond ; and 
at the end oppo:f>ite the fire-place was a large bay 
window, surrounded by wide seats. In front of 
this lay a little grass plot, half hidden in trees, of 
which some were so trimmed as to admit of pic- 
turesque glimpses of the great moorland ridge, 
that by day was covered in so many parts by dense 
clouds of smoke, and at night was lighted by the 
lurid flames of countless fires. Miss Eliot saw at 
a glance that this would be a favourite window. 
Here she should sit to read and sew; for whilst in 
perfect solitude, there would yet be the signs 
that human life was near, and labour at its sove- 
reign duty of subjugation and preparative pro- 
gress. 

The room was filled with nice old-fashioned 
furniture, quite in keeping with the quaint carved 
wainscot and ancient casements; for Julius 
Eadnor, on coming to the parsonage ten years 
before, had purchased the household effects therein 
from the executors of his predecessor, who had 
held the living for considerably more than half 
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a century. But though there was much about 
the house; here as elsewhere, that would have 
enchanted a decorator of good taste, or a ftir- 
niture dealer, or, aided by renovation and the 
addition of what was new, would be charming 
in the extreme, still, ten years' time, and con- 
tinuous neglect, had cast over the whole an air 
of ruinous squalor it is impossible to exaggerate. 
Here, in the oak parlour, the grate was rusty, 
the carpet white from age and dust, the cur- 
tains weather-stained and moth-eaten, the chairs 
and tables oblivious of brush and duster, for 
weeks, perhaps months. One of the doors of 
a finely-carved press, as dark as ebony, stood 
open and hanging on a broken hinge; book- 
shelves, which occupied recesses on each side 
the bay ¥rindow, had their natural contents 
thrust back, and preserve jars and bottles placed 
forward in disorderly array ; whilst a large settee 
or sofa, once gay in costly stufi^ or silk, was as 
torn and soiled as though used as a form in 
a parish school. Almost every chair was littered 
with something, and the large oval dining-table 
in the centre was heaped with a miscellany of 
articles. Coats, probably to brush, trousers, 
shirts, stockiiigs, towels, and other household 
linen to mend, other linen washed but not 
ironed, hanks of yam, dried herbs, interspersed 
with various articles of Mrs. Jack's personal 
attire. 
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Leaving the^e matters untouched, Miss Eliot, 
after making her survey, selected a little table 
from a difitaot comer, blew oft' the dust, carried 
it to the bay window, placed it in the spot 
where she meant to sit, and then led the room 
to select her upstairs chamber. Before proceed- 
ing thither, she a^ertained that a pleasant little 
room, that might be used for business or house- 
keeping purposes, lay on the other side of the 
porch; that next to the oak parlour was Mr. 
Radnor's study, and beyond that another par- 
lour, looking out from two sides on the lovely 
garden, but dismantled and so little used as to 
have its shutters up even on this sunny day. 

The wide old staircase opened on to a gallery 
surrounded by bedchambers. With the perfect 
freedom of one who felt she was and meant to 
be mistress. Miss Eliot went within them, and, 
probably from some description which had been 
given to her, she seemed to know their use and 
respective occupants. There were spare rooms, 
wildernesses of neglect, but cheerful in the beauty 
of the noonday sun. There were others, towards 
the rear of the house, locked, and therefore 
inaccessible. There was Mr. Radnor's, a little 
less neglected than the rest. When she had 
chosen her own, a sunny room in a gable of 
the house, with a smaller one attached, the 
window of which looked away to the upland 
leading to the church, she returned to Mr, 
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Badnor^s chamber to look around it. Though 
swept and dusted, according to Jack-method, 
it sadly needed the hand of a mistress. In 
Bpite of the blessed sun, which sheds such glad- 
ness on the desolate places of the' earlii, some- 
thing told you, as jou entered il^ here mother, 
wife, sister, friend, never came; here was no 
ministration which, however small, lent a charm, 
or soothed a pain; here womto, in none of those 
services to man whieli are his prerogative and 
her duty, blessed and hallowed with hushed feet 
and tender hands. Desolate — all desolate { Such 
need of pity — such need of tender care I 

In a conspieu6u8 place near the window hung 
the. picture of a girl^ a mere school-girl, of 
from ten to twelve years old. Her hair, pro- 
fuse and beautiful, hung simply anfl unrestricted 
about her shoulders ; and her face was guileless, 
thought earnest in its expression. She was one, 
you would think, who would grow up to be a 
thoughtful^ truthful^ and, if educated| an intel- 
lectual woman, with much simplicity of charac- 
ter, much firmness, much power of penetrating 
the causes of human motive and action. It was 
a face in which, at maturity, there might be 
little of that sort of beauty which doll-makers, 
mantna-makers, or wig-makers prize, or which 
sentimental painters depict in sickly pictures, 
but much expression of that fond, old-fashioned 
tenderness which heals such wounds, which dries 
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such tears, which wmds itself so thorooghbr mboot 
the hearts of mea, and which sheds and lends its 
^fat whererer the Uessing of its presence Uls. 
It is loTeliness of soul, warmness of heart, 
stroigth and depth of mind — and thosy sprins^ 
ing out of quaUties of this sort, has a last- 
ingness and fireshne^ of its own. 

For some time Miss Eliot stood at the foot 
of the bed, regarding the picture — and observ- 
ing that it hong where the early morning son 
most fall fuDeat on it, and where, when Mr. 
Badnor woke, it was the first thing he must 
obserre. Then she went quietly round the bed 
to a little book-stand at the head, on which 
some few yolumes lay. As was natural, they 
were mostly books of devoticm; and she was 
turning away, after a brief but reverend inspec- 
tion, when her eyes fell upon a little book, 
much thumbed, and time-worn. It was a volume, 
of the Elzevir edition, of Cicero's works, and con- 
tained a portion of the Letters. Lattle strips 
of paper, discoloured by age, stood out firom 
where they marked the pages, firom amidst 
which, as she opened them, there dropped a 
withered knot of faded field-flowers. An ex- 
pression of surprise and pain flitted imme- 
diately across her face. Beplacing it, she closed 
the book, went slowly and thoughtfully from 
the room, and, r^aining the one she had 
chosen as her own, she locked the door. Then 
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throwing off her bonnet, a little wildly and 
hastily for one so habitually staid and self- 
possessed, she sat down on one of the old sunny 
window-seats, and leaning her hand on the sill 
of the open window, remained there for some 
time, thinking over, perhaps^ and gathering 
strength, for the duties before her. 

Presently she was calmer ; and, rising, she took 
off what remained of her walking attire, arranged 
her hair, which was richly brown in hue, as well 
as abundant, into close braids behind ; then she 
took from the little basket she had brought with 
her a jaunty sort of fabrication, of black hue, which 
she placed on cap-wise, so as to conceal, in a great 
degree, the hue and bounty of her hair ; and this, 
with a little black silk apron, completed her 
toilet. She had, howiever, to search for water, 
with which to wash her hands, there being none 
in the room, and to procure it she had to descend 
to the yard ; but having observed a door near 
the shuttered parlour, which opened out into the 
garden, she found by this a way to the spring, 
without trespassing upon the kitchen. 

Upon returning to the parloiu* she found no 
signs of dinner. Mrs. Jack had, however, been 
into the room, for she had removed her disorderly 
treasures from the centre table, though without 
dusting it. But table-cloth, spoons, or knives 
and forks, there were none. Miss Eliot, there- 
fore, proceeded to the kitchen, where Mrs. Jack, 

l>2 
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having apparently dined, still sat at the little 
dinner-table, occupied, as it seemed, in writing 
down certain items; for a little dirty account-book 
lay before her amidst the dishes — ^an ink-horn was 
near, and the stump of a pen in her hand. 

At first she affected not to hear the lady enter ; 
and when she spoke, and civilly requested to be 
supplied with some dinner, the woman looked up 
with impudent boldness : — 

" If you want it, you must get it yourself — I 
shan't. I was hired to keep Mr. Radnor^s house, 
and wait on him — and not them as choose to come 
unbidden." 

" Civility and obedience will best serve your 
interests, Mrs. Jack, as you will just now find," 
was the quiet reply. " If you will be kind enough 
to show me the pantry, I 'can easily procure the 
little I need." 

** Find it yourself — I've something else to do 1" 

And the woman resumed her rude hieroglyphics, 
being household accounts, as it seemed. Yet 
whilst she affected to be so careless of the 
stranger's presence, and endeavoured to domineer 
with such an insolent show of authority. Miss 
Eliot was quick to perceive that it was power 
conscious of weakness, and that the fear was 
greater than the hate her presence inspired. 
However, without reply or show of resentment, 
she crossed the kitchen to some doors in the 
distance, and soon found one that led to the 
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larder. As she opened it, Betty bawled out : — 

*^ Don't you touch that there cold chicken. I've 
just put it by for my supper. I've rather a poor 
stomach. The Lord help me ! " 

The cold chicken was, however, precisely what 
Miss Eliot did bring ; for she brought it forth, 
with bread, cheese, and pastry ; and, finding a 
tray, cloth, and other necessary articles, she set 
them thereon. Then, as if Mrs. Jack was the 
most civil and obliging person in the world, she 
quietly asked her for a glass of beer. 

" As you found the pantry, you may just find 
the cellar. Though, to save your legs maybe, the 
key o' th' best beer ain't in the cask, or pretty 
work that old fellow, Lisha, would make of it. 
It's in my pocket, where, if you like to try, you 
may get it — if you can — eh I eh ! " 

More menace in this — yet it was unheeded. 

Without a word, Miss Eliot took a glass, and 
filled it at the flowing spring in the yard. During 
this brief absence Betty had the audacity to re- 
move the chicken from the tray, and replace it in 
the larder ; but, fetching it quietly thence again, 
without a single comment or show of trepidation, 
Miss Eliot bore the tray to the door which led 
into the hall. The woman then thought to 
intimidate her by rising and coming thereto ; but 
the lady's firm, yet simple, " I'll thank you tp let 
me pass, Mrs. Jack," produced the desired 
effect ; for, as though unable to control \hfi 
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irresistible influence of a superior will, she moved 
at once aside. But her irritation being increased 
by this obedience to her o\vii fear, she followed 
the new mistress a few steps into the hall, and 
flung the key of the beer cask after her. 

" There I I suppose you must have it ! A fine 
madam, that comes recommended by that Oxford 
chap, Simeon — won't be long afore she has wine, 
that's pretty sure — ah I maybe, the key of the 
wine-cellar itself — for that was taken from me the 
last time that fellow was here. But master and 
m come to a reckoning, and that pretty soon." 

Miss Eliot did not reply, or even look round, 
though she returned, when the woman had 
slammed to the door, and picked up the key. 
Then enshrining herself within the peacefulness of 
the old wainscot parlour, she laid forth her dinner 
on the little table she had brought within the 
recess of the beautiful old window. But thouffh 
the meal was here, she could not eat. Much fear 
and many doubts filled her mind ; and she sat for 
a long time, with her face turned towards that 
upland ridge, above which the clouds of smoke 
hung in elegant convolution, though her gaze was 
fixed on vacancy. For, from what she had 
already observed in this strange household, she 
felt convinced that the surmise of certain of Mr. 
Radnor's friends was correct, as to this woman 
possessing some secret source of influence over 
her master. What was it? — ^and from whence 
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did it arise ? Mr. Radnor was a learned, reserved, 
and, as far as the world knew, a man of spotless 
character. During the long period of his college 
life, he had been remarkable for his ascetic view of 
human duty. With him the morality of the 
inner life and the outer life had been the same. 
He had shown at all times a preference for men's 
society, and he had held for several years a self- 
imposed office of trust with a faith and noble 
earnestness which could not have been excelled. 
Strengthening this worthy evidence was the 
fact that the woman who, for now a considerable 
period, had misruled his house, insulted his 
friends, wasted his substance, was a mere servant, 
whom scarcely any other person but Mr. Radnor 
would have retained in his service for a week. 
She had no charms^ personal or mental ; she was 
so ignorant and ill-bred that she was not fitted to 
reign in a decently-conducted kitchen, much less 
rule, however indirectly, in the parlour. Yet she 
did, to a certain extent ; though her power, from 
its excessive abuse, had gradually undermined 
itself, till, latterly, one or two of Mr. Radnor^s 
few friends had resolved that such things should 
no longer be. But they had to act warily and 
covertly ; for revelation and entreaty had been 
alike powerless in leading to her dismissal^ though 
Mr. Radnor had at last admitted that her conduct 
was improper, and had tacitly consented not to 
oppose any scheme that might rid him of her in 
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a quiet maDner. But to any form of dismiaeal 
that eliould be peremptory, or seem to emanate 
directly from himself, he would not liatfiD. So 
that the real fact was that, though he wished this 
household incubus to go, he either lacked courage, 
or was withheld by some secret fear, from eifecting 
this purpose himself. In this slate of affairs his 
friends had resolved upon a certain mode of 
action, and hence the appearance of the new 
housekeeper. For they saw that, unless they 
acted under the only method Mr. Radnor's 
strange idiosyncrasy left open to them, men- 
tal imbecility would, before very long, take the 
place of the increasing hypochondriacism which 
had now for a lengthened period afflicted him. 
Naturally a shy and reserved man, solitude and 
circumstances — whose history none knew — had 
given to these characteristics a diseased action. 

Pondering over this mystery — for one there 
surely was — and wondering if, through observa- 
tion, she should be able to elicit sufficient to 
modify the evils connected with it, Miss Eliot 
was surprised by the jingle of the plates lipon' the 
table, and next by something heavy and soft beinw 
laid within her hand. Looting down, she found 
an old pointer dog standing beside her. He had 
leapt in through one of the open casements, and 
now stood wagging his tail and looking up 
wistfully into her face. His name, " Wolf," was 
engraven on his collar, so she could call him by 
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it, pat hioi, and give him a bone. His joy in 
return was excessive ; he whined, rubbed his nose 
up and down her gown, and coaxed her with his 
paw ; and, when he had munched each bone she 
gave him, he sought again to lay his old shaggy 
jiose in her hand. Thus the meditative meal 
progressed; and, when over, Wolf took up his 
last bone, and departed as he came. Curious to 
see whither he went, Miss Eliot rose and looked 
through the casement. He had not gone far, but 
was now perched on a garden-seat beside his 
master, who had removed thither, and sat quietly 
reading, with Peri and Pearl strutting about at 
no great distance. The dog held the bone in his 
mouth, as though reluctant to pick it ; and with 
his almost human gaze fixed sometimes on Mr. 
Badtior, sometimes on the distant casement, he 
seemed to say, " Ah, master, you do not know 
what a dear little hand has given this to me, nor 
what a good angel has entered within your 
doors !** 

Miss Eliot rang the bell for Betty to remove 
the tray, but it remained unanswered. Tired of 
waiting, she to«)k the tray herself to the kitchen, 
where the woman was now bustling about. 

** There, don't you think I'm going to be your 
servant I " she said, as her mistress turned away. 
" So you'll just wait on yourself, and clear your 
own things, and that I tell you ! " 

Miss Eliot made no answer, but closed the door. 
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As she wanted to find the old man-servant, and 
see the garden, which she felt she might do with- 
out trespassing on Mr. Radnor's privacy, the 
housekeeper passed through the glazed door that 
opened at the bottom of the hall, beside the shut- 
up parlour. There, winding her way amidst the 
flower-bordered paths, she soon came upon Elisha, 
who was trimming a low fence which divided the 
kitchen from the flower-garden. 

He did not appear at all surprised to see her ; 
but, touching his hat, and looking gladly into her 
face, respectfully awaited her commands. She at 
once told him her name, and that she was the new 
housekeeper. 

" I'm heartily glad of it, ma'am ; for I in some 
sort expected you, though I didn't know when. 
And now, if I may be so bold as to ask a question, 
have you had any dinner, or can I do any service 
for you f " 

The old man asked these questions with an 
anxious show of kindness, as though he felt that 
the new housekeeper would need what little care 
and protection it was in his power to offer. 

" Thank you, Elisha. I have been here full 
two hours, and have dined, though I have had to 
be my own servant." 

" Ah, that's just the way she'll be going on, de- 
pend upon it, miss 1 But are you fond of your 
tea?" 
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" Very, Elisha," replied Miss Eliot, with a smile; 
" it is my favourite meal." 

" Well, ma'am, don't you take on at all about it, 
m see to it ; I've a chamber of my own over the 
harness-room, or the Lord help me ; so I'll boil the 
kettle and see to tea, or maybe you won't get 
any. 

" Thank you, but perhaps the better way will 
be for me to see how Mrs. Jack proceeds, before I, 
or others for me, take measures into our own 
hands. When she understands distinctly that I 
am here really as mistress, and that nothing but 
Mr. Radnor's own commands will cause me to 
depart, she may judge it to be prudent to attend 
to my wants, and wait upon me with respect. 
This I hope she will do;" then, changing the 
subject, she asked after Mr. Radnor's health. 

Elisha shook his head gravely, both probably at 
Miss Eliot's hope that there would be any 
amendment in Betty Jack's behaviour, as well as 
in relation to his master's health, who he said 
had now been some weeks very low indeed. 

"And his eyesight I is that better?" 

" Well I I can't say it is, ma'am. He gets on 
pretty well when he's reading quiet-like to him- 
self, and with the prayers at church, which he's 
gone over and over again ; but he makes sad work 
of it when he comes to read writing, 'specially 
when it's his own little hand — for you see, miss, he 
writes so small. Thus, for a good many Sundays 
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now^ he's bogn;1ed at hb sermon, a deal more 
than folks like to hear. It's a pity, for they will 
' talk, and say ill-natured sort of things." 

" I am sorry to hear this,'* was the quiet reply ; 
though with a look which plainly said, this and 
many other matters shall if possible be mended. 
Miss Eliot then bid Elisha take an early oppor- 
tunity of letting Mr. Radnor know she had arrived ; 
and when, in addition, she had asked him to see to 
the chicks Miss Whitelock had left, and to 
her own luggage when brought up from the rail- 
way station, she went onwards in her quiet walk 
about the garden. 

Resting his shears on the fence, old Elisha stood 
and watched her narrowly, whilst she remained in 
sight. 

'^ A very nice little cre'tur — very ! not more 
than two-and- twenty, if she's that. She'd do for 
master^s daughter if he had one, but ain't, in my 
'pinion, the sort o' one as should have been sent to 
battle it out with that old witch in the kitchen. 
A tall big woman that could have fought Betty in 
her own way, and made the home clean and 
decent, would have been the sort o' one — not a 
little delicate frail cre'tur, with hands as nice as 
a lily, and a voice so soft and pleasant. But Mr. 
Simeon has maybe his reasons for sending her, for 
she's a deal that's spirity in her eye, and firm in 
her voice ; but for all that, Betty '11 soon starve 
and kill her outright, if /don't see to her." And 
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with this opinion, and meditating divers schemes 
of rescue, defence, and assistance^ the old gardener 
proceeded with his work, till the recollection of 
the chicks, and the arrival of the luggage, led him 
away to new duties. 

The housekeeper remained in the garden for 
some time; for Elisha and his master were choice 
florists, and every bed and border was not only 
gay with the rarest flowers of spring, but as 
orderly and trim as the house was wretched and 
disorderly. Not a weed or a neglected place was 
to be seen; and the walks being laid out with 
great art, the finest points of scenery came in 
view ; or else a bed of the rioliest blooms con- 
trasted with another of different hue, and this, 
with a third or fourth ; the whole lying masses of 
splendid colour in the waning glory of the day. 
Here was a seat beneath some fine old tree — 
here another in a hermit-like recess — here a narrow 
path wound down by lichen-covered banks to 
the brook, which, flowing swiftly from the upland 
beyond, dashed over every natural impediment, 
rested presently here and there, in quiet, clear, 
and not very deep pools, and then went thence, 
trickling over shallow beds, with a low gurgling 
sound, most delicious to the ear. This brook was 
the loveliest feature of the garden, next to the 
orchard, which stretched upwards towards the 
fields, and the courtyard, at the rear of the 
bouse. 
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When she returned thither, Miss Eliot found 
that her luggage had arrived. When she un- 
packed a portion^ she came down into the oak 
parlour with some work and books. From noises 
which were occurring in the adjacent room, she 
conjectured that Betty was laying the cloth for 
Mr. lladnor's dinner ; but there were as yet no 
signs of tea on her own little table, though the 
sun was beginning to set. Presently, however, 
some one tapped on one of the casements. Eising 
to see who it was, she found Elisha standing 
there with a little tray in his hands, on which, of 
a very homely character, was the needful apparatus 
for tea-drinking, in addition to a new baked loaf, 
• butter, and cake of some sort. 

" Here's tea, miss,** spoke the old man, in a low 
and suppressed voice; "and you'll please 'sense 
this little black tea-pot, and the cracked cup, but 
the tea's the very best. She wouldn't let me have 
the proper things, so I've been obliged to bring 
you mine, and got the butter from Moore farm, 
for she's locked the dairy." 

Miss Eliot hesitated, for she did not like to act 
clandestinely ; as, by doing so, she might give ex- 
pression to a fear of Mrs. Jack. But when she 
learnt from Elisha that she would probably get 
tea in no other way, unless, to use his own expres- 
sion, " a regular rumpus was made," she no longer 
hesitated, more particularly when she saw that 
her refusal would hurt the old man*s feelings. She 
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therefore took the tray, and Ellsha went, when he 
had again promised to bear her message to his 
master during the evening. 

The day was now fast closing in. Mr. Eadnor 
had left his seat, and might be seen coming slowly 
towards the house, with his hands clasped behind 
him, his head bent, and with both peacocks a 
little in advance of his footsteps, on their way 
to roost, trailing their splendid feathers in the 
glory of the sinking sun. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE HOUSEHOLD MYSTERY. 

The twilight deepened ; the tea-things still stood 
upon the little table ; the mighty fires along the 
moorland ridge were all alight, like the beacon-fires 
of which the oldest poet sang. 

Deeper and deeper fell the gloom within the 
bay, when Elisha, after knocking, came in, and 
with him Wolf, who, leaping up upon the cushioned 
seat, laid himself down beside his new mistress, with 
his head in the folds of her gown. The old man 
had brought in a candle, in a rusty chamber candle- 
stick, which, setting down, he drew the blinds, re- 
moved the tea-things, and then went out, without 
a word. Miss Eliot opened one of the books she 
had brought down with her, but her thoughts 
were too occupied to read. She therefore sought 
her work-basket, and taking out some linen clotli 
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therefrom, she cut off a short slip, which, doubling, 
she began to sew, with a neat dexterity, that 
showed that though she could read the German 
books beside her, and had traced, with a recogniz- 
ing eye, the beautiful Latinity of Cicero, she could 
yet practise a woman's useful duties. In about an 
hour Elisha returned, with some keys in his hand, 
which he laid respectfully before his mistress. 

^^ If you please, missis, I am sorry about the 
candle, but Betty's off somewhere, and has 
locked up all the cupboards, and set away all the 
candlesticks; but as we may get things better pre- 
sently, you'll please excuse it." 

^^ Certainly, Elisha. I have come quite prepared 
to meet the good and evil of the place^ hoping 
that good will just now prevail.'* 

" I think it will, ma'am ; I've spoken to master^ 
and he seems very pleased that you're come." 

^^ Indeed I' and Miss Eliot, resting her work in 
her hand, looked up eagerly, whilst a slight flush 
suffused her face. 

^^ He feels quite sure, he says, that Mr. Simeon 
has sent him a right sort of person, and that I was 
to give his compliments, and say that he will see 
you as soon as he can ; but that at present his 
spirits are low, and he doesn't feel fit to face any- 
body that's xjuite new to him. But in the mean- 
while you're to be missis, and he hopes Betty will 
behave nicely to you, as he thinks she will." Here 
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the old man stayed for a minute, and ejaculated, 
" Poor master ! " 

^^ I hope she will, Elidha,* replied l^s EHiot, 
without noticing what the two last words implied. 

^^ And here are the keys of the wine-cellar, and 
of a closet in his study where you will find ink and 
pens and paper when you need 'em ; and mastel: 
wishes you to send out the orders to the butcher, 
miller, grocer, and other tradesfolks, and to See 
that he has his dinner earlier, much earlier, for 
Betty keeps it back so very late." 

^^ My compliments to Mr. Radnor, and say that 
all this shall be attended to." 

^^ And if I may be bold enough to add a word 
of my own/' said Elisha, lowering his voice — ^Hhat 
old missis wants looking after in the way of the 
linen and plate, for " 

Miss Eliot wished to judge and learn from her 
own observation, rather than receive communica- 
tions which might bear the interpretation of tale<^ 
bearing ; she therefore interrupted the confidence, 
by saying, as before, that these matters should 
have her care. 

Elisha liked his mistress none the less for her 
reserve. So he presently went on to say that 
his master had asked him to enquire if his house- 
keeper was fond of reading. 

As she listened, her face so flushed, her voice so 
trembled, that the old man could not but observe 
it, as she answered, " Very." 
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" Then you're welcome, miss, to ^o into master^s 
study when he's away, and take what books you 
please, though they must be kept clean, as he 's 
mighty partik'lar. Them, and Peery^ and Pearly 
and Fleckie, and old Wolf, are all one in his 
heart; and as he's going out to*morrow after 
breakfast, and won't be back, maybe, tiU afternoon, 
you may perhaps like to pick out one or two. 
Leastway, mi88, you're welcome, for, a. master 
says, the place is but lonesome, and maybe you've 
been used to a different sort of life." 

Though all this was so kind. Miss Eliot was not 
communicative. She simply bid Elisha thank his 
master, and say that Mr. Radnor had but to f oiv 
ward his wishes, through him — ^Elisha-^and they 
should be obeyed ; that he was in no way to in- 
convenience himself in the matter of an inter- 
view with his "new servant," — such were her 
words — ^tiU he felt quite equal to the task ; for all 
that was necessary was to intimate to Betty that 
she must be obedient, and behave with due 
respect. 

" Master may say it, but she won't," said 
Elisha, doggedly. ^^ From master^s manner, she 's 
said nothing yet about your coming, though that's 
a pretty sure sign that a storm 's brewing, and 
it 'U be a rough one when it comes." 

"H^ever mind^ Elisha! The storms of life are 
many, and none are so purposeless as those which 
come of ignorance and evil natures. One, and 
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many more than one, will be worth withstanding, 
if I can hallow these hearths with peace." 

*^God bless you, ma'am, God bless you, ma'am/* 
said the old man, earnestly ; ^^ may the dear Lord 
give you heart and strength to bear." ^ 

" He will, for right and duty run along the line 
of His everlasting law." 

^^ God bless you, ma'am," he said again, as he 
slowly went ; " there is a mystery in this house, 
and her guess of it is the chain with which she 
binds dear master." 

" Never mind, Elisha, I may loosen it. This is 
a part of my duty here. Thought is a key which 
unlocks heavier mysteries than this can be." 

He went without another word, though bend- 
ing his head and hands in a sort of rude benedic- 
tion as he left the room. He came but once again 
— ^then only to bring a decanter of wine and one 
of the quarterlies. These he placed upon the 
little table, merely saying, as he did so, " that 
Miss Eliot must not be guided in her time of re- 
tiring to rest by household ways, as Betty went 
to bed at all hours ; and as this was one of Mr. 
Radnor's * writing nights,' he would be sure to be 
late." 

Miss Eliot went on quietly sewing till she had 
nicely double-stitched the little bit of linen, and 
made a neat button-hole, thus shewing it was the 
wristband of a shirt ; then she laid her Mrork by, 
and, taking the candle, left the room. She had 
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heard Betty's footstep on the floor above, and her 
object was to intimate that she would like her bed 
prepared ; but she had not far to go, for, as she 
stepped into the hall, the woman was coming 
downstairs with some blankets and a pillow on 
her arm* 

" I will thank you, Mrs. Jack," she said, in a 
low voice, for she could hear Mr. Radnor reading 
aloud in his study, " to prepare my bedroom, as I 
wish to retire early." 

** There you needn't trouble yourself. I'se 
knows my duty in this house as well as anybody. 
So you'll find all nice for you when you goes 
up. 

Glad to find Mrs. Jack in what seemed so 
pacific a mood. Miss Eliot returned to the parlour. 
The light she carried was so dim as not to hide 
the silvery beauty of the moon, as it poured down 
through the upper panes of the old bay-window. 
So, setting the candle in the rear of the room, 
she came back to her seat^ drew up the blinds, 
and looked out upon the splendour of the night. 
All which lay before her was bathed in its silver 
sheen^ and beyond, where dense clouds hung hea- 
vily, burnt the watch-fires of the giant Labour. 
For her these signs of manual power held attraction 
such as she had never known before, much as she 
had seen, much as she had read, much as she knew. 
She could not define it, except as a consciousness 
that Labour there was preparing some few of the 
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mighty instruments towards Truth and Under- 
standing. The iron for the engine, the ship, the 
rdlway, the coal for their motive power, and with 
them a m3rriad other things by which Civilization 
shall plant her blessed feet. So, coming thence 
with her gaze into the sheeny light again, the 
green foliage, the dewy meadows, the silent road- 
way about the silent house, all seemed to bring 
her peace, and fill a void which now for long 
had lived with her by night and day. 

She rose, locked up the wine in the buffet, 
of which she found the key on the bunch sent 
in, and took her peaceful way. The hour was 
late, as she saw by her watch and the ticking 
clock in the hall. Mr. Badnor yet read — the 
sheeny moonlight fell upon the stairs — the house 
was very still. 

As she went from stair to stair, a quickly- 
passing shadow from the corridor above glanced 
by. For the moment it a little startled her — 
but thinking that it might be Betty moving 
lightly from room to room, or old Wolf 
taking up his place of repose, the feeling 
quickly went ; and, once upstairs, she paused for 
some minutes by one of the old windows, from 
whence the scene was very lovely. Then she 
passed into her room— but of this the first 
glance made her stand aghast with wonder; 
for since she had quitted it that afternoon, 
it had been stripped of everything which had 
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made it comfortable. The faded moreen cur- 
tains had been taken down from the bed, the 
posts and tester now standing high and bare; 
the feather bed and mattress had been sup- 
planted by a thin flock bed, on which was 
laid a bolster of like material, and a couple 
of dirty blankets. The easy chair, the look- 
ing-glass, the toilet-cloth, were gone. The 
dusty carpet had been replaced by the moth- 
eaten remnant of a red cloak, and the cham- 
ber-ware had been taken away, and a cracked 
earthenware pan, such as is used in kitchens, 
was placed instead. Even the very window- 
blinds had been ruthlessly torn down. 

Angry indignation was the first feeling — ^next, 
utter amazement that the woman's audacity dare 
proceed so far. The power of anyone must be 
great indeed who should thus violate the com- 
monest rites of hospitality and the observances 
of good behaviour ; and Miss Eliot, prepared as 
she had been to meet much which would be 
disagreeable in the prosecution and accomplish- 
ment of her good work, had expected nothing 
so grossly offensive. However, she felt fully 
assured that Mr. Badnor was entirely ignorant 
of the whole matter ; and as appeal to him at 
that hour, and in the present state of affairs, 
would be both useless and premature, she re- 
solved to make the best of circumstances, at 
least for that night. Thinking, however — and 
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this justly — that those who had done so much 
might attempt more, she proceeded to lock the 
door; but the key was gone. The staples of 
an old-fashioned bolt were there, and, looking 
about for something to put therein, she found 
the bolt itself hidden in the grate ; so that, with 
the door securer than if it had been locked, she 
felt she was safe, at least for that night, from 
further annoyance. She replaced the absent 
blankets by some of her own warm petticoats, 
and then looked about for two woollen shawls 
and a cloak which had come with her luggage. 
Not seeing them, she presently recollected that 
Elisha had carried them into the oak parlour, 
where they were now ; and as it would be im- 
possible to go to rest without warmer cover- 
ing than any that was in the room, she found 
she must go downstairs and fetch them. 

Miss Eliot had now been in her room some 
time. Leaving the candle burning, unbolting 
the door, closing it after her, she went down softly 
in the moonlight, and towards the oak parlour. 
As she passed Mr. Radnor^s study door, she fancied 
she still heard him reading, but as she passed 
to return with the cloaks and shawls on her arm 
she found instead that it was persons talking 
rather loudly, their voices waxing louder and 
louder as the conversation went on. Not wish- 
ing to be an eavesdropper, she was again in 
the hall, and preparing to go upstairs, when 
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the study door was opened, and some one com- 
ing partly forth, and holding the door-handle 
in her hand, stood talking in a loud and 
angry voice. As a matter of course, it was 
Mrs. Jack; and as her mistress could neither 
advance nor retreat unperceived, she was neces- 
sarily a listener. 

**Now, asking you for the last time,** said 
Betty, as she put her head again within the 
door; "you won't get rid of this fine madam, 
that's come where nobody wants her I " 

"I really cannot, my excellent Betty," was 
the meek reply ; " she comes well recommended, 
as a simple and honest woman. Not very young 
either, if I recollect. And her duties will be 
of 80 diflferent a kind to any you can perform 
for me, that you cannot well disagree. You 
will keep to your kitchen, she to her parlour; 
she will come in and read to me, occasionally 
write letters, see to the female parishioners when 
they're sick, and to other necessary matters 
that have been for a long time neglected on 
account of my health. These are your several 
services, and if you behave with kindness and 
respect, my excellent Betty, the harmony of 
the house can in no way be disturbed." 

" I tell you it shall 1 " said the woman, stalking 
again into the room, and leaving the door so 
widely ajar that each of her offensive words was 
distinctly audible ; " and that whilst she and me 
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lives under the same roof^ her life shall be no 
holiday." 

" You're angry, and speak intemperately, my 
good Betty/' said the poor gentleman ; ^^ and as 
the hour is late, and I have writing yet to do, 
please go— we'll talk some other time." 

" I won't have it no other time. I'll have it 
settled now — whether she or me's to go.** 

" Really, Betty, if you put the matter so— you 
had better go 1 " 

*^ Very well," she said, emphatically, and in that 
low and hissing voice betwixt the teeth, which is 
so expressive ; ** very — ^very well, master. You've 
made your choice, and so the Street End House 
matter shall be something more than country talk 
afore long. I won't lose a good master and a good 
place without being quits in it, that you may be 
sure. Very well, the choice is your own." 

She came out, and slammed to the door as she 
spoke, with insolent audacity ; but not withdraw- 
ing more than a few paces, she stood there in its 
shadow listening. It seemed to happen fully as 
she expected ; for presently a somewhat feeble 
step could be heard shuffling towards the door, 
and a trembling hand opening it, said : — 

" Betty 1 — my good Betty — ^let me speak to 
you!" 

Betty crept away still a little farther, and did 
not reply till Mr. Radnor had repeated his calL 
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Then she chose to answer, by roughly saying, 
" What do you want T " 

" To speak to you a few more words, my good 
Betty,*' said her master. 

And in his great anxiety to induce her to re- 
turn, he came forth into the halL Not till he had 
said this over and over again did she sullenly 
follow him back into the room. It was evident 
that he sought to temporize with this abomin- 
able woman — hence the secret of her power. 

^^ You misunderstand me, Betty, and are over- 
hasty ; for you surely, in what you threaten, can- 
not mean to injure the innocent. As to your 
place, you can keep it for a time. This person 
may not suit me after all, and — ^*' 

" Shan't suit you, if I'm to stay," she interrupted, 
insolently. ^^As to reading to you, and what- 
not of that sort, there's many a edicated chap in 
Welton as'd walk over twice or thrice a week, 
and cheap enough, if you need help o' that sort. 
But it's all your own fault that you hadn't this 
comfort long ago. For didn't I, the time Lisha 
went to see his old brother, the butler at Long- 
ford Hall, bring—" 

" Enough of that 1 " in his turn interrupted Mr. 
Radnor, and in a voice which, for its loud and 
deep intensity, was a marvellous contrast to its 
foregone tone of wavering imbecility ; " woman, 
enough of that I If I have to bear some of the 
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scArowe of this life, God, at leasts sees my life is 
pure — my hearth an UDpolluted one 1 " 

Julius! Julius! ears are listening that drink 
in every word, as parched and drooping flowers 
the evening's dew. The heart on which you have 
to lean was strong before — now no rock is 
stronger, for it knows you never lied! The 
battle is half fought for you, thus resting on your 
noble truth ! 

" Ha ! ha ! '* laughed the woman, bitterly, 
" Saying one thing and doing another — ^as Street 
End House might tell — be different things. As 
to them I brought here to be useful to you, you 
was altogether wrong in what you thought — 
for—'' 

" Woman ! " repeated the same austere voice, 
^^ cease, I say, or I'll call Elisha ! '* 

There was a silence of some moments, during 
which Mrs. Jack was probably prolific in divers 
hypocritical tears. These dry, her insolence re- 
turned. 

"I've never forgotten thatj^ she said, "for a 
reason you may one day know; and for the rest of 
your wishes in it, you may just as well be told I 
laugh nigh all of 'em to scorn. And now about 
this fine miss, as you and that Mister Simeon 
think to put over my head — ^you can't, and you 
won't, and you must pretty soon make your 
choice, m give you a little time — and be mis- 
tress all the while — mark that I Then, if she 
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don't, m go, as maybe you wish — and then — you 
know the reet ! " 

She did not wait for a reply of any sort ; but, 
coming forth, closed the door with a loud bang, 
stalked across the hall into the kitchen, and the 
minute after the sound of a glass against a bottle 
could be heard. 

Miss Eliot had in the firt»t instance but nar- 
rowly escaped the woman's observation ; and 
when the latter was called back into the study by 
Mr. Eadnor, her intense interest in what was 
said, and her hope that she might gather some 
information therefrom, which might be useful to 
her in her good work, induced her to remain. 
Now, however, she went quickly upstairs to her 
room, partly to guard against surprise, partly be- 
cause the deep, low sigh which followed the 
won^n's exit, gave her, as it met her ear, pain of 
the saddest kind. 

Once only through the night was she disturbed. 
Then some one came to her door, and tried to 
open it ; but a low growl, as much as the restrain- 
ing bolt, prevented entrance. Retreating steps 
soon followed. Then rising, she softly undid the 
door, to find old Wolf stretched before it. Patting 
him, for which grace he licked her hand tenderly, 
and again laid down his head in a way that said, 
" You are the good angel of the house, and as 
such I will resolutely guard you," she secured her 
door, and stole to bed. There came no further 
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disturbance, and to a long and restleM night the 
dawn followed. 

She rose with it, took her bath, dressed, and 
resolved to go down into the garden and wander 
through it without restraint. Not a sound as yet 
had broken the stillness of the house ; but, when 
she opened her door, she found old Wolf waa 
gone, and saw that a door on the opposite side of 
the gallerj stood ajar. As she had perceived on 
the previous evening that this opened into an un- 
occupied bed-room, she walked thither, for the 
purpose of finding a looking-glass, in which to 
see, perhaps, if her abundant braids of hair were 
gathered fully beneath the little head-dress. 

There was no one within the room, and the 
glass stood beneath one of the charming old case- 
ments which looked so far away, over the garden, 
the meadows, the railway, the distant hill. This 
last was yet half hidden in the grey dawn, only 
its upmost crags were gilded by broad patches of 
the early sun ; whilst all its base, and much of the 
meadows stretching towards the parsonage, was 
covered by mist, that floated, cloud-like, along 
the ground. As she looked, she saw a figure 
coming swiftly through the mist, and, as it 
emerged by degrees into a clearer point of view, 
she saw it was a short woman, wrapped in a grey 
cloak. Her feet must have been wetted by the 
grass, which, in places, stood ready for the scythe; 
but, regardless of this, she came swiftly towards 
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the pardODage^ and at length was only hidden from 
view by the foliage of some intervening trees. 
Wondering for the instant what this woman's 
purpose could be, and then concluding that she 
was bound on some errand to a distant farm or 
house, the nearest path to which lay that way, 
Miss Eliot turned to go. As she did so, her eye 
fell upon some small light object on the floor, 
which, picking up and laying on the table, she 
saw was a primrose-coloured glove. It had been 
w<nii, was soiled and torn, as though from rough 
pulling off and on. It was assuredly neither a 
lady's glove nor one belonging to Mrs. Jack — 
whose, then, could it be T Here was unexpected 
addition to the mystery of the house I 

Once in the garden, she took her way to thd 
brook, on whose crystal waters the sun now 
divinely fell. As she descended the paththereto, 
old Wolf came bounding towards her, stopped an 
instant for a pat on his dear old head, then 
bounded forward again with a sudden whine of 
joy. Almost the same instant. Miss Eliot became 
conscious that some one had crossed the brook, 
and was now advancing towards her. Afraid 
that it might be Mr. Radnor, whose time of 
rising she was not yet acquainted with, and, were 
it him, of appearing to intrude upon his privacy, 
she stepped upon the flower-border, and so within 
the shelter of a spreading shrub. Nearer and 
nearer the steps came, and then passed by — not 
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Mr. Radnor, but the short woman in the grey 
cloak I Miss Eliot, from a glimpse of her face, 
saw that she was somewhat elderly, and probably 
above the rank of a servant, though her dress was 
much like that of one. Wolf seemed to know 
her well, for he walked beside her, upturning now 
and then a sidelong glance into her face. 

Miss Eliot kept still, till she thought the person 
would be out of sight. But, just as she was 
moving away, she could hear the woman return- 
ing. Presently she passed again, forded the 
brook, and took her way back along the dewy 
fields. Here was an addition to the mystery, and 
such seemed quickly to increase. 

When she gained the lovely terrace, which 
hitherto she had only seen from a distance, 
Miss Eliot judged from the unopened casement 
that Mr. Radnor was not yet up; indeed no 
one seemed astir but Elisha, who was opening 
the shutters and otherwise busy. She there- 
fore enjoyed her walk, pausing often in the 
splendor of the sunrise — for the shadows of 
the early day were chill — to greatly wonder what 
the trouble could be that lay thus upon the 
solitary master of the house. The more she 
thought, the more intricate the mystery grew; 
till only one thing in connection with it was 
faith to her, and that was, that Mr. Radnor's 
life was still what it had been so many years, 
the pure and good one of a worthy man. As 
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she stood thus in a spot away from the house, 
the old dog brought something in his mouth 
and laid it at her feet. Stooping and taking 
it, she saw, to her great surprise, that it was a 
child's sock, newly-knitted of the finest wool. 
Seeing this taken, the dog went off as though 
for more; Miss Eliot therefore followed him, 
and in a small thatched summeivhouse, lying 
off the terrace in a solitary nook^ she found 
him tearing at a paper parcel on the floor, 
in which were pinafores, socks, and other small 
articles of wearing apparel, beautifully fine, and 
fabricated with much evidence of loving care* 
To one pair of socks was pinned a little strip 
of paper, on which was written, in a delicate 
hand, "For our darling child." And this was 
the only evidence that some mother's love 
had wrought these things, perhaps in secret. 
As it instantly occurred to Miss Eliot, the 
parcel had been brought by the woman in the 
grey cloak ; and in the first instance it seemed 
to have been hidden behind a strip of wood, 
beneath the seat, but, attracted probably by the 
smell of a small paper of sponge cakes that 
had been packed within, old Wolf had rooted 
the parcel out, and tearing it open with his 
claws, had made his breakfast off the delica- 
cies, and then brought the tell-tale sock to his 
new mistress. Sundry fragments and the en- 
veloping paper were evidence enough against 
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the old fellow, but otherwise he had doDe no 
harm beyond mere displacement. With the ut- 
most promptitude, Miss £liot resolved to repair 
the damage, for she had a sort of conscious- 
ness that the secret was Mr. Radnor's, and no 
one*s else; she therefore placed the parcel be- 
neath the shawl she had thrown around her, 
and, returning to the house and to her room, 
tied and sealed it afresh in a similar sheet of 
paper, and, going again into the garden, hid it^ 
as before, in the summer-house. 

This done, she took her way to the poultry- 
yard, to see if the chicks brought yesterday 
were safe and well, and there she found old 
Elisha busy feeding his charge, inclusive of 
Peri, Pearly and Fleckie. He bid his mistress 
" good morning " with great respect, told her he 
had set breakfast in the oak-parlour, and hoped 
that Betty had made her bed comfortable. 
Miss Eliot, with a smile> told him Kow com- 
fortable. 

It is impossible to describe the old man's 
utter amazement ; all he did for some minutes 
was to stand rubbing his head, as he ejacu- 
lated : — 

" Well, there now 1 — well, there now I" 

^' It really is a fact, Elisha, as you yourself may 
witness, if you will go upstairs." 

" I don't doubt you, missis, for my 'pinion of 
her's been bad enough this many a day. Tm only 
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thinking, if she dare do so much, what it's not 
she'll do next. But I must tell master." 

" Not a word, EHsha," inteirupted the house- 
keeper; "mere complaint to Mr. Radnor will 
for the present do no good* Whereas, if I pro- 
ceed quietly, and act rather than talk, matters 
will so fashion themselves, if I mistake not, as 
in the end to effect what is needful. There- 
fore, not a word of complaint to Mr. Radnor, 
unless absolutely required. As to the bed-room, 
I will send to Welton and purchase enough to 
make the room comfortable. Do you know any- 
one who can go ?" 

" I would, miss ; but I have to drive master 
to the station, and fetch him again in the 
afternoon. Besides this, he does not like my 
leaving the house too long together at a time, 
and he repeated this last night when he gave 
me the keys. Then my usual helpmate, Dan'el, 
is at this time busy with his own bit of croft, 
and so wouldn't like to be losing a morning: 
but Silas Moore would do you any service you 
needed. He's going to Welton some time to- 
day with a load of com, and if you write 'em 
down on a bit of paper he'd bring back anything 
as handsomely and as honestly as any man." 

"Thank you. Moore Farm is not far off?" 

"No, ma'am; only a bit down the hill, and 
then a gate to the right leads straight to it. 
ril see if I can't go there presently." 

F 2 
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" I will spare you that, Elisha^ for after break- 
fast I and Wolf will try to find our way. Now, go 
into the house, and see how Mr. Eadnor is, and 
at what hour he would like his breakfast. If he 
is not well, let me send it up to him, for, poor gen- 
tleman^ he may not have rested much, as he went 
to bed late, and with no peaceful mind ; for that 
woman, from what I overheard, was with him in 
his study, and deeply roused his anger." 

" Did she, miss? That's just what I expected 
she would do. But I doubt me if, for all that, 
she's got things to her mind, for she's in a rare 
bad way this morning. However, she's going off 
somewhere, to Welton, I s'pose, for she's bid me 
put the farm-horse into the light cart. But that's 
mostly how it is ; master rarely goes out on a 
bit of bis'ness, but she goes too." 

" Indeed ! Does Mr. Radnor know of this ? " 

" Yes, I think so ; leastways I've told him, 
though he never said anything in return. But 
for all her prying, if prying it be, she's never made 
much out, as T think." 

^^ Let us hope not, for such a woman is no fit 
depositary for either a sorrow or a joy. But now 

« 

oblige me, and go up to Mr. Radnor." 

When Elisha was gone. Miss Eliot stooped 
down for an instant to caress the chicks, which, 
to her surprise, were so tame as to fly on to her 
shoulder, and run up her wide sleeves ; nor would 
they leave her till she reached the house. How 
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tenderly they had been reared this was a sure 
sign, and it made her resolve to see Holly Cottage 
and their young mistress before long. 

Elisha had lighted a fire in the oak-parlour, so 
that when Miss Eliot went in the kettle sang on 
one hob, and a saucepan wherein to boil eggs sim- 
mered on the other ; the small table was spread 
with the poor crockery of the overnight, and with 
a clean coarse towel in lieu of a better tablecloth. 
But the viands were of the best; fresh-water 
cresses from the brook, early radishes, eggs, and 
cream. 

When the old man came down, it was to say 
that his master was far from well, though up^ and 
seated in his arm-chair, beside the open window, 
with his book. He seemed pleased at the 
suggestion of having his breakfast in the peace 
and stillness of his chamber, though he merely 
nodded assent. 

Cutting some bread, and leaving Elisha to 
toast it, Miss Eliot went up to her room. Taking 
a bunch of Bramah keys from an inner pocket, 
she selected one of sundry substantial boxes, and, 
opening it, it was seen to contain various articles 
of china, and other like things. Selecting from 
amongst these a cup^and saucer, she meditated 
for a moment, and then replaced it. Taking an- 
other in its stead, of capaSious dimensions, she 
carefully relocked the box, then from another 
she took a small damask cloth, and with these 
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things she hurried down again and made the tea. 
Then she consulted Elisha as to what oonstitated 
his master's favourite breakfast. 

" Why, ye see, ma'am, he's mighty fond of a bit 
of ham, but she'll never scarce let him taste it. 
There's a ham under cut now, but I'U be bound 
to say it's locked up in the pantry^ and the key's 
safe in her pocket." 

^* We'll see, Elisha. If I do not exercise my 
right as mistress here, as far as can peacefully 
be done, we shall never have matters much better 
than they are. Will you therefore go round to 
the yard, so as to be within call, and I will go in 
and speak to her." 

^^ You had better not, miss, for she's like a rag- 
ing bear this morning, and she may harm you, 
that she may." 

^^ I do not fear her, Elisha." Saying this. Miss 
Eliot left the room, followed by the old man ; 
then, crossing the hall, she tapped at the kitchen- 
door, and entered. Betty was seated, codling her- 
self by the fire as usual, with all the necessaries 
of an excellent breakfast before her, and with tea 
poured out into two breakfast cups ; one of these 
she instantly tried to conceal, by pushing it be- 
tween the loaf and slop-basin ; but the mistress's 
eye was far too quick, though she said nothing. 
Advancing to the talSe, she civilly requested Mrs. 
Jack to prepare some ham for breakfast; but that 
personage, not condescending to answer, only took 
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up her tea-cup and turned her face to the fire. 
Miss Eliot again spoke to the woman, but again she 
made no answer. The mistress then crossed the 
kitchen, but the pantry door was locked, where- 
upon, as her mind was already made up as to 
how she should act> she called Elisha in, and bid 
him lift down one of some half dozen hams 
which hung, with other stores, from the centre 
beam of the kitchen. This he did, cut a slice 
therefrom, and fetched his mistress the gridiron to 
broil it. But when she approached the fire the 
woman, with menace, interposed, and said she 
should not come. 

^^ I certainly shall, Mrs Jack," said Miss Eliot, 
with unmoved courage. "I am, both by Mr. 
^Radnor's and his friends' authority, the mistress 
of this house, and I intend to act as such. Let me 
give you to understand, too, that as long as you 
remain here you will find it to your advantage 
to restrain your temper, even if you cannot act 
with civility. If, by reason of your long tyranny, 
and his own broken health, Mr. Radnor has be- 
come afraid of you, I am not ; and, moreover, I am 
acquainted with several circumstances that, should 
you urge me too far, I will at once take the neces- 
sary steps to place in a quarter where enquiry 
most unpleasant to yourself must necessarily fol- 
low." 

" What do you know ? " was the insolent and 
ready question. 
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But the housekeeper, firm to her resolve to 
have no war of words, answered not, but quietly 
proceeded with the little duty which had led her 
to the fire. She had concluded it, and was about 
to leave the kitchen, when Bettj, starting from 
her seat, hurried to the outer door, and in a mo- 
ment was to be heard wrangling with some one 
who stood there. 

" No, 1 won't give it to you,** said the new- 
comer ; " the postmaster's orders were strict that 
this letter, containing the key of the post-bag, 
was only to be given to Miss Eliot, the new 
housekeeper, or to Mr. Radnor himself, and I 
take care I obey, for there's been Aiss enough 
about the letters which have been lost, though I 
know well enough that more than one of 'em was 
put safe into your hands." 

"It's Gibbs, the postman, miss," whispered 
Elisha, who stood holding the little dish of ham 
to the fire to keep it warm ; " and he seems to 
want you." 

Miss Eliot therefore hastened to the door, and 
there stood a decent-looking young man, with 
some letters in one hand, a new and bulky-look- 
ing post-bag in the other, and others older and 
more worn swung about his neck. Miss Eliot 
told him her name, and he at once gave her the 
bag and its key in an envelope, sealed with the 
post-seal of the nearest country town. 

^' I'm to take back a receipt of the safe delivery 
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of this eoTelope, ma'am/' he said ; ^^ for letters of 
value have been lost, and this is to prevent a like 
occurrence again." 

" And pray, who ordered it ?" asked Mrs. Jack; 
"Fve lived here these eight years, and there 
never was a bag afore." 

** It is not my business to answer such a ques- 
tion," said the postman, shortly; and, obeying Miss 
Eliot's desire — that he should go round to the 
porch and await her signature — he hurried away. 
Elisha had already gone forward with the bag and 
the dish, and his mistress now followed. But just 
as she reached the middle of the kitchen, the 
woman clutched her by the arm and held 
her. 

"You don't think, do you, that I won't have a 
reckoning for this f " she asked, with hoarse rage. 
" Poisoning master^s ears with lies of my being a 
thief." 

" Let me go, Mrs. Jack,'' was the unmoved an- 
swer, though the voice faltered, and the kindly 
heart beat quicker and louder than it should 
do. 

" Ay, now you may," she said, with a bitter 
laugh. And as she spoke she raised her hand as 
though to strike the lady's face ; but Miss Eliot, 
perceiving the intent^ and moving her head aside, 
the blow fell down upon her left arm with such 
effect as for a moment to make it feel as though 
broken in twain. Sick and faint, she staggered 
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to the door, with much effort opened it, then 
closed it behind her, and^ reaching the staircase, 
sank down upon the lower step. In a few minutes 
tears had come to her relief. Then resolving, with 
that force of will she possessed in a large degree, 
to bear this, and much more than this, if likely to 
effect the reasonable and kindly purpose she had 
in view, she rose, suppressed all show of tears and 
pain, and, hastening to the parlour, signed the 
paper with her uninjured hand, sent Elisha out 
with it, as well as with a shilling for the postman, 
and then sat down to prepare Mr. Radnor^s 
breakfast. But she could not use her stricken 
hand, try as she would ; and when the old man 
came back and busied himself about the little 
table in spreading the cloth upon a tray, and so 
on, he at once noticed his mistress's pallid face, 
and her black and swollen fingers. 

" Dear Lord I " he said, with infinite pain and 
consternation, " that woman, then, has struck you, 
ma'am ? " 

" Hush, Elisha, not a word about it to any one. 
Yes, she has, but it is a mere bruise, and all sign 
of it will be gone in a few hours." 

" It won't, miss — it 's a dreadful blow, and its 
mark '11 last your life, I'm pretty sure. Master 
must know this. Come now what will, Betty 
must be sent off; and more's the pity this hadn't 
been done many a day ago." 

She bad an austere and determined wfty with 
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her when she willed, and Elisha was now made 
aware of it to the full. In a few brief words she 
utterly forbade all notice or mention of the matter; 
and she made the old man make a promise to that 
effect, which he did, though very reluctantly. 
She then, intent upon the duty which was before 
her, poured out Mr. Eadnor^s tea, set it with 
dainty art upon the tray, with eggs, ham, water- 
cresses, radishes, toast, and bread and butter, and 
then, unlocking the letter-bag, sought out his 
letters. There were but two and a newspaper, 
whilst there were full a dozen letters for herself; 
of these the number vastly surprised Elisha, 
though he made no outspoken comment thereon. 
But he had a word to say as he took up the 
tray. 

" 'Sense me, miss, but your ways and master^s 
will fit to a hair. He never drinks sugar in 
his tea, and you ain't put any in — ^he likes his 
letters laid on the right hand side of his break- 
fast cup, and you've put 'em there — and he has 
always his bread and butter cut very thin, and 
his egg prepared — and you've done it all. You 
might have known master half your life, miss, and 
not done more." 

A slight shade of colour suffused her face, 
still pallid from the blow; but she made no 
reply. Affecting to be anxious about her letters, 
she took up one, broke the seal, read it whilst 
she sipped her tea; and so the old man, with 
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a glance of reverence cast upon her, went 
quiet way. 

She read no longer, then; but listened, as 
he passed from stair to stair, with greater eager- 
ness as the distance grew — but no sound fell 
upon her ear, so her anxietj was stilled. 

She was reading the last of her letters, when 
Elisha came down again with his master^s cup 
for a fresh supply of tea. She poured it out 
without a word, though she noticed that the 
old man was intently regarding her; then, as 
he took the cup, she simply said, ^^She hoped 
that Mr. Eadnor seemeil the better for his break- 
fast." 

^^A deal, miss, though he ain't said so; but 
I see he noticed everything on the tray pretty 
sharply. All he said, miss, was, as I took up the 
cup, * I see, Elisha, there are better days in store 
for all of us.' I replied, * I think there be, sir ; 
partik'lar when that old Missis Witch in the 
kitchen chooses to pack and go. And if you 
know'd all her doings, that'd be pretty 
soon.' " 

The old man, as he spoke, pointed to his 
mistress's contused hand, and added, with much 
genuine indignation : — 

" I couldn't help saying thaty and I only wish 
I might have spoke plainer. However, master's 
only answer was a sigh." 

^^And such, Elisha, only shows us that mere 
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complaint to Mr. Radnor would do no good. 
His health is broken, and, for some reason or 
another, he will not dismiss this woman, as any 
other master would, at once, and with no hope 
that she should return. I should be careless of 
anything she might threaten ; and my own idea 
is, that his own fear of the injury she might 
cause him or others is wholly without founda- 
tion. It is a mere phantom of the brain of 
a nervous man; still, as he believes in its 
reality, complaint would only lead to his having 
a fresh' altercation with this woman, in which 
her insolence would but increase his fear and 
her own power. Therefore, I forbid a single 
word about this slight matter. It has even 
its advantages, as it places her completely in 
my power, should her behaviour yet necessi- 
tate the interference of a magistrate. But I 
think this great evil will work its own cure; 
and that, finding she cannot live here in com- 
fort, or with profit to herself, she will just 
now go." 

*^Not, ma'am, till she has done every bit 
of mischief that she can, you may be sure. 
I've borne her ways too long not to know what 
Betty Jack really is. As to what master's secret 
be, I don't pretend to guess. He never told me 
aught about it. All I know is, that I drive him 
to the railway-station every three or four months, 
and that he goes a short journey, but where, he 
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doesn't say. There has been a good deal of 
parish gossip about master and a lady as came 
with her little boy to live at Street End House, 
some three years ago; but my belief is that 
Betty set the scandal afloat herself, and added 
to it by all sorts of hints and by-talk. Other 
folks have seen, they say, a young woman about 
the house, at strange sort of times, but I never 
did; and my 'pinion is, that dear master is as 
innocent of evil in it all as a babe unborn." 

^^ I think so too, Elisha ; and this gives me 
the fullest confidence in the duty which lies 
before me. Now, when you go up again, in- 
quire from Mr. Radnor at what hour he would 
like to dine, as I must be^n to get regularity 
in our little household; and also learn, in case 
of my finding matters which need repair or 
alteration, if I have his authority for the same 
being done." 

When Elisha was gone. Miss Eliot herself 
went upstairs, and fetched some tincture she 
had in a small medicine chest ; and bathing her 
arm with this, the swelling and blackness soon 
decreased — this to an extent that surprised the 
old man when he returned. He bore his master's 
thanks for the charming breakfast which had 
been sent upstairs, as well as his (Mr. Radnor's) 
authority to do in all respects as Miss Eliot 
considered iiecessary — with this consideration 
borne in mind, however, that his money affairs 
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were not in a very prosperous state, owing, as 
he feared, to his servant's bad management ; 
but, as far as was prudent, his housekeeper might 
act — though of this and other things he would 
speak, as soon as he felt able to seek an interview. 

"Mr Radnor's authority is all I require," was 
Miss Eliot's onlv answer. 

Elisha then added that he had to drive his master 
to the railway-station in about an hour^s time, 
and fetch him thence at three o'clock, and that 
four, or a little before, would be early enough for 
dinner. He likewise said that the house was to 
be lefl in peace for that day, as Betty was herself 
putting the horse into the cart, and otherwise pre- 
paring to be off to Welton, according to her own 
account. 

** But her going, ma'am," added Elisha, " needn't 
put you out about master's dinner ; for if so be 
you know anything about cooking, why ." 

«rm a very fair cook, Elisha." 

" Why, dear me, ma'am, you 'pears to me to 
know most things. Well, I shouldn't have thought 
that a lady like you, with such little fair hands, 
would ha' know'd much about saucepans and 
gridirons ; but leastways if you do, I'll do the hard 
part, and fry or roast, and all that, if you'll be 
good enough to keep house till I can get- back 
from the station, for I won't be long a-driving 
master there ; for ye see, miss, it ain't at all cur' us 
that Tm a bit up to cooking, seeing that that old 
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witch keeps me on cold meat six days out of 
every week ; so that if it wasn't for a bit o' frying 
and something o* that sort at nights, I couldn't 
ha' stood her doings out. So that is how it be, 
miss." 

^^ I am glad I have so able an ally/' said the 
housekeeper, with a quiet smile ; " for I fear we 
shall be put to some straits before we have yet 
done with Mrs. Jack. Now, be good enough to 
clear away, whilst I write out the orders for what 
I want from Welton." 

She took her writing materials, and, sitting 
down in the bay, remained there quietly, till long 
after she had heard Mrs. Jack drive out of the 
yard. But now that Elisha came in to say that 
he and his master were going, and that he would 
be back in half an hour, she rose, and, putting 
back the shrubs a little with her hand through 
the open window, tried to get some glimpse 
of him whose ** servant " she called herself. It was 
but a dim view, much blocked by intervening 
leaves ; but she saw enough to show her that his 
sight was very dim, his step feeble, his face pre* 
maturely aged, and his whole person betokening 
the existence of some sorrow that had lasted 
long, and lived with him even now. Without 
speaking, he permitted Elisha to assist him into 
thegig, and, once there, he bent his head downwards 
in its accustomed meditative mood. 

When the white gate had swung to, and the 
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sound of the gig had died in the distance, she too 
sat down in the shadows which were about her, 
and was quiet for a time. 

Lured at length by the broadening sun, she 
went out into the garden, taking with her 
some crumbs she had preserved to strew upon the 
study window for Pearl and Peri. But their 
tender master had be6n there before her, and 
scattered com in its accustomed place, though 
whether or not they were disconsolate at his 
absence, they had not flown up to peck it, but 
stood stilly side by side, their feathers but little 
unfolded, though the sun fell warm and glad. She 
stooped to caress them; then moving onward 
slowly, to her delight they followed her step by 
step, till she reached the splendid terrace ; from 
thence they would not go, though they kept 
measure with her steps as she went up and down, 
or stayed as she stayed to pluck some violet from 
beneath its leaves, some narcissus from its stem, 
some lily witJi its pensive head. But she was 
very glad she had won such way already in the 
favour of the creatures which he loved. 

As she walked up and down, the recollection 
of the parcel occurred to her ; so, going quickly to 
the little summer-house, she found, asshe suspected, 
that it was gone. None but Mr. Radnor could have 
taken it, as he alone, as far as she knew, had been 
into the garden «ince the early morning ; thus, 

VOL. I. G 
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without intending it^ she had caught as it were 
one clue to the household mystery ; and that, for 
the sake of some lonely and hapless child, he, to 
whom she had come and called herself ^^ servant," 
bore ignominy and household uncharitableness of 
many kinds. 

Coming slowly towards the house, she stopped 
for a moment by one of the study casements, to 
add the bud of a monthly rose to the little nose- 
gay she had been gathering, when, casting acci- 
dentally, as it were, her gaze within the fine book» 
lined room, she saw, to her infinite astonishment, 
a short, stout velveteen-coated man, standing by 
a large desk-like writing table, searching amidst 
the letters and papers which covered it ; she could 
not see his face, as it was turned away, but she 
saw his hands distinctly, and was struck by their 
grimy hue, this not so much the effect of dirt, as 
one arising from peculiar labour ; she had noticed 
the same thing the previous day, in passing 
through the coal and mining district of Uorton 
Wood, and had rightly referred the cause to the 
work carried on in the adjacent pits and blast 
furnaces. Acting upon her momentary surprise, 
rather than silently returning to the house, and so 
confronting him, as she presently felt she should 
have done, she tapped upon the panes, and asked 
the man what he did there. She was heard, and 
the papers were laid down, but, otherwise too 
cautious to let his face be seen, the man slowly 
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turned towards the door, and thus, as a matter of 
course, passed out into the hall. 

When Miss Eliot reached the garden-door by 
which she had left the house, she found it had 
meanwhile been bolted from within. From 
thence, by going round to the yard, the kitchen 
was accessible, and through this the hall, and 
there she saw at once that the porch-door was 
ajar. Going thither, and so up the grassy road 
to the white gate, she could see the man climbing 
the hill, with such rapid strides as, in a minute 
more, to take him out of sight ; and thus to learn 
who he was, or what had been his purpose, was 
impossible. 

Returning slowly to the house, and thence to 
the kitchen, she saw, by shoe-marks on the floor, 
that he had entered by that way. He had also 
made himself quite at home, for he had been down 
into the cellar and drawn some strong ale, though 
how, she did not know, as she had supposed she 
held the key. He had also sat for some minutes 
by the fire, and lighted his pipe, as the half-con- 
sumed strip of paper with which he had done 
this lay within the fender. Taking this up with 
some curiosity, she saw that it was part of a leaf 
from one of those small clasped account-books in 
ordinary use. It was covered with figures, in re- 
lation to what seemed a colliery account, and 
across them was endorsed, in another, and much 

g2 
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more educated band, ^^ John Thombill, Mainstone 
HaU." 

She put this scrap of paper carefully into her 
pocket-book. It might serve as another clue 
towards clearing up the mystery of the house. 
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CHAPTER m. 

FHEMA AT MOORE FARM. 

On lookiiig through the house the previous day, 
Miss Eliot had just glanced into Mr. Radnor's 
study ; but now, being assured by his absence of 
some hours that she should not intrude upon his 
privacy, she entered it to look round with the eye 
of a scholar — ^the purpose of a mistress. 

It was a glorious room ! — one fitted for the 
shrine of imperishable thoughts — one fitted, by its 
bowery stillness, for contemplation of the highest 
kind — for work of the noblest manner! Not 
that the place, or the hour, or the instrument 
matters much, so the intellect be noble of its 
kind — ^the culture the best of its age. Still, 
beauty, and fitness, and order lend an assisting 
grace to the thought which labours to enrich 
humanity with the wisdom of progressive 
truth 1 
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The three casemented windows were embowered 
by creeping shrubs without — within fair colourB 
fell from the tinted panes above, and beyond lay 
the grand landscape, of wood, and hill, and 
stream. With the exception of between the 
windows, above the fire-place, and within one or 
two quaint recesses, the walls, from floor to 
ceiling, were covered by glass-fronted bookcases, 
so that not a particle of dust could fall on Mr. 
Radnor's beloved books. These were numerous, 
choice, and in scholarly condition. Open one, or 
twenty, or a hundred — each would be found to 
have been used by reverencing hands. Classical 
books were in majority — often various editions of 
one work. There were delicious little Elzevir 
duodecimos, clad in vellum or quaintly-gilded 
calf ; other editions of the old Italian and German 
presses — most of those rare, and often good ones 
— which issued so prolifically from the English 
press during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. But with these, as with the rest of his 
books, Mr. Radnor rarely came further than the 
last year of the last century. Unregarded by 
him, the great German and English scholars of 
the present age might annotate and correct. * He 
read his Herodotus in a copy a century old — the 
pages of the Cicero he used were yellow with the 
rust of time. As with these, so with the rest of 
his classic authors. His English books were 
numerous. In divinity, in logic, in metaphysics^ 
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in history, the range was large — the quality in 
many cases excellent. He had the folios of the 
fathers of English history. The literature of the 
Civil Wars was well represented. That of the 
Puritans had a shelf to itself. Poetry was in 
scanty measure — romance less so. But there 
were outweighing riches in original copies of the 
works of Jewell, Hooker, Chillingworth, and men 
of that stamp ; and of the eighteenth century 
there was no lack of the great harvest of slowly- 
progressive truth. But much of it stood unre- 
garded on the shelves. Hutton was there, with 
uncut leaves. The original edition of the 
" Wealth of Nations " looked as though never 
moved since placed there. The works of certain 
immortal Frenchmen stood flecked by the gentle 
dust of ten oblivious years. There was evidence 
of limit to truth, as there was limit to time. And 
80 in the dreamy stillness of the past, it was plain 
that the good man's mind rested gently, like that 
of a sleeping child. Beyond a shelf or two of 
quarterlies and magazines, there was scarcely a 
book of modem days. If there were, it was a 
volume of sermons, or a work on natural history 
or botany, or a manual of parish law. 

There was one good painting above the fire- 
place, some smaller ones around it, some few 
equally good in one or more of the recesses. In 
these, likewise, were globes, philosophical instru- 
ments, and a few antiquities. In one little glazed 
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recess beside the fire-place — carefully locked — 
might be seen some well-thumbed school-books, 
the Eton grammar and Delectus, with diction- 
aries and exercise books of other kinds. There 
were also little story-books and epitomes of his- 
tory, and small volumes of that silvery verse 
which is so like the music of angels to children's 
ears. On the top of sundry of these books lay a 
pair of well-worn child's gloves, in another place 
a few small toys, and in a mysterious blue paper, 
carefully folded, lay what looked very like a doll. 
These were matters of interest to the new house- 
keeper — perhaps from some associations connected 
with her own young days — for she returned to look 
at them more than once in making her survey of 
the room. 

So far as books and papers were concerned, all 
were in scholarly order, but beyond these Mrs. 
Jack's method of household ministration was as 
clear as the sun at noon. Unswept carpet, rusty 
grate, cobwebbed bookcases, undusted shelves and 
tables, all bore flagrant witness to what her worthy 
and uncomplaining master suffered at her hands ; 
though, according to her own shewing at sundry 
times, her labours in ^\ r. Radnor's study were 
herculean in amount and kind. Miss Eliot ob- 
served all this, and was perplexed what to do, as 
she knew of no one who could render her any as- 
sistance. At length, resolving to wait and cont^ult 
Elisha, she sat down at the desk before which the 
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man had stood, to see if she could discover what 
could have been the object of his curiosity. But 
beyond manuscript sermons, parochial accounts, 
and a few unimportant business letters, she could 
see nothing. One letter of old date was alone 
signed "John Thomhill." It was dated from 
London, and referred to a trivial matter connected 
with certain repairs to the church. 

Whilst pondering over the motives of this 
strange incident, she heard Elisha drive into the 
yard, and a minute or two after some one tapped 
at the study door. To her answer it slowly 
opened, and Barbie came in, and with sundry 
curtseys advanced to where Miss Eliot sat. She 
had hidden her pretty ringlets, and now, in a close- 
fitting cap and gown and snowy apron, stood the 
daintiest of little servants. 

" Tve taken the liberty to come, miss, and see 
how you're getting on — for mother and me've 
thought a deal about you ; and as she could spare 
me, I thought, maybe, if 1 come I might be use- 
ful. So 'Lisha calling at ours has drove me up, 
but not afore he told us how Betty stripped your 
bed last night." 

"I'm sorry Elisha is a gossip," replied Miss 
Eliot, gravely ; " and I must caution him in this 
respect. Though as to your coming. Barbie, 
it—" 

She was going to add that it was really very 
kind of her, and most opportune. But conscience 
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18 a very tender thing, particularly when sins are 
small and innocence untouched ; so Barbie, misin- 
terpreting the cause of gravity, judging it to be 
directed against herself, and fearing dismissal from 
the presence of this dear lady, as such in her 
heart she very justly considered her to be, tre- 
mulously interrupted her by drawing near, and 
saying in a low voice : — 

" If you please, ma'am, I have made it up with 
Silas, or I shouldn't have come." 

*^ I am glad of it. Barbie," was the quiet reply ; 
^^ and though I do not yet know sufficient of this 
young man to speak recommendingly, I fancy he 
is honest and true, from the little I heard yester- 
day. So have no further quarrels with him, and 
most certainly no further words with that man I 
saw on horseback." 

" I must tell Mr, Greene, ma'am, that I and 
Silas are friends." 

" Why ? " 

"He's mother's doctor, ma'am, and always 
speaks nicely to me ; and if so be I was rude — 
which he'd think I'd be if I didn't answer him — 
he'd tell her pretty soon. What's more, she 
don't half like Silas. She'd rather Td have 
Robert, for he gives it out that he's to have the 
farm and the money, though some folks say that 
the old mitosis, the grandmother, has put down 
Silas for a full half of both." 

" This has nothing to do with the matter," was 
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the reply. " What I mean is this. You must 
have no further words with this man — or rather 
gentleman — if you really love Silas. For tell me 
truly — did Mr. Greene ever talk of marriage to 
you." 

** No, ma'am. He's only said he likes to talk 
and walk with me a bit sometimes — and — ^" 

"And Silas Moore always speaks of mar- 
riage." 

" Oh dear, yes ! He was talking just so last 
night, and that if he'd money enough to take it, 
he'd get some one to speak to Mr. Radnor about 
a little firm as belongs to the church, and which 
folks say will be let at Michaelmas. The man 
that's in it has been there nigh three years, and 
ain't paid a bit o' rent, and wouldn't now, or go 
either, but that old Johnny Wigpit, the clerk, has 
been seeing about it, and laying the matter afore 
his master. For the man is some one old Betty 
recommended, or leastways come from by the 
forges, where there's folks she knows." 

" Indeed ! " asked Miss Eliot ; for the moment 
forgetting Barbie and her affairs, in the intense 
interest these incidental words afforded, "then 
this woman has friends in the mining country I" 

" She's very secret, ma'am, and I never heard it 
directly, nor was it ever talked of in mother's 
house, but I was one market day, just three years 
ago, in a shop in Welton, where some colliers 
stood telling Joel Breere — ^that's a gentleman as 
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lives In Lolesly, the village nigh our house, that 
Ben Briscoe had had a fresh slice of luck, and 
got a friend of his, that wasn't long out o' th' 
Union-house, a glebe farm belonging to Mainstone 
rectory. At this Joel swore — he's a hard-living, 
hard-swearing man, ma'am — and said, he sup- 
posed that it was that old Jezebel Betty that 
had done it." 

" Who is this Briscoe ? " 

" The country folks don't like mining folks, and 
so don't know much about 'em ; but Tm pretty 
sure he's colliery agent to Squire Thomhill at 
the hall ; and why Mr. Breere don't like him is 
because, ye see, Ben wur mighty busy in a great 
trial, that come about when I wur a little child, 
'atween the squire and Joel. Mother often tells 
how they spent thousands and thousands in fight- 
ing it, for it wur about some pit rights, worth a 
deal. Squire Thomhill got the day, through 
Ben's false swearing, as it's said, for lie's a bit of 
a relation to the squire, and so ever since the 
master has hated the squire vnth a deadly hate ; 
and no wonder if the right be his. There ain't 
no love lost on the other side, for the squire's a 
proud rich man, and looks on the master as less 
than himself, in many a way ; and so meet where 
they will, they turn aside, as the biggest and bitter- 
est enemies i' th' world." 

" Such hates are bad things, Barbie, for evil 
and tribulation are the only fruit they can 
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produce. Now, with respect to this farm, I will 
do young Moore a service, if I can ; that is to 
say, if, loving him, you will be good and true.'* 

" I do, I will love him," said the girl, sinking 
on her knees beside the writing-table, and hiding 
her face in her hands ; ^^ I do love Silas with my 
whole heart; I watch him from my chamber 
window, I J* 

" Then be true to him, and peace will come ; 
and no last words, if you can help it, with that 
handsome gentleman, for truth and pity are not 
always possible. Now, dry your tears," for 
Barbie was weeping, " and if you have come to be 
my little handmaid, you shall be so." 

Barbie kissed the tender hands which were held 
towards her ; and when she had risen, and there 
was sunshine once more in her face, she said, ^^how 
glad she should be to be useful, for she had come 
purposely to be so." 

" Thank you. Barbie ; when I stepped into the 
^ Brown Hen,' yesterday, I did not think I should 
find so useful and kindly a friend. Well, it is 
now ten " — Miss Eliot looked at her watch — ** and 
it will be three before Mr. Radnor returns ; in 
this case, do you think that there wiU be time 
to nicely cook the dinner, nicely clean this room, 
and '' 

** Oh, plenty,' ma'am," interrupted Barbie, with 
an alacrity which showed how delighted she was 
to oblige. " If 'Lisha '11 help me to take up the 
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carpet, and then beat it, and afterwards clean the 
windows, I'll do the rest ; for you see there ain*t a 
better housewife than mother the country wide, 
and rarely partic'lar she's been wi' me." 

" I'm sure I've a nice little maid ; but TU ring 
the bell, and consult Elisha as to the possibility 
of accomplishing all that is necessary by the 
time of Mr, Radnor's return; as, in his nervous 
state, it might not do for him to find his favourite 
room in a state of disorder," 

Elisha came, and thought that, were due 
alacrity used, every necessary point might be 
effected. His mistress then consulted him as to 
his master's dinner ; ^^ for, as this is the first day 
of my housekeeping, Elisha, I must show that in- 
tended reformations have already commenced." 

" God bless you, ma'atn, not a whit before the 
time. Well, now, master for one thing would like 
some trout, so, as soon as I've beat the carpet, I'll 
go down to the weir, and get a dish ; for that old 
witch would never cook 'em, bring ' em in when I 
might. Then master's partic'lar fond of roast 
mutton, though Betty never treats him to it, and 
so as the butcher '11 be round just now, I'd say 
mutton, and if there could be a pudding, the din- 
ner would be complete. My 'pinion is, and I 
don't joke a bit, miss, that if master had a pudding 
every day, it'd go nigh to cure him, for it would 
look as if he'd some one in this world to think of 
him." 
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*' He shall have a pudding, and I will make it/' 
vas the quiet reply, marked by the singular look 
expressive of pleasure, and pre-gone knowledge, 
which had already struck the old servant. 

So they all set busily to work, like swift-winged 
bees in the sunny glory of the noon ; and whilst 
the housekeeper removed the papers with delicate 
hand from the writing-table to the oak parlour, and 
Barbie out-lying books to the same place, old 
Elisha unnailed the carpet, and lifted away hea- 
vier things. At length, he brought into the oak 
parlour an oblong box painted green. 

" This is master's fiddle, miss," he said, " but it 
18 many a long day since he played on it. How- 
ever, if he does ever begin again, though I don't 
think it's likely, I shall say his heart is comforted^ 
because it knows a better day will come." 

" Perhaps this may be, Elisha," was another of 
those quiet replies which expressed so little, and 
yet seemed to mean so much. 

When her own task was accomplished, in the 
most scholarly manner, and directions given to 
Barbie, Miss Eliot dressed to go to Moore farm, 
as Silas was likely to start about eleven, the wag- 
gon and waggoner going on before ; for market- 
day was not till the morrow, and the com was 
thus carried to the market cross by a certain hour 
of the previous evening. The corn-sales took 
place only once a month, and the young farmer, 
when he had a sale to make^ generally remained 
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in the little town till the following afternoon; 
though he returned the same evening* had ki^ 
gale been previouslT made. 

Going back to Mr. Radnor's study to give some 
final order, Miss Eliot found Barbie mounted on 
the library steps, engaged in carefullj dusting 
the large picture above the fireplace. It wma 
probable she had asked Elisha about it, for the 
old man, staying in his task of lifting away the 
carpet, was telling her the little he knew. 

^ It is the likeness,*' he said, '* as far as I be ac- 
quainted, of Dr. Waldo, master of one of the 
largest Oxford Colleges. Mr. Radnor never told 
me as it might be, though I heard him once say 
as much to a country gentleman, who calling had 
asked whose picture it was; and the Doctor^s now 
dead I know, for master, telling me that his old 
friend Dr. Waldo had died, sent me about three 
years ago to Welton, to order him a new suit of 
black, and to buy him a crape hatband, which he 
has worn ever since. I fancv he was fond of the 
old Doctor, who died very aged, but for what rear 
son I can't take on me to sav, for I don't know 
particlars. It may be he was once his chaplain^ 
or secretary, or something of that sort." 

^fiss Eliot heard this, but made no comments ; 
when she had spoken to Barbie she came back 
into the halL Just at this moment a cart drove 
up the house-road, and in another second some one 
could be heard in the kitchen. Placing his bar- 
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den in the garden, Elisha came back into the hall. 

^^ It is Bull, the butcher, ma'am," he said. '^ And 
if you'll be good enough to speak to him you can 
say you're housekeeper, and that he hasn't to take 
Betty's orders any more. You mustn't mind him 
being impudent, for he's one of the old missus's 
friends. She turned off Hill the butcher about 
two years ago, much to master^s trouble, for 
he always served him honestly and welL" 

Thus informed, Miss Eliot went into the kitchen, 
where stood the butcher, a coai'se, ruffianly-looking 
fellow. He was calling out " Betty I Betty ! " 

^ For the future, Mr. Bull," said the new mis- 
tress, '^ you are to receive your orders from me, 
and not from Mrs. Jack." 

^Indeed," replied the fellow, with a stare; 
'^ I heard something of this as I came along, but 
it's nothing to me. Whilst Mrs. Jack's here, 
I shall look on her as missus, and what she likes 
to order I'll bring." 

** You can do so, but at the peril of non-pay- 
ment." 

'^ I shall see to that ; for enough's owed me now, 
and I ain't going to give up the custom till every 
sixpence's settled. I don't see much chance of that, 
for the old parson don't pay nobody now-a-days." 

^ What is the amount? " 

" I don't see no good o' telling you. You can't 
pay the bill, I daresay, no more than Betty 
Jack." 

VOL.1. H 
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^^ I am not here to answer insolent questions. 
As Mr. Radnor's represent ative, I ask what \s the 
amount of the claim, which, if upon inquiry I 
find it to be correct, shall be settled on ** 

^' Ah I ah I so Betty has talked a long while. 
Well, if you must know, it's somewhere about 
£24 10s." 

'^ That is a large sura," said Miss Eliot, quietly; 
" but bring the bill of items to-morrow, and if 
found correct the money shall be paid on Mon- 
day. One of my duties here is the settlement of 
Mr. Radnor's domestic affairs." 

The man had begun already to suspect, both 
from Miss Eliot's appearance and manner, that 
the ground he had taken was untenable ; and now 
assured that his claim would be settled so soon, 
his words and demeanour were as abjectly com- 
plaisant as they had been before insolent. But 
beyond reiterating her desire that the bill be 
brought on the morrow, and making a ready- 
money purchase for that day's consumption, she 
held no further parley with the man, who soon 
drove off, well assured that he had made a great 
mistake, as also that Betty Jack's reign was near 
its close, and that a very different state of affairs 
had already had commencement in Mr. Radnor's 
household. 

When Miss Eliot reached the white gate, vrith 
old Wolf at her side, and pretty Fleckie follow- 
ing her footsteps at a diotjince, she noticed, as she 
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looked up the hill, an old woman seated on a road- 
side stone, at no great distance, busily knitting. 
Her face was turned towards the parsonage-gate, 
so that, though much shadowed by the over-arch- 
ing hedgerow, she could see all that went or 
came. Miss Eliot had noticed this same old 
woman when previously there, but thinking then, 
as at present, that it was some old country wife 
resting herself on the way while on some little 
journey, she scarcely noticed the matter, but went 
downwards towards the farm. But, as she did so, 
the old woman rose, and, still knitting, followed 
slowly after. 

The lane leading to the farm had been originally 
a strip of upland moor, for, winding irregularly 
towards the white-washed house, it occasionally 
spread itself out to a considerable width. Such 
spaces were covered by the greenest turf, varied 
by little sedgy spots, and clumps of luxuriant 
gorse and fern. The side nearest the rising up- 
land was broken in one or two places by protu- 
berant masses of red sandstone. Through a 
fissure in the mass nearest the house poured out 
a bounteous spring, and one evidently used for 
household purposes, as a milking-pail and wooden 
bowl stood on a rocky ledge close by ; and there 
was the print of small and naked feet on the 
splashy soil around. The house was so plainly 
visible &om this spring, that a door of entrance 

h2 
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at the side could be seen, as well as the farm-yard 
around ; and, by the side of an adjacent gable, a 
flight of granary stairs rose high and bare, and, 
singular as the red stone of which they were 
formed, reddened in the flooding sun. Opening 
an intervening gate, and crossing by a paved 
causeway to the farmhouse door. Miss Eliot saw 
before her a young girl, clad in what appeared to 
be another person's gown, as it was much too 
short for her, and overwrappmg in the upper part. 
A coarse apron was tied about her ; her head and 
feet were both bare ; and thus she stood listlessly 
against the door-stall, with a vacant expression of 
face that belonged either to idiocy or apathy. 
When Miss Eliot spoke to her she neither an- 
swered nor looked up, but still stood with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground, though, by an occa- 
sional gesture indicating watchfulness of some- 
thing passing within the house, it was probable 
that she had a purpose in waiting. Her slight 
small form was that of a girl between twelve and 
fourteen years of age, but her face might have 
belonged to one much older ; and her hands and 
arms — oh ! those pitiable hands ! — were reddened 
and distorted by a century of labour, so old and 
worn they looked. 

Eliciting no reply. Miss Eliot looked around, 
and seeing a man in the distance standing beside 
a ready-loaded waggon of com, she beckoned him 
towards her. When he came she asked if Silas 
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Moore was in^ and then in a lower voice if the 
girl was an idiot, or deaf and dumb. 

'^ Why, nOy missis ; Phema ain't a nat'ral as I 
know on," replied the man, in a voice which he 
tenderly toned down, so that the girl could have 
little chance of hearing him ; ^^ she was bright 
enough when a little thing, and the old master — 
that's dead now — brought her here ; but I think 
the old missus's dealings with her have slowly 
made her what she is, for she don't care for nowt, 
only Silas. As master Robert's never taken to 
her, and has helped the old missus in making her 
the drudge she is, Silas is the only one kind to 
her; she knows that, and my 'pinion is, it be the 
only thing she does. She'd run away if she'd any 
sense, that she would, but she ain't." 

"Poor child 1" said Miss Eliot, tenderly; 
and as she spoke she laid her hand upon the 
girl's arm, but it elicited no response, neither 
smile, nor word, nor glance. Finding this, and 
learning that the young master was within, the 
housekeeper entered, crossed a large brewhouse, 
and so into the farm-house kitchen, wherein she 
could hear voices ; but a sight upon the threshold 
arrested her intention. It was that of a man, of 
thirty, dressed in a smock frock, who, seated at a 
dresser, had some food and drink before him, but 
who, instead of eating, was intently listening to 
the conversation carried on, on the other side a 
high wooden screen placed about the fire-place. 
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His attention was so earnest, that till she moved 
again he neither saw nor heard the lady ; so that 
she had full time to be struck with his sinister 
and crafty face, and the acuteness with which he 
listened, as with his eyes bent down upon his food, 
his right elbow rested on the table, and his hand 
was gathered to his ear. As she moved forward, 
their eyes met : conscious of this observation, 
he instantly changed his attitude, and affected to 
be busy with his food; but the nervous trepidation 
with which he moved his hand across his head, 
then raised his beer-horn, and next the waggoner's 
hat which lay upon the table near, proved how 
annoying this observation had been. 

Without noticing him, though she read a whole 
history in his face, Miss Eliot passed round the 
screen, and, addressing a middle-aged man, who 
sat writing at a small table, asked if she could 
speak to Silas Moore. In a high-backed chair 
more within the chimney-comer, yet near the 
table, sat an old woman, lithe and active, though 
apparently somewhat deaf and short-sighted ; 
she had been employed in cutting thick slices of 
bread, and spreading within them strips of bacon- 
fat, so as to form coarse sandwiches, and these she 
was now folding within a piece of blue sugar 
paper. There was a hook pot over the fire, and 
by the wet floor around, and the mop standing by ; 
it was probable that Phema had been employed 
there but a few minutes before. 
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Civilly rising, the man replied that his brother 
was changing his coat, but would be down 
stairs in a minute; he then asked her to be 
seated. 

** You're the person, I suppose," he added, in 
his slow and somewhat sullen mode of speech, 
^' that's new come to the parsonage, that 'Lisha 
told us of last night." 

" Yes, I am the new housekeeper." 

Miss Eliot had not seated herself, and, as^ she 
said this, Robert Moore glanced at her furtively, 
and, as the result seemed, with dismay, for he said 
gruffly:— 

"Betty's telled us all along that she was 
mistress for life at the parsonage ; but if thee art 
come, I don't see it's likely." 

"I am not answerable for what Mrs. Jack 
may have said," replied Miss Eliot, quietly ; " I 
am, by the authority of Mr. Radnor, mistress at 
the parsonage, and likely to remain so." 

The expression of chagrin in Robert Moore's 
face was intense. For a moment he was silent, 
and then he said, as though to himself, " It's a 
pity folks tell lies — if they didn't, other folks would 
do differently." 

" What's that — what's that ? " screamed the old 
woman; "it's about old Betty, ain't it, eh ? I teUed 
thee many a-day she wasn't a good un, and 
thee'U find it out just now. What did she come 
hanging about here for — ^why wur she i' th' lane 
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last night ? Why, I know, to borrow money, or 
talk o* money, which thee'st been goose enough 
to lend her, Robert, thinking to get a good bit 
again for it, though thou hast stood hard and fast 
that thou hastn't." 

Robert Moore was a man of slow thoughts and 
cold feelings; but the old woman's garrulity 
incensed him greatly, it was plain to see; for 
shaking her somewhat rudely by the shoulder, as 
a sign to be still, he diverted her attention, by 
asking her where Phema was, and why the house- 
place was left wet and littered. Then turning to 
Miss Eliot, and glancing furtively at her face, to 
see what impression the old woman's words had 
made upon her, he said, in a low voice, ** You 
mustn't heed her — like many old folks, she talks 
nonsense." Miss Eliot did not think so, at least 
in this case, but she made no reply. 

However, the check so far operated as to move 
the old woman's thoughts in a fresh direction ; for, 
calling ^^ Jonathan, Jonathan!" she turned her 
face eagerly towards the end of the screen. 
Quicker almost than she could bid, there stood 
the man who had sat at the dresser, his hat now 
in his hand, his watchfulness none the less, though 
the manner assumed was that of a dogged im- 
penetrableness, which neither observed nor under- 
stood. 

^^If thee hast filled thy belly, and it takes a 
sight to do it," she said coarsely, ^^ be thee off and 
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call thee Phema by the way. And mind thou'rt 
home to-night in good time, and no drink at 
Welton — at least o' my pajring for — for if I've a 
score at the ^ Crown,' be it no more than a groat, 
m turn thee off." 

" Very well, missus," was the brief and dogged 
reply, and with this the man tramped his way from 
the kitchen. 

Presently Phema came in and quietly resumed 
her work about the fire-place. For an instant the 
old woman neither saw nor heard her, but when 
she did she took up a hooked stick that stood by 
in the chimney-comer and held it in a threatening 
manner. But as if accustomed to both menaces 
and blows, the girl went passively on with her work, 
which wa« that of brightening up what in the 
north-west counties is called the " pit grate." It 
is simply a polished grating covering the pit, into 
which the ashes fell. 

" Where have yo been ? " asked the old woman, 
in her shrill tones ; ^' idling, as yo always be, and 
it's only a pity the old master didn't leave yo 
where he took yo from, that's all I know." At 
this instant a tiny kitten which had followed the 
girl in, clambering up her ragged sleeve, and then 
across her neck, leapt playfully down within reach 
of the stick. Dropping the rag she held, the girl 
took the pretty creature tenderly up, and setting 
it down on the other side, beyond the reach of 
harm, went on vdth her task. The act — ^full of 
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gentleness as it was — evidently irritated the old 
woman, for she instantly called out: — 

" Why do yo do that, idling yore time." 

The girl, hitherto so dumb, now spoke ; though 
in speech that was half inarticulate. 

" Yo may hurt me, though yo shan't Titt." 
And, saying this, she raised her face, in which for 
the first time was any expression other than that 
of sullen passiveness; and it was one that told 
well in her favour. 

Perceiving the stranger's gaze upon her, the old 
woman replaced her stick in the corner and con- 
tented herself with shaking her head. Just then 
some one came down the staircase which opened 
out into the kitchen, and the young farmer she 
had seen yesterday stood before Miss Eliot. He 
was a stalwart, handsome young man, quite in the 
prime of life, and full ten years younger than his 
brother. They were so little like one another as 
to bear scarcely a resemblance, except it was 
something of affinity in the tones of the voice and 
the movements of the hands. Miss Eliot addressed 
him, told him her name, said she had come to 
ask him to make some purchases for her in the 
little market town whither he was going, and of 
which she would speak on her way back to the 
parsonage. She then bid Robert Moore and his 
grandmother a civil good morning, and went slowly 
forth the way she came. As she did so she heard 
liobert, in his lagging kind of speech, bid his 
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brother spend no money^ and bank what he re- 
ceived for the com ; and the old grandmother add^ 
as she gave the parcel of coarse viands : — 

^^ This wi' a sup o' drink '11 serve thee well^ lad^ 
till thou'rt home again. And if thee stop the 
nighty don't thee spend money on a bed, lad ; Peggy 
Waters 11 give thee one, and if it be none o' th' 
best, thou needn't mind, it'll save money, and be 
all the same, when thou'st gotten up next morning. 
And if thee'st pinchM nowadays, itil be better 
for thee in time to come, as yo'll see, my dear." 
These latter words were spoken so clearly and 
distinctly an not to be mistaken by MiHS Eliot. 
Beaching the hodse-door slic stayed for Silas, who 
soon followed. The corn-loaded waggon wa» 
already passing out of sight at the far end of the 
lane, and the young farmer's horse stood ready 
saddled at the door. When lie catnc out and took 
the bridle from the man who held it, and so pre- 
pared to walk beside the lady whilst she gave him 
her commands, Phema came too, and touched him 
on the shoulder. 

"Yo'll be home i' th' morning, won't yo?" she 
said. 

" Yes, Phcma, and don't take on about grand- 
mother's crossness, or mind what Robert says — 
you know it's his way. And here, take the bread 
and bacon, it'll be a stay to thee, in case they go 
pinching without dinner, which perhaps they will. 
Maybe I'll bring thee a pie or bun from Wclton ; 
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and when better days come, and I get master of 
a farm of my own, it shall be well for thee, lass, as 
you'U find." 

Though these words were spoken so gently and 
kindly, and she was well accustomed to the 
speaker, Phema gave no sign that she imderstood 
them ; but leaning against the sunny wall, stood 
there as passively as she had done previously, 
the blue paper full of bread and bacon resting un- 
touched in her hand, just as Silas had given it to 
her. Neither did she answer, saving by a look 
expressive of childish wonder, not unmixed with 
fear, when Miss Eliot, bidding her good-bye, as 
she would to a little child, slipped a shilling in 
her empty hand. Even when they were half 
across the farmyard causeway, and Miss Eliot 
looked wonderingly back, there she still stood as 
inertly as before; though a minute after, when 
some one seemed coming from within the house, 
she glided swiftly and noiselessly away, in the 
direction of the granary stairs. 

" That poor child," said Miss Eliot, thought- 
fully, to the young farmer, ^^ seems a strange 
mixture of witlessness and sharpness, as though 
her senses were naturally good, but that harsh- 
ness, solitude, and want of education, were bringing 
them to a state bordering on idiocy. I speak 
thus to you, for I see you are her friend, and 
the only one I expect she has in the house- 
hold." 
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The young man stopped short, and looked 
earnestly and sadly into the speaker^s face. '' I 
think, ma'am, from what Barbie has said, that I 
may speak safely to you. Yes I next to Barbie her- 
self, Phema is a sore trouble to me. I've tried and 
tried a long time to make her place better in the 
house, but I can't; neither Robert nor the old 
woman '11 spend any money on her for schooling ; 
all they think of is to get as much drudgery out 
of her as they can, child though she be. And 
lately, since her good looks have begun to grow, a 
new sort of trouble has come up in my heart 
about her, though I think it's been unnoticed by 
any one but me." 

^^ Indeed I but has she no friends, no one to own 
her?" 

^^ Not that I know of, ma'am. All about her is a 
secret, that I have never been able to make clear ; 
for I was not here at the time she came, and when 
I did come to help Bobert, the old man, our 
grandfather, died soon after. He was kind to her, 
and knew her history, I think, leastways he brought 
her from the Union-house, and there he must 
have learnt something about her. Sometimes I 
think that both Bobert and the old woman know 
a good deal about her ; though, if they do, they 
keep it close enough. I have my own opinion 
too, but it touches too much on old family 
troubles for me to care to name it." Silas then 
moved on, and kept silence for some minutes. 
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" If I had money enough to take a small farm 
on my own account," he added presently, "and 
Barbie and I could keep friends long enough to 
get married, why, I'd have Phema home, and care 
for naught they said ; though just at present I'm 
bound hand and foot. But I thank you, ma'am, 
for the good you've already done Barbie ; she told 
me of you last night, and of your coming to the 
parsonage, and right glad I am, for a mistress 
of a right kind has been long and sorely needed 
there." 

" Indeed 1 then I hope I shall effect some good. 
As to Barbie, she is very pretty, and I think loves 
you very dearly. She only wants,I fear, some steadi- 
ness of purpose ; for the rest she has — as it seems 
to me from the little opportunity I have yet had 
of judging — a warm and innocent heart ; and 
moreover she is, for her class, one of the handiest 
and neatest little housewives I ever saw." 

It was fine to see the young man's face at this 
evidently sincere praise of her he loved. In a 
moment it was suffused from brow to chin — the 
eyes expressed both sudden joy and pride, and 
his voice faltered from profound emotion as he 
spoke. 

" God bless and thank you, ma'am, for any word 
of good about my Barbie, for I love her as well as 
any man can love ; she's only a bit too fond of 
praise, but that's nat'ral perhaps to one so young 
and pretty. Her mother spoils her, you see, and 
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likes her to be flattered, and much thought of, for 
there's money in the rear, and a few acres beside. 
But that's nothing to me, if there wasn't a six- 
pence I should love her just the same. It does 
this harm though — ^it makes Mrs. Bell look to 
places and people she shouldn't, and leads her to 
half encourage the going up and down of that 
profligate fellow Greene, though she must know 
well enough that he wouldn't take Barbie home as 
his wife — or treat her as an honest man should." It 
was evident that Silas Moore was a jealous lover, 
for he ground his teeth and clenched his right 
hand as he spoke. 

^* Well 1 " said Miss Eliot, " I hope you and 
Barbie will settle matters satisfactorily before long; 
for I cannot but think so sweet and tender a human 
flower will be best in the keepinoj of a husband 
such as I fully think you will make. In the mean- 
while, I will do what good I can, and I shall be 
truly glad if any counsel or example of mine be 
beneficial." She then went on to tell Silas Moore 
how opportunely Barbie had come up to the 
parsonage that morning, and how busy she was at 
that minute in Mr. Radnor's study. 

** Let her be as useful as she can, ma'am ; for 
Mr. Radnor is worthy of his neighbours' care, 
though Betty Jack has done much to damage 
their good opinion. But things'U mend now, 
ma'am ; f or^ as 'Lisha said last night, and I beg 
pardon for repeating it, the look of your face had 
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warmed his hearty and made him as sure that 
things in awhile would look up, as that the sun 
would rise to-morrow." 

Miss Eliot blushed deeply, and there was an 
agitation in her voice and manner that did not 
escape her listener. To turn the subject off, she 
referred to such things as she wanted at Welton, 
and then gave the list she had written out. 

They had walked onward during the latter part 
of their conversation, the young farmer leading 
his horse, and keeping a step respectfully in the 
rear, and were now far up the lane. But when he 
had taken the list, and glanced down it, he 
stopped abruptly. He seemed vdshful to speak, 
but yet hesitated. 

" What is it?" asked Miss Eliot, stopping too ; 
^* will the things be difficult to procure, or ^" 

^^ Excuse me^ ma'am, but the truth is best told 
you. I'm right happy to oblige you, and was I 
more a master than I am I wouldn't say a word 
about it, but I don't think they'll let me have the 
things without the money, when they hear they're 
for Mainstone Parsonage; for, through Betty's 
doings I suppose, Mr. Radnor's credit has gone 
sadly down in Welton." 

" I am sorry to hear this — ^it only proves that 
there has been lengthened ill-management of his af- 
fairs; for Mr. Radnor is, I am given to understand, 
a man of simple and inexpensive tastes'. As to what 
is required for me, there need be no difficulty — ^let 
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enquiry be made at the bank, in the name of 
Simeon, and a satisfactory answer will be given. 
As soon as I have approved of what you bring, the 
tradesmen can draw for their respective amounts, 
as I need what money I have for household use." 
Thus saying, she passed on. A few steps farther 
brought in sight the little old woman who had 
followed Miss Eliot into the lane ; she now rose 
from off the stone, where she had seated herself, 
and stood re^ectfully waiting the lady's ap- 
proach. 

" Who is this person?" asked Miss Eliot, of the 
young farmer. 

** Her name's Peggy Giles. She keeps a small 
huckster's shop, about a quarter of a mile up the 
hill, and her son works in Squire Thomhill's 
quarry. Mr. Radnor — or rather Mrs. Jack — owes 
her a good bit of money, and I suppose it's about 
that she needs speech with you ; if so, and 
you have no further commands, I will ride on." 

She had none; so, wishing Miss Eliot a respect- 
ful " good day," the young man went onwards. 
At this, the old woman made herself and her 
business known, and disclosed a sad tale of oppres- 
sion. 

"The sum is a large one," said Miss Eliot, 
thoughtfully, when the old woman had paused ; 
" and I can scarcely credit that it could be run 
up at such a small shop as you describe yours to 
be. But you should have seen Mr. Ea.dnor, and 
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spoken to him, or his friend Mr. Simeon, when he 
was here." 

" I did try times enough and often, ma'am,'* 
said the woman, ^^ but Betty always managed to 
prevent me. Even when she wasn't at home, and 
'Lisha neither, and I'd go up to the house to try 
to see the master, she always found out that I had 
been there. It has always puzzled me much how 
she came to know, and I only make it out by 
thinking that she left some spy or other on the 
watch. Indeed, there are folks who have seen a 
flashy miss about the place, and a stranger man 
as well." 

"Indeed!" replied Miss Eliot — ^the recollec- 
tion of the stranger of that morning recurring to 
her mind. " As you sat so long by the roadnaide 
hoping to see me, did you see a man pass by, a 
short thicknget man, dressed in a velveteen coat?" 

" Ay I I did; and he'd a horse in the furze, a bit 
up the hill, and pretty hard he rode off when he 
mounted. No I I didn't know him, though I 
guessed he was from the mining country, by the 
colour of his hands. But TU ask my boy, he may 
know, he sees the pit folks a good deal at times, 
when the Squire's at home." 

" Do so, but say nothing to Mrs. Jack." 

" Not I, ma'am," interrupted the old woman, in 
an angry voice ; " I told her only the day afore 
you come, that things wouldn't be a-going on as 
they was, come what might. For my lad and me 
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had to go in tmst at Welton, for tea and coffee, 
and sugar and candles, and that the man there 
was getting so that he wouldn't wait much longer 
for his bill. At this she flounced out o' th' shop, 
threatening that we should be turned out of the 
cottage and garden when next quarter-day came. 
For you see, they belong to the church, and Mr. 
Sadnoi^s our landlord." 

'^ Be under no alarm of the kind ; whilst I am 
here, no injustice shall be done. In the mean- 
while, supply nothing further to Mrs. Jack. Your 
bill I will take and look over, and walk up and 
speak to you about it some time next week. If it 
is correct, it shall be paid without delay." 

The poor old creature's eyes filled with tears, 
and she was much moved by her great gladness. 
"God bless you, ma'aml" she said heartily; "you've 
lifted a load that's sorely weighed me down. I 
did not know where the money for them at Welton 
was to come from, for I've nothing but my son's 
wages, and the bit I make by my shop and garden, 
to depend on. God bless you, ma'am — ^your com- 
ing's a bright thing for Mainstone Parsonage." 

When she had made some further inquiries of 
the old woman. Miss Eliot hastened homewards. 
Barbie had by this time progressed greatly with 
her labours ; and Elisha had not only effected his 
share, but procured the promised trout, for they 
lay sparkling in a dish on the kitchen dresser. 

I 2 
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Indeed it was now time to prepare dinner. So; 
when she had taken off her walking-dress, Miss 
Eliot proceeded to make Mr. Radnor^s pudding ; 
but a difficulty now arose, for Mrs. Jack had 
locked up both the dairy, and, amongst other places, 
the closet which held the jam. However, after 
due consultation with Elisha, he effected an entry 
into the first, and the latter was broken open, and 
disclosed a rare array of delicate preserves. These 
Miss Eliot carried to the buffet in the oak parlour, 
and then she hastened with what seemed her 
pleasant task. 

When Elisha had cleaned the plate and effected, 
at his mistress's suggestion, other very necessary 
reforms in connection with his master^s table, he 
made the gig ready and dressed himself to go and 
fetch Mr. Radnor. Barbie had laid down the 
carpet and dusted the furniture, and was now 
helping the progress of dinner, so that when Elisha 
stepped in to speak to his mistress before he went, 
the mutton was roasting, and the puddings 
prepared. 

"I do not know whether I have done right, 
Elisha," smiled Miss Eliot, as she smoothed down 
her little apron with floury fingers, " but I have, 
with Barbie's help — for my arm is but painful^ — 
made a custard as well as jam pudding. Do you 
think these will suit Mr. Radnor's taste ? " 

Elisha looked into his mistress's face respect- 
fully, but at the same time with sly curiosity. 
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^ YouVe so hit master's likings, as to seem as if 
you'd known him all your life. For ^* 

** You will please to make no such remark to 
Mr. Eadnor/' interrupted Miss Eliot, with that 
expressive firmness which was so characteristic. 

^I humbly beg your pardon, ma'am. I only 
meant to say that one who had lived with master 
all his life couldn't have hit his taste more 'sactly. 
I only think, if it was his very wedding-day, he'd 
chose them puddings for his dinner." 

He said no more upon the subject, but with a 
respectftil bow made his way to the door ; there, 
however, he stayed again, and spoke as one privi- 
leged by long services. 

" 'Sense me, ma'am, and don't be offended, but 
please, in recollecting master, don't forget yourself. 
Though he ain't the pleasure of knowing you, Mr. 
Radnor has that kind heart as to be sore troubled 
if he knew one in his house was forgotten. Indeed, 
he told me you was to be taken care of ^" 

"I will see to that," again interrupted Miss 
Eliot, this time with a smile. " When you return, 
you and Barbie shall have your dinner. Before 
long, these things shall be better ordered." 

When the gig had been driven from the court- 
yard once more, and neat-handed little Barbie 
could proceed alone. Miss Eliot repaired to the 
study and placed the books and papers aright; 
arrayed minor things, and, fetching flowers from 
the garden, dressed up an old china vase with their 
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blooms. When all was accomplished — ^when the 
paperslay upon the writing-desk in scholarly array- 
when the most loved books were placed reverently 
at the right hand — when the study gown fell invit- 
ingly across the back of the well-worn chair-when 
the study slippers were set — then the mistress 
looked round the place with searching eyes, and 
seemed well satisfied. The change was indeed 
extraordinary. That morning, when the master 
left it, there was, in spite of all the wealth of learn- 
ing gathered round its walls — ^in spite of the hea- 
venly sun which fell so golden on the floor — in spite 
of the living landscape seen beyond, set in an 
azure setting, and painted by a higher Master than 
mortal man — there was an air of visible desolation, 
the desolatest dearth earth has — that of the ab- 
sence of woman's thought and care I Now their 
visible signs were present, and even the simple 
master of the room would surely detect the change, 
and be influenced by it I 

When the dinner-table was set in a corner of 
the room — when dinner itself was ready — ^he re- 
turned. Elisha waited upon him, but he made no 
comment of any kind. Then the evening waned, 
and his tea was carried in ; still he was taciturn. 
Later still, when the sun had set, when the dew 
fell heavy upon the cowslip-garnished fields, 
Elisha came softly into the oak parlour, and so 
up to the oriel, inhere his mistress, with Wolf be- 
side Tier, was quietly seated. 
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" Ma'am, ma'am," he said, in soft and breath- 
less parenthesis. 

"Yes, Elisha." 

" I have just now been into the study for the 
bills you asked for, and " 

"What, Elishal" 

" Master was unlocking the case and getting 
out his violin. Depend upon it, he's going to 

play." 

«I am glad of it, Elisha"— and Miss Eliot 
smiled at the old man's enthusiastic quaintness ; 
"it shows that he is more cheerful — that the 
eflTort made to add to his comfort is successful." 

" Yes, indeed, he 's noticed everything. He 
ain't said a deal, but I know his way so well. At 
dinner-time I had asked for the bills and ac- 
counts you want, and here they are. Here is 
also a bit of paper with writing on it, I be- 
Keve." 

There were but shadows in the room, shadows 
of the swift-descending night. But, by holding 
the paper close against the oriel panes, when 
Elisha was gone, there fell light enough upon it, 
from the reflection of the huge fires upon the 
moorland ridge, for the housekeeper to read as 
follows : — 

** Being here — and suitable — you must be my 
right hand in most things. Therefore, next 
week, as early as possible, let Elisha drive you to 
Horton Wood, and there speak to Richard Wen- 
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lock With respect to a new plough we need, for at 
present I have not nerve. I am gratefiil to you 
for the reforms effected. Pray proceed. 

" J. Radnor." 

She read, and the light, on the moorland grew 
brighter as she did so. 

Then the violin began to play. Its notes were 
soft — harmonious ; but, as they grew onward and 
onward, they sounded as the wail of hopeless 
level 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SUNDAY AT MAIN8TONE. 

The kitchen -door was left unbolted for her en- 
traQce, but Mrs. Jack did not return home till 
very late that night, nor till long after the peace- 
ftd household had been in bed. She remained 
below a considerable time, as though supping, and 
inspecting such signs as might exist of what had 
taken place during the day. Then she came up- 
stairs with the tramp of a trooper, as careless 
whose rest she disturbed, but otherwise the night 
passed quietly. Miss Eliot had taken the precau- 
tion of having Elisha sleep in one of the unused 
bedchambers — ^and Barbie had likewise a little 
bed made up in Miss Eliot's own room ; for this 
good girl, intent upon being useful to the new 
housekeeper, had been home for leave to stay till 
Sunday morning, which her mother had granted 
willingly. 
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The morrow passed quietly as well. Mrs. Jack 
kept upstairs in the range of rooms she called her 
own, making, however, an occasional descent by 
the back staircase into the kitchen and adjacent 
places, to see, probably, what was going forward. 
However, beyond a display of passive rudeness, 
she kept her peace ; and Mr. Eadnor had again a 
punctual and well-cooked dinner, and all the do- 
mestic reforms and preparations for the morrow 
proceeded like clockwork. Early in the after- 
noon Silas Moore came back from Welton, with 
all his orders well executed, with report that the 
tradesmen were well satisfied, and that the in- 
quiries made at the bank had been of a most 
satisfactory kind. In fact, as he said, there was 
quite a commotion in the little town with respect 
to Mainstone's housekeeper, for thither the news 
had preceded him. Everybody was full of in- 
quiries and conjectures. It was the great fact of 
the day. Some said that the new housekeeper 
was a lady in disguise ; others that she had seen 
Mr. Kadnor somewhere, fallen in love with him, 
and gone to Mainstone in the hope of marrying 
him. Such was the innocent gossip of the little 
country town on market-day. One point of truth 
formed a part, however, of all these floating 
rumours — everyone wished for the downfall of 
Mrs. Jack — wondered why the parson had kept her 
so long ; and everyone considered that the advent 
of the new housekeeper had not taken place till 
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there was crying need. As Silas Moore repeated 
these rumours Miss Eliot only smiled : she was 
not one weak enough to explain where there ex- 
isted no necessity. The young farmer's little 
business ended, she made Barbie spread tea and 
other refreshments for him in the unused parlour; 
and there the lovers sat and talked, and so from 
thence they went to wander in the garden — till at 
last, when Silas fetched his horse from the stable, 
and gave Barbie a parting kiss at the white gate, 
his heart knew scarce a trouble, and for a time 
his burning jealousy was stilled. 

The Sabbath morning broke divinely. Bright 
sun, clear sky, flecked by lightest cloudlets, 
unbroken stillness, blessing with its hallowed 
peace I 

Rising early, and dressing in somewhat rich, 
but simple and becoming costume. Miss Eliot 
sent up Mr. Radnor's breakfast, and took her 
own. When Elisha brought in his master's cup 
for a second supply of tea, she inquired at what 
hour Mr. Radnor dined on Sundays. 

" He don't often get any. He isn't home from 
the church till five, and then Betty won't be 
be often in the way. What he has I usually set 
out as well as I can." 

"Has he no luncheon — nothing through all 
these long hours ?" 

" No, ma'am ! It is too far to come here be- 
tween the services — so he usually sits in the 
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veatry till it is time for afternoon duty. Mr. 
Simeon^ when here, said that master ought to 
have luncheon, and the doctor has said the same 
— but I could never get any put ready." 

"Well, Mr. Radnor shall have some to-day, 
which you shall carry. For myself, I shall not 
be at home — as I think, after afternoon service, of 
calling upon Miss Whitelock. Barbie has been 
kind enough to say that she will come for an hour 
or two, and see that all is ready by the time Mr. 
Badnor returns, as the dinner is so far prepared 
as to give but little trouble." 

" It is very good of you, missis, thinking in 
this way of poor master. But he needs it. This 
morning he seems very low, for when I first went 
into his room his head rested on his prayer book, 
and when he lifted up his face it was so mightily 
moved that I could but notice. I asked if he was 
ill, but he said no, only that his soul had been 
greatly touched by something. He did not say 
more, and I did not like to ask." 

"Indeed!" Coldly Miss Eliot said this-but, 
as she handed the old servant the cup, her eyes 
met his quaintly penetrating gaze, and she 
blushed scarlet. 

" I guess what moved him, miss," spoke Elisha, 
aflTecting not to notice his kind mistress's nervous- 
ness. " It was about his linen being laid out so 
beautifully, for his hand rested on the snowy 
handkerchief you had placed beside his book." 
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Again she blushed — ^this time she bent her 
head. 

^^ Mr. Simeon, when he engaged me/' she said, 
presently, ^^ was good enough to explain some of 
Mr. Radnor's peculiarities — ^and so far speak of his 
past history, as to give me knowledge as to what 
he had been in some measure accustomed to, and 
what were his tastes. I am therefore glad that I 
haye so far succeeded as to bring back any recol- 
lection of a happier past, if even for the time it 
moved him. But I trust, Elisha, you will make 
no remarks to Mr. Eadnor thereon. Indeed, you 
will do no good — rather, much harm." 

"I certainly won't, missis. Mr. Radnor isn't 
the one to listen, even if I did. Though I do 
hope it won't be long before he sees and thanks 
you for your kindness." 

"There is no cause for hurry — ^Mr. Radnor^s 
ovm time will suit me. I have been already richly 
paid for the little services I render." This was 
the quiet answer, and Elisha went. 

After breakfast — when Barbie was gone, Mr. 
Radnor's luncheon set ready for Elisha to take, 
Peri, Pearl, and Fleckie, and the other pets fed — 
Miss Eliot dressed and set forth, after having 
carefully locked up her own bedroom and the oak 
parlour, as Elisha advised. He was going to 
drive his master to church — the house would be, 
therefore, at the mercy of Mrs. Jack. 

Passing through the court-yard, across an 
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orchard path, across the rustic bridge, Miss Eliot 
made her way, by peaceful fields and shaded stiles, 
to the brow of the upland. Here she rested for a 
time, for it was yet early — the landscape all 
around lying tranquil in the sunny flower-decked 
beauty of the vernal morning. 

From its summit, the upland on its other side 
gently descended into an old wooded park left 
rough and uncultivated, but full of fine old trees 
and bosky coverts. From out this wooded portion 
the path wound by a large sedgy pool, on the 
other side of which stood a country-house of 
simple architecture and no great age. Many of its 
windows were shuttered, and smoke curled upwards 
but from one of its chimneys — ^yet the trees and 
turf about it, the gay clad flower-beds, the shining 
sun, and the beauty of the clear and ripple- 
covered pool, gave the place a cheerful aspect. 
Sitting down upon a long-felled tree, half buried 
in a wealth of springing fern, Miss Eliot looked 
about the place with some curiosity, as she knew, 
from what Barbie and Elisha had casually said, 
that this was Mainstone Park and^all. She also 
recollected, as her eyes glanced across the sheeny 
water at the solitary house, that this was the 
place endorsed on the scrap of paper she had 
picked up from the kitchen-hearth, and she re- 
gretted she had not made some inquiries of 
Elisha before setting out. However, what little 
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there was possible to learn was presently hers, 
for an old man, passing slowly on his way to 
church, stayed to touch his hat and wish the 
My "good moming"-80, being in his turn ad- 
dressed, he leant upon his stick and talked 
awhile. 

He said it was true enough that the place was 
Mainstone Hall — that the Squire's name was 
Thomhill — that he was the lord of that and 
several adjoining manors — that the living of 
Mainstone was in his gift — and that he owned 
much property in the mining country near. 

"Indeed! and what age man is Mr. Thomhill 
—a young man ?" 

** Dear no, missis ; he's within a few years as 
old as I, and Tm just upon seventy. He's about 
sixty-two, I should say — though he wouldn't like 
folks to guess it, or think him nigh as much. 
But you see he's a rich man, and can do what 
a poor man can't ; " and the old man, with much 
show of dry country humour, laid his finger on 
his bald pate, and then moved it significantly 
towards his toothless mouth. 

"Then he's a gentleman," smiled Miss Eliot, 
" who thinks much of. his personal appearance." 

" Ay, that he does. As Pomp, the old vaHet, 
as lives down here, says, his master takes as long 
to dress as a fine lady. Yet he ain't a nesh man 
na-ther, but's out pretty near the whole day 
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— riding, hunting, shooting, or something of that 
sort. That's to say when he's down here — for he 
lives in London mostly." 

"Then I suppose he's an elderly bachelor, 
making the most of the pleasures of this life." 

" You may say so, missis, and hollow enough 
his pleasures be, if all that's said be true. But 
he's been married, and has got a son — as nice a 
youth as can be. A good day it'll be for many a 
one when he's master here." 

This was Miss Eliot's first intimation that Mr. 
Thomhill had been married or had a son, and the 
facts seemed to furnish her with a new train of 
ideas — ^and she asked in a breath a string of 
questions. 

" Mr. Ellis Thomhill — for that's his name — may 
be about nineteen or a little more ; for he was 
about three years old when the dear young lady 
his mother died, and that is fifteen years ago. 
Her father was a poor clergyman, at a place about 
forty miles from here; and he and the Squire 
made up the match between 'em, though the last 
was past forty at that time, and the young lady. 
Miss Ellis, not eighteen. But he had what is 
called fallen in love with her, though there couldn't 
have been much of it in his heart, seeing the sort 
o' way he acted ; whilst her father was mighty 
taken that his daughter should make a match with 
one of the Squire's wealth and old name. Well ! 
they was married, and the father put into a rich 
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living^ where he soon died ; for he could but see 
how his daughter was treated and neglected. Ay, 
I may say insulted, for she was very gentle and 
beautiful ; and had soon three little babies of her 
own, though two on 'em died." 

"Indeed I" 

" Ay ! for he soon did, what he had done afore, 
and has done always since, even the very last time 
o' coming — that was, bringing his London missis 
under her very nose, and into the house. Poor 
lady, she took it much to heart, and so moped 
herself into an illness that took her ofi'. Master 
Ellis was thus left, for the two other little babies 
had gone before her." 

" Poor lady I hers is a sad story." 

*^It is. There ain't a sadder grave than Mrs. 
Thomhill's in the quiet church-yard, down there 
amongst the trees ; you'll see it, if you are on the 
way to church." 

" I am ; and her grave shall not miss the pity- 
ing glances of a stranger. But her little son — how 
and where was he brought up, and where is he, 
now he is so near a manly age ?" 

" Master Ellis was mostly kept down here at 
the hall whilst he was a little boy, under the care 
of the val-let's wife, who'd been his nurse. 
When he was old enough, the curate of the 
parish adjoining this used to go up to the hall 
meet days to give him lessons; but soon after Mr. 
Badnor came to the rectory the matter was just 

TOL. I. K 
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the other way, and Master Ellis went up daily to 
the parson's house to take his learning." 

" Then Mr. Radnor knows him? " 

" Ay 1 and loves him like his own self. Well, 
after a bit, Mr. Radnor took on him to say some- 
thing to the squire on the sort of home young 
master had — for the parson, although always a 
down-hearted man, leastways as long as he has 
lived hereabouts, for I well recollect folks speak- 
ing of it the very day he came, wasn't as moped 
as he is now. On that the squire took offence, 
and sent the boy off to some great school or 
another, though, of course, letting him come 
home at holiday time. After a good bit, when he 
was fifteen, I should say, or perhaps rather more, 
he left school for good, and, coming home, went 
up to Mainstone for his lessons, as before. What 
other time he had, and he wasn't an idle or racket- 
ing youth, he spent up and down the country — 
first visiting at one house and then another — for 
he got invited all about, so much did people like 
him. Then all of a sudden there was a quarrel 
between him and the squire, and he was sent off 
to college ; then, after a bit there was a bigger 
quarrel still, in which folks say Mr. Radnor took 
young master's part, leastways the parson went a 
deal to and fro to the hall, where he hadn't been 
used to go, for he'd always set his face against the 
squire's way o' living, and never liked old Pomp, 
file val-let. The end o' this quiirrel was, and 
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folks to this day know little enough about it, 
young master was sent off with a college tutor to 
furren parts ; and there he be now, as far as I can 
tell, though a nefiy of mine sajrs he saw him here- 
abouts since then in a mys-ter-ous sort o' way, but 
the truth of it I can't tell." 

^^ Yet the squire must miss his son, for he must 
surely have some affection for him ? ^ 

" Well, I can't be saying, by his way o' living, 
he don't 'pear to care for much beside himself. 
His grooms and servants all say his life ain't very 
creditable when away ; and when he's here, which 
he be every time shooting comes round, half them 
mornings he ain't off hunting or shooting, old 
Pomp's a figging him out, and then his carriage 
or riding-horse takes him up to Weldore Forge, to 
settle mining accounts with his agent, Ben Briscoe, 
or caQ on some squire or tenant as lives somewhat 
in the same fashion as himself ; for none o' the 
parsons' or the steadier squires' wives or daughters 
ask him to their homes, or ever go nigh the hall, and 
ain't done since Mrs. Thomhill died." 

^^ A man must have a selfish heart to live such 
a life. But this Briscoe ? What sort of a man 
ishet'* 

^^ He is a short thick-set man, as far as I know. 
But Fve come across bim but once or twice in my 
life, and that's years ago." 

*< He's some relation to Mr. Thomhill ? " 

" A cousin, I think, and next heir to some o' 

k2 
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the property, if Master Ellis died. But nobody 
looks for that day, for he's hated up and down the 
coal country as no other man would like to be. 
Three times the squire's colliers have risen up 
against him ; and once they' d to get soldiers from 
a town a good bit from here, to stop the riot 
there was in Welton. Another time they broke 
down the furnace part of Weldore Forge, and let 
out fires that hadn't been done for many a day. 
For, you see, he ain't content with being agent to 
the squire, but must meddle with many a thing 
he shouldn't, if there be hope o' wringing out a 
sixpence from the collier folks. Yet if all that's 
said be true, his gains don't thrive with him ; 
though of late, I b'lieve, he's been building him- 
self a house, and showing himself a moneyed man 
in many a t'other thing." 

The noise of wheels drawn slowly over what 
seemed coarse gravel broke the thread of con- 
versation at this point, and, looking across the 
sheeny pool in the direction whence it came. Miss 
Eliot saw an old-fashioned chaise, drawn by a 
white horse, proceeding along a carriage-way to 
the hall-door, where it stayed. Too dull of sight 
and hearing to detect the cause for himself, yet 
aware that his listener's attention had taken some 
new direction, he asked the cause, and when 
told he instantly rose and prepared to go. 

" It is the old chaise which takes Pomp, and 
sometimes his wife, to church — so 1 must be 
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a-goIng, though they mayn't start just yet ; and if 
you be on your way to church yourself, missis, 
and want to see the sort of man and woman as 
rules the squire's house, you'll not miss a sight of 
'em in the great pew near the pulpit." 

With this the old man wished the lady good 
morning, and resumed his walk ; but she, fleeter of 
foot, soon overtook and passed him, and soon 
again gaining the dewy shadows of the woodland, 
went winding by its fern-clad paths till a little 
bridge across a hedgerow rivulet led by a wicket 
once more into the sunny fields. These, by a 
gentle slope, went downwards to a stile. This 
crossed, there was a country road, and opposite 
was Mainstone's solitary little church and church- 
yard. A thickly-wooded hedge separated the 
road from the burial-ground, and a little lane or 
road, some fifty yards in length, one side of which 
was bounded by a field, led by a gate at its 
farthest end into the burial-ground. This sloped 
downwards, and what with the shadow of many 
trees, and the encompassing silence of solitary 
fields, green with springing mangle-wurzel and 
young com, a place more sequestered and yet 
beautiful cannot be conceived. Nor was it so full 
of shadows as to be sunless. In many many 
places the glory of the vernal morning lay wide 
and far ; warmed countless daisies into pink-eyed 
prime— crept up the ivy which wound about the 
church— lay on the few old tinted window-panes, 
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and rested refulgent on the little vane. In places 
where the hedges were not over high, where the 
white-clad hawthorn drooped towards the waving 
grass of hidden graves, you could see as the fields 
crept slowly down, a far range of the level along 
which for miles one of England's great canals 
winds its solitary way. Beyond this the country 
rises again into low-lying hills — these backed in 
the distance by bolder mountains. 

The church was very small, very old, and 
patched up, as might be seen, from year to year, 
to keep it weather-tight. A vast mass of clinging 
ivy made its old age comely ; a few old, and a 
fewer modern, monumental slabs, let into the 
outer walls, showed that in both the past and 
present human affections hovered about this soli- 
tary place; and a few old tinted panes yet linger- 
ing in the patched-up lancet-shaped windows, 
proved that here, as elsewhere, had been days of 
prime. But the most remarkable feature of this 
sequestered graveyard was an ancient building 
standing somewhere in its midst. At first it 
might be taken for a schoolbouse, but a nearer 
view showed it to be used in some way for the 
dead. Its ponderous iron-guarded door set in 'a 
low Saxon arch, seemed by the fungus and weeds 
about it to be rarely opened ; and when you had 
gone round its grey-lichened buttresses to the 
further end, and climbed up and looked through 
the large and wire-guarded window,, there could 
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be dimly distinguished within — for but few were 
the T2,js of sunlight that ever fell there — the dank 
flagged floor^ and a long army of mouldering 
tombs and effigies. Some of these were of costly 
marble, others of stone lettered with eternal 
brass, others guarded by rails of bronze^ others 
once coloured and gilded. But the colours were 
nearly gone, the gold vanishing— nothing there 
was permanent, but shadows and the gathering 
dust. Better far to lie down in the sunny nooks 
of the sequestered graveyard, to yield back to the 
elements their generous gifts, amidst the rustling 
fern, beneath the waving boughs, sung to by the 
lark at dawn, the nightingale at eve, covered by 
the smoothest turf, and decked with daisies, and 
cheered, if we had ears to hear, by the plough- 
man's whistle, the soft low beauty of the summer's 
winds, the grandeur of the winter's storm of hail 
or snow. Art decks no grave so beautifully as 
nature ; nor, as yet, has knowledge made us fully 
comprehend how near the simple is to the divine. 
This picturesque old place was nothing more 
than a family vault of a great ducal house, who 
in former days had buried here their dead. But 
it added greatly to the hoar beauty of the seques- 
tered place. When she had looked around it, 
Miss Eliot passed into the church, a cleanly 
whitewashed place, without decoration of any 
kind, and filled up with about a score of cumbrous 
wooden pews. The rectory pew, indicated by an 
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old half-legible brass plate upon the door, was, 
she was glad to find, m a quiet place, from whence 
it was probably little seen from either the read- 
ing-desk or pulpit, whilst, on the other hand, any- 
one so desiring could catch occasional glimpses of 
the preacher. She had felt a little anxious as to 
the place this pew might occupy ; now, set at rest 
on this point, she returned out-doors to the sun- 
shine, for the bell was only now beginning to ring 
the hour of service. In passing she could but 
notice the pew the old man had spoken of; it was 
large, conspicuously lined with scarlet cloth, and 
on its door was painted, ^^ John Thomhill, Esq., 
Mamstone Hall, 1700." 

The churchyard at the rear of the altar window 
was still more sequestered — more lovely, and 
broken by wavy undulations of soil. Portions of 
it were as wild as a forest path ; and passing as 
you did here and there into the covert of clumps 
of brushwood and ancient thorn-trees, crushing 
primroses wherever you might tread, or wetting 
your feet m some tiny spring welHng up from 
amidst tufts of sedges and golden king-cups, it 
might be constantly forgotten that the home of 
the dead was so near. 

In crossing the ridge of one of these bosky un- 
dulations, at no great distance from the church, 
the housekeeper came suddenly upon a low flat 
gravestone, upon which, at full length, lay a man 
dad in the ordinary Sunday dress of a rustic. 
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His elbow rested on the gravestone, his cheek on 
his hand, and his hat was pulled over his brow, 
as a shield from the sun — but enough of his fea- 
tures could be seen to show her that it was Jona- 
than, the waggoner at Moore Farm. Instead of 
giving the vacant stare usual with his class, he 
was lost in the profoundest thought ; and whether 
or not as an aid to him in any calculation or 
peculiar cogitation, there lay a little line of scraps 
of straw on the stone beneath his face, ranged in 
sequence^ and bitten off a straw he held in his 
vacant hand. His abstraction was so entire and 
singular that he did not perceive Miss Eliot till 
she had almost passed him, and till she had fully 
observed his extraordinary expression of face. 
Then their eyes met ; then his gaze fell beneath 
her keener one, but affecting instantly to be 
sleepy or sleeping, he pulled his hat still further 
over his brow, and leaning nearer to the stone 
kept his recumbent state. Miss Eliot did not 
again pass near him, but the expression of his 
face was not to be readily forgotten. 

As the bell ceased Miss Eliot returned to the 
church, through a portion of whose windows the 
broadening sun shed down its golden glory. Mr. 
Badnor was not yet in the reading-desk, though 
she had heard the gig arrive, but most of the 
pews were scantily occupied, and some score 
rustics, principally old men and children, were 
gathered along the aisle or sat in the little gallery. 
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In one pew was Silas Moore, handsome in person 
and decent in apparel; and as she returned his 
respectful recognition she heartily wished that 
Barbie were already his wife, for her glimpse into 
the sordid desolation of his home had touched 
her deeply. As she passed into the rectory pew, 
observed by all — for one kept whispering to the 
other that this was Mainstone's housekeeper — she 
was led for a moment to notice a woman who sat 
near the pew-door. She belonged to the rustic 
class, but her old-fashioned garb, her large pray er- 
book, folded in a check pocket-handkerchief, the 
great bunch of cottage-garden flowers which 
rested on her lap, the expression of peace and 
content in her honest sunburnt face, were quaint 
and peculiar in their way. She returned the 
lady's kindly glance with a look in which humility 
and independence were blended, and then re- 
sumed her observance of the congregation. 

The scarlet pew was yet unoccupied, when a 
general hush gave notice that Mr. Sadnor was 
ready to begin the morning service. A minute 
after the clerk announced the hymn with a strong 
nasal twang, and then commenced singing in the 
same undesirable tone. A sweetly feminine 
voice aided, and one by one the congregation 
joined in, to the great confusion of time and tune. 
Whilst this singing proceeded. Miss Eliot had 
time to quietly observe Mr. Radnor as he stood 
at his reading-desk. As she had noticed pre- 
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yiouslj his sight was impaired, and the defect 
seemed now increased by the strong light which 
fell down upon him from the unshaded window at 
his side. 

He was a well-built man, of medium height^ 
but spare almost to attenuatj. Studious asceti- 
cism and care combined had probably induced 
this state, for nature had certainly intended him 
to be far other than morose or melancholy. On 
the contrary, hk short crisp intensely black hair 
now tinged with grey — ^his mouth, expressive of 
that amount of the sensuous which lends power 
to spirit — his naturally ruddy complexion, which 
study and ill health had not wholly dimmed — ^the 
soft and benign expression of his eyes — all bespoke 
a man whom circumstance and not nature had 
made what he was. He might have been a 
daring seaman, a brave soldier, a passionate and 
generous lover ; and it was not improbable that, 
despite the pale disguise of time^ some of this 
quality and power existed still. 

He read the lessons euphoniously and extremely 
well. Miss Eliot had noticed Sheridan's rare 
book, " The Art of Reading," upon his desk the 
previous day, as well as other signs that Mr. 
£adnor made a good delivery an object of care 
and study. From his familiarity with this por- 
tion of his duty, any result of his defect of 
vision did not intrude itself upon the ear ; so that, 
with the exception of the singing, and old Johnny 
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Wigpit's "Amens," the service went on from 
point to point as harmoniously as the wind whis- 
pered in the leaves outside the church. 

The lessons were well advanced, when the oc- 
cupants of the scarlet pew came up the aisle. A 
great and very irreverant stir they made — or 
rather he made; for the woman, who duly fol- 
lowed the somewhat airy footsteps of the squire's 
superannuated valet, came onward as a beaten 
hound follows a harsh master. Never once did 
she raise her joyless cadaverous face — fully un- 
conscious did she seem that she wore an envied 
bonnet and a jealously-regarded gown. Dead as 
she seemed to these things, she crept or rather 
slunk into the pew, and so into a corner, till 
roused from thence by a mandate overheard by 
many. The man himself must have been sixty 
years old, at least if certain baggy wrinkles which 
no art could conceal might be taken in evidence 
against juvenility — otherwise appearances stood 
for thirty. He was quite en beauy in a costume a 
little antiquated — ^namely, a snuff-coloured swallow- 
tailed coat, a green waistcoat, duck trowsers, and 
a conspicuous shirt frill. His hair was of the 
finest brown, his teeth of the purest white; as 
such are not characteristics of sixty, his debt to 
art was large, though unacknowledged. His 
whole appearance bore much resemblance to that 
of a Frenchman of the old regime ; and the per- 
petual smirk he had upon his face, and the per- 
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petual bow with which he greeted everybody, did 
not in the least conceal his real character. Nature 
had not made him bland, courteous, or kind- 
tempered — but hard, cruel, selfish, and vain. He 
could fawn like a spaniel when necessary, and he 
could oppress, with the constancy of the mean 
tyrant he was, when opportunity and inclination 
existed. He was liked by nobody, sought by 
nobody, feared by nobody ; he was too mean and 
too small in place to be feared, yet he had walked 
up the aisle of Mainstone church, and now sat in 
its scarlet-clad pew, with the pompous air of a 
petit seigneur. Much he strutted, loudly he 
coughed, pompously he opened the squire's great 
clasped prayer-book, and none joined in the re- 
sponses in so high a key. Yet few noticed him, 
all despised him, and not a soul feared him except 
his miserable wife. If all reports were true, she 
led the life of an organ-grinder's dancing-dog, 
and cowed, abject and oppressed, she passed her 
miserable days. 

The lesscms over, Mr. Radnor retired to the 
vestry, and from thence returned, and so to the 
pulpit. As he passed, Miss Eliot fancied he 
looked towards the rectory pew, as though by a 
glance to gather some idea of his new house- 
keeper's appearance ; but from the retired situa- 
tion of the place where she sat, and his own imper- 
fect sight, he could have seen but little. Himself in 
the pulpit, and amidst the silent shadows which 
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fell reverently down f5pom the old timbered roof, 
he looked more as he had done in his serener and 
jounger day. More and more too, as he became 
absorbed in his earnest task, the native genius 
and goodness of the man were betrayed. Sin- 
cerely religious, in the best sense, simple in man- 
ner, fervid in delivery, poetical in taste, his ser- 
mon on the worth of a good conscience, and the 
value of reparation for evil done, was excellent in 
its way, and only marred here and there by a he- 
sitation, a stuttering, a stoppage, when his sight 
failed him, or his minute handwriting became il- 
legible. 

Amongst those who listened comprehendingly 
to his discourse were two, who took its words into 
their inmost souls. The one as a hope, the other 
as a grief. The ope as a sign and a testimony, 
that he who spoke so earnestly had by the tenor 
of his life obeyed the law that rules within, and 
that his sorrows arose from no moral brea^^h 
thereof. The other as an admonition and a re- 
proof for evil done — and so the contrite tears fell 
down, the contrite sighs arose, the contrite sobs 
broke forth, yet not without relief to the heavy- 
laden soul. 

" Hush, Margery I what's all this about t 
Cease I say, or it shall be the worse for you 
when you get home ! " 

These were words uttered more than once by a 
harsh and querulous voice, and overheard in 
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eeveral adjacent pews. But the sobs only sof- 
tened themselves into broken sighs, and it might 
be that the tears still fleetly fell, though no one 
saw the pale and stricken countenance. 

The sermon at last ended. Its soft low words 
died out amidst the cadences of the wind whis- 
pering amidst the vernal leaves, the unheard 
rustle of many an insect's silken wing, the chirp 
from many a crowded nest, and the silvery trickle 
from many a dropping spring. In this way earth's 
spiritual and material harmonies accord more than 
our common knowledge leads us to under- 
stand. 

Quietly waiting till the little congregation had 
gone forth, till Mr. Radnor had repaired to the 
font to christen some country child, Miss Eliot 
went forth too. Most of the people were already 
winding their way by stile and lane towards their 
rustic homes, whilst the old-fashioned vehicle 
from Mainstone Hall was just about to leave the 
church-porch. She had, therefore, a more dis- 
tinct view of the valet and his wife'9 countenance. 
Miss Eliot did not like either — the man's far less 
than the woman's — though he bowed obsequiously 
to her. In the woman's face was such an ex- 
pression of a broken spirit and a broken heart, 
that pity softened the repulsion felt. 

Passing incidentally by the vestry-door. Miss 
Eliot saw Elisha setting forth his master's lun- 
cheon. She did not however stay to speak, but 
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keeping more in the shadows of the churchyard, 
she took her way by its gate into an adjacent lane 
which descended slowly through some woodland 
towards the canal. The lane crossed a brook 
which ran picturesquely through the woodland, 
and then went upwards toward the canal bridge. 
From this could be seen the canal itself ; on one 
side of the bridge winding through sloping fields, 
green with waving com ; on the other side raised 
on a huge embankment above the level of a vast 
morass, of which a small portion here and there 
had been reclaimed. Yet solitary and wide ex- 
tending as this was, it was not without a solemn 
and peculiar beauty. Dreary and unseen by few 
— except by bargemen as they travelled by — still 
upon these flats rested, as everywhere upon God's 
earth, the sign and glory of His work. The flags 
in their green wilderness bent multitudinously in 
obedience to the wind — a million water-lilies 
floated where no hand might ever gather them — 
yet where the incense of their perfume wandered 
far away — the rush and wild mint made the 
hillocks of the level green, and not the shadow of 
a desolation lingered even in the reediest swamp. 
Greatly struck by this singular tract of country, 
and resolving to see more of it in the future. Miss 
Eliot crossed the stile on that side the bridge 
nearest the fields, and which led towards a lock 
fining cottage. The latter had waving 
IPKden about it^ and the distance 
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b^ng small she soon reached it. The garden 
wicket came close upon the towing-path, and as 
she paused for an instant to look round upon the 
pretty scene and then return, some voice like that 
of a child said softly : — 

** Shall I show you my little blackbirds ? " 

Looking round she saw close beside her, though 
within the garden, one who, though he had 
the stature and appearance of a youth, had 
more than the simplicity of a child. He was 
idiotic, it was evident, for coming close to the 
wicket he repeated his question. 

" Cornelius," said some one from within the 
cottage, " do you not know that this is Sunday, 
and that you ought not to trouble the lady I " 

A little abashed; the idiot hung his head, and 
the next mcmient a young girl came forth and 
towards the gate. It was the same whom Miss 
Eliot had noticed at church that morning, as 
seated near the old clerk, and who sang so 
.sweetly. In her turn recognizing the lady, as the 
one who had sat in the rectory-pew, she made a 
low obeisance. 

"You will not, if you please, mind — ^" she 
began, apologetically. 

" She will let me show the blackbirds, Dorcas," 
interrupted the idiot ; " the lady has a kind face, 
and will let me." 

He did not wait for assent or reproof, but 

VOL. I. L 
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going away softly went round to the rear of the 
cottage. 

^^ He is not quite himself," resumed the young 
girl in a low voice ; ^^ though sinless and harmless. 
If he troubles you, you will please forgive him. 
He is the only child of John Wigpit, Mr. Rad- 
nor's' clerk." 

« And you ! " 

"I am old John's niece, and Cornelius' cousin." 

"I am really glad I have walked this way 
then," replied Miss Eliot, " for I hear much that 
is kind of your uncle. As to this poor lad, has 
he always been as he is now ? " 

Instead of replying the girl laid her finger 
upon her lips. Thus cautioned. Miss Eliot looked 
aside, and there stood the clerk's son, with a cage 
of green osiers in his hand, within which were 
some callow blackbirds wrapped in wool pur- 
loined from the sheep's back. Her ready obser- 
vation of what he pointed out, and her genuine 
admiration of what she saw was the idiot's real 
knowledge of the bird's habits, so won his heart, 
that he laid his hand in hers with the simplicity 
of a child, and said softly, — 

^* I knew you would like to see them." 

"Why?" 

" You have a nice kind face." 

'^ I am glad you like it I But do you think it 
was quite right to take these little birds away 
from their mother!" 
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" They hadn't one. A hawk had killed her. 
They 'd have died hadn't 1 waded across a swamp 
to get them from the tree where the nest was." 

Thus much he said coherently, though in a 
strong provincial dialect, and then muttering to 
himself, he set the cage on the low sweetbriar 
fence, and stole away on tiptoe. 

Opening the gate, Dorcas came through and 
by a gesture led the lady to the granite-edged 
wall of the lock, where on one side the sullen 
depth of dammed-up water lay dark and passive 
in its pent-up strength ; and on the other, to which 
tiny streams broke through the ponderous iron 
doors, it flowed away in a clear and tranquil 
stream, made green by a fringe of sedges. 

" The lock was mending," said the girl, recur- 
ring to the lady's question, and pointing down the 
depth of stonework at their feet, ^*when the 
poor lad fell over the wall at this very place and 
injured his skull. He was about nine years old 
then and very bright, and only a few minutes 
before the accident happened he was seated on 
some stone the masons were using, and learning 
his lessons, for he went to and fro to a village 
school at Lolesly. For a long time he lay very 
bad, and when at last he began to mend, it was 
found that his wits were less sharp than before 
the accident. From this time they grew worse, 
till he became what you see him. His mother, 
taking this to heart, pined away and died of 

l2 
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grief some four years ago j and tben I came from 
home — a little way from here — to mind him and 
keep uncle's house.'* 

"It is a sad story," said Miss Eliot; *^but he 
seems harmless and happy." 

" Yes^ he is very cheerful. His only fault is 
that of wandering away so much from home. We 
have done all we can to cure him, but we cannot, 
for if we close him up and are too strict with him 
he mopes and so refuses food. In crossing the 
bridge you perhaps saw the great marsh, above 
which the canal runs — ^well,*there, summer and 
winter, for days together he passes his time. He 
knows every part of it-— <5an reach places no one 
else can, and when cattle stray thither, the 
farmers come here and set Corny on their track, 
and he is sure to find them. Sometimes when he 
is long away, we grow very anxious^ but we speak 
to the bargemen as they go by, and sooner or 
later they bring him back, though often half 
famished, and with his shoes worn off his feet." 

" Those must be weary hours when you watch 
and he does not come." 

** They are, ma'am — 'specially in winter time — 
and it happens that for a night or two running 
we do not go to bed. Then uncle's downhearted 
indeed, for the lock business is but little now-a- 
days— 80 that if it wasn't for what he gets by 
being clerk, and what I earn by doing plain sewing 
for some of the gentry round, we might starve." 
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" Mr, Radnor knows these things, I hope." 

^^ He is a kind gentleman, and would be more 
so but for Mrs. Jack. But she can't bear uncle, 
nor he her.*' 

The conversation was interrupted here by the 
re-appearance of the idiot with a tame hedgehog 
and another cage full of birds. Kindly humour- 
ing his fancy, Miss Eliot affected interest in what 
she saw, and then, when she had promised to give 
the young girl some needlework, she returned to 
the church by a field-path Dorcas pointed out. 

Selecting a quiet nook in the churchyard, the 
housekeeper sat and rested till the afternoon ser- 
vice began. It was but thinly attended,* and, con*" 
sisting eitnply of the lessom, waa soon over. Ab 
the little congregation began to leave — amongst 
whom was the homely creature with the big posy 
and the wrapped-up prayer-book — the door of the 
rectory-pew was opened, and two ladies entered. 
The younger, taking her hand, warmly saluted 
Miss Eliot with innocent simplicity, and then in- 
troduced the elder lady as her sister. They were 
Judith and Lizzie Whitelock. 

^^ Lizzie has been talking of nothing else but 
you since the day you met at Mr. Radnor's 
gate," said Judith, with friendly kindness ; " and 
as the afternoon was so delightful we walked over 
to Main&tone to attend service and ask you to 
return with us to our cottage and take tea." 

'^ And I, in turn, must have had what Quakers 
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call ^ a drawing' towards your sister," replied Miss 
Eliot ; ." for I recollected her kindness with much 
pleasure, and meant to find jour village this after- 
noon and report the progress of the chicks. An 
hour hence I should therefore probably have been 
at your door ; but as it is, the pleasure is even 
greater." 

As they quitted the pew and walked up the 
now empty aisle together, Miss Eliot observed the 
elder sister. She was a tall, robust, somewhat 
masculine woman, verging upon fifty, and the ex- 
pression of her countenance was firm almost to 
austerity. If this last gave rise to fear or repul- 
sion in strangers, the feeling was speedily changed, 
for they soon saw how her eye could glow with 
tenderness, and soon heard her voice soften itself 
to almost maternal tones. She was abrupt but 
sincere, and her somewhat frigid manner was 
scarcely surface-deep. She was slow to resolve, 
prompt to act, and h^r penetration rarely erred. 
She was a woman who, had she lived in the old 
Puritan days, would have suffered unflinchingly 
for what she considered to be the truth, or who 
would have taken man's service in a cause, and 
then peacefully returned to her spindle or her 
babe. Miss Eliot read her character aright, felt 
reliance at once in her fidelity and truth, and per- 
ceived that here was the kind of fnend she 
needed whilst seeking to lessen the sorrows which 
shadowed Mr. Radnor's home. 
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When the ladies reached the porch Miss Eliot 
found that she had left her parasol in the pew, 
and, accompanied bj Lizzie, she returned to fetch 
it. Whilst the latter went within, she happened 
to look in the direction of the vestry-door, and 
there, to her amazement, stood Mr. Badnor, with 
the glasses which always hung about his neck by 
a ribbon, raised to his eyes. She knew these 
glasses magnified largely — for Elisha had told her 
so — and that his master was comparatively blind 
without them ; and she also instinctively felt that 
he was watching her^ and endeavouring to gather 
£rom observation some judgment as to the ap- 
pearance of his new housekeeper. But no sooner 
did he see her look that way, than he dropped his 
glasses, and, retreating within the vestry, closed 
the door. On her own part Miss Eliot might not 
like this quiet kind of observation, for, averting 
her looks the moment she perceived it, she 
stooped down as though to adjust her sandal, and 
her nervousness and change of countenance were 
not wholly gone when she and her gentle com- 
panion regained the door. 

Crossing the canal, the way towards Brooklow 
was delightful indeed. The village lay on an up- 
land of considerable elevation, from whence the 
narrow valley between it and Mainstone church 
and hall was plainly distinguishable. The road 
wound upwards between hedges white with haw- 
thorn bloom; and just where the steepness began, 
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and where a coantrj road branched off from the 
main highway, they overtook the woman Miss 
Eliot had observed by the rectory-pew. She was 
just turning off into the little by-road, but, hear- 
ing the ladies' steps, she turned and curtseyed to 
Judith. 

" Well, Molly,** said the latter, in her kind fa- 
miliar way. " I am glad to see you. How are 
you, and how are things going with yout '* 

^^ As well as may be, miss, thank you," she said 
concisely, and yet cheerfully. 

"I hope so, Molly, for you make the best of 
most things. I only wish you had never left the 
old squire, your master — ^and he might have been 
alive at this hour." 

" Ay, miss, we're vain creatures i' this world, 
and do a many things our hearts sorely ache for. 
But I'm glad to see you well, ladies, and so good 
day." 

She again made her quaint obeisance, and 
moved as though to go. 

^* Good-bye, Molly," said Judith again. ^* K 
you need me you'll know where to find me ; and 
recollect at Holly Cottage a welcome is always 
yours." 

"Thank you I God's love go with you, 
ladies I " 

Saying this with cheerful humility, she turned 
into the by-road and was lost to sight. 

"It is a curious thing," said Miss Eliot, when 
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they had moved on a few paces, ** though my 
time here has been so short, how strong and mex- 
plicable some of my yearnings towards others 
are. First came Barbie Bell, as pretty a rustic 
flower as nature ever fashioned; next, this 
guardian of chicks and greenhouse flowers" — 
here she placed her hand in that of Lizzie ten- 
derly — "and last comes this woman, with her 
quaint old-world manner. But where is her 
posy ? " 

" She has probably left it on her child's grave," 
replied Judith, in a low voice ; " and if you have 
taken a liking for Molly, she has probably 
taken the same for you — ^for she is a singular wo- 
man. Lizzie and I know her well, for she lived 
servant fifteen years with an old friend of ours at 
Brooklow manor-house. She is now a woman 
past thirty. About four years ago, to the sur- 
prize of everybody — for she had kept her court- 
ship very secret — and no one ever thought that 
she would either leave her place or take a hus- 
band — she married a small farmer living in a 
secluded part about fifteen miles &om here. He 
proved a worthless drunken fellow, spent her 
savings in the pot-house, treated her ill, and died 
in less than a twelvemonth, leaving her with one 
child a few weeks old. That died also in a little 
while, and she was left a solitary struggler — with 
debts to pay-— and the short lease of the little 
holding on her hands* But no one has ever 
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beard Molly complain, and of her husband she 
never speaks. If people refer to him she in- 
stantly says, ^ There, spea£ naught of him — ^he 
wur a bad one — and all I know is, that he's quiet 
in his grave.' She never will be called by her 
married name — she never put on mourning for 
him, and the day he died she pulled off her wed- 
ding ring, and no one has seen it since." 

^* Of her child I suppose she bears a more ten- 
der recollection t " 

" I should say so, though she never speaks of it ; 
but she is one of those women who feel much and 
say but little. Her child is buried at Mainstone, 
and this is why, I suppose, she comes once a 
month so long a walk as thirty miles there and 
back. Her nosegay is the last sign of an old- 
fashioned country custom, once common to rich 
and poor, to carry flowers to church in summer 
time as a preventative against sickness ; and Molly 
being excessively quaint and bygone in all her 
habits, never omits the nosegay." 

" Indeed I But she could again take service 
rather than lead a solitary struggling life." 

"Many tell her so, and would gladly receive 
her ; but Molly has her plans, and is not to be 
moved therefrom. It is only a pity she ever left 
her old master. He was much attached to her — 
and justly so, for she was a most devoted, faithiiil 
creature, and he had left her a little legacy in his 
will. But he had relations coming up and down^ 
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and I fancy thej made her life uncomfortabl 
as well as persuaded him after she left to cancel 
his kindly intention. On his death-bed he re* 
gretted having made this alteration, and the gift 
was renewed ; but in such way that Molly has 
never been the better for it — ^and possibly never 
will." 

Here the conversation was dropped^ for they 
had climbed the winding ascent into the viltage, 
and were now beneath a rocky bank of red sand- 
stone, topped by a profusion of old and over- 
shadowing trees. As this bank gradually de- 
creased down to the level of the road^ an opening 
through the trees here and there showed glimpses 
of an old monastic-looking building secluded 
amidst a wide-extending lawn, which Judith said 
was the parsonage. Next came the church and 
churchyard, and then cottages and old-timbere4 
farmhouses standing endwise toward the street. 
As they passed the wide churchyard-gate, it 
opened and a gentleman came through. He 
bowed, cast a searching gaze upon the stranger, 
and went quickly on before. He was a tall, 
sallow, meditative-looking man, but the sisters 
made no remark as to who he was ; and thus they 
reached their cottage. It was a simple unpre- 
tending place, with much of it lying towards the 
garden in the rear, and with a long line of shrub- 
bery wall on one side, and stabling, a bam, and 
courtyard on the other. A small fore-court, 
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divided from the street by a low wall and gate, 
lay in front of the cottage, and in this was a well, 
a lichenMSoyered horseblock, and a profusion of 
low and bushy holly-trees, from which the place 
took its name. 

As soon as their maid had opened the half- 
glazed door, and they had led her in, the sisters 
welcomed Miss Eliot to their home in the most 
tender manner. Little as they knew of her, or 
yet had seen of her, their hearts yearned to her ; 
and apart from what was rumoured and had met 
their ear, they had their own conviction strength- 
ened that in social position she was other than 
she seemed ; that she had become what she was 
for the purpose of effecting a great good if pos- 
sible, and that she was a woman of a noble 
tod loving nature, and enriched by an education 
far superior to their own. They led her from 
room to room, showed her many heirlooms and 
treasures in antique furniture and other things, 
and then, when tea had been partaken of in the 
little shadowed dining-parlour next the village 
street, they went forth to see the garden. If less 
beautifully situated than that of Mainstone — if less 
wide extending — 'if kept with somewhat less pre- 
cision — it had beauties of its own^ Bordered on 
one side by an* orchard, on the other by a pad- 
dock, and over the thick hawthorn hedge at the 
end looking away across fields towards the upland 
woods about Mainstone — it was a charming bow- 
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eiy spot, with so many flowers of every scent and 
hue in its wide beds and borders as to be a per- 
fect wilderness of sweets, even before the full 
riches of summer came. Wide-spreading trees 
lent shade to rough-hewn seats, a quaint boskj 
grass-plot nestled by the gable of the house 
nearest the paddock, and in the sunniest quarter 
of the garden was Lizzie's greenhouse. If these 
simple, generous, tender women showed pride at 
all, it was here, as they went up and down amidst 
their beautifully-garmented children. Of each 
plant and bud they had some history to tell, and 
the relation between Lizzie Whitelock and her 
flowers seemed to be one of intense sympathy. 
She lifted every bud and bloom so tenderly, ca- 
ressing rather than touching each leaf against 
which her fingers fell, that the plants seemed to 
know her, and to thrive the more, the oftener the 
sunlight of her presence came. 

By and by they returned to the house, and so 
to the parlour, which looked by windows into 
the paddock and garden. It was quite a poet's 
room — ^green walled, green casemated, with books 
in half circular recesses, and hung with many ex- 
cellent pictures, two of which were of Lely's 
painting, and a third a fine portrait of CromweU's 
ambassador to Sweden, from whom the sisters 
were descended. 

Some visitors arriving, and Lizzie going forth 
to walk and chat with them, in the garden, Miss 
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Eliot and Judith were left alone. Hitherto little 
had been said about Mr. Radnor, for the former 
had observed that Judith Whitelock had re- 
pressed the subject whenever referred to. But 
now that they were face to face, and without lis- 
teners, Miss Eliot asked Judith distinctly if she 
would render her assistance in solving the mys- 
tery which encompassed Mr. Radnor's daily life, 
and kept him as a bond-servant to a woman so 
low and brutal as Betty Jack. 

For a moment or more Judith sat and made no 
reply ; then quietly and slowly rising, she opened 
the parlour-door and looked without; passing 
from thence into the garden, she scrutinized the 
window looking thither, as also that in the gable- 
looking paddock-ward. Thus sure that no inci- 
dental listener was near, she came back and care- 
fully closed the door. Then kneeling down 
gently and affectionately at Miss Eiliot's knee, she 
took her hands in hers. 

" I do know,** she said, in the lowest possible 
voice, **what is the real secret of this matter, 
though I am unaware of the exact point at issue 
between Mr. Radnor and that abominable wo- 
man. But in telling you even this much I am 
telling you a profound secret. Even darling 
Lizzie, who has my fullest confidence in all 
other things, has not the faintest idea that I have 
any knowledge of this matter, and I do not wish 
she should* More than this I cannot say, even 
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as clue or sign, for I am bound by the most 
solemn promise of inviolable secrecy; and when I 
tell you that the happiness and welfare of several 
— and even the life of one — depend upon pro- 
found and unsuspected silence — at least for a 
time — you will respect what I have bound my- 
self to keep. You must, therefore, if possible, 
make this matter clear for yourself, though I 
would advise great caution, for fear you do great 
harm. If, however, I find you once upon the 
right track, I may be so far relieved of my re- 
sponsibility as to confirm what you learn." 

" But tell me one thing," was the earnest ques- 
tion, " Is Mr. Kadnor innocent ? " 

" Innocent," replied Judith, with austerity ; 
" there is no sin that I know of, only some of the 
folly which belongs to early youth. In this Mr. 
Badnor can have no share.'* 

"I am truly glad — as glad as though the 
matter concerned myself. But Betty Jack says 
the contrary. Indeed, she told Mr. Simeon that 
her master's conduct had been disgraceful ; though 
knowing Mr. Badnor so long and so well, he 
greatly doubted the truth of her assertion. Yet 
such seems her own belief, from what I overheard 
the night I came." 

" What was that 1 Pray tell me I " 

Miss Eliot did so, omitting not a single word. 
As her narration went on it was singular to mark 
the listener's face, and how its expression slowly 
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changed from that of sorrowful doubt to a cer- 
tainty expressive of pleasure. 

"If such were this woman's words," replied 
Judith, " an old surmise of mine is strikingly 
correct. Betty believes one thing, and the real 
truth is another. If so, Mr. Radnor's fears are 
wholly without foundation. If, therefore, you 
can ascertain what is the amount of this woman's 
knowledge, it may afford either Mr. Radnor or 
yourself the power of instant dismissal, and 
enable you to show an utter disregard of all her 
threats." 

" Indeed I I wish I could accomplish as much. 
I only question my ability, for I rarely speak to 
the woman, and intend nothing which wears the 
air of a confidence. With Mr. Radnor, as I have 
already told you, I have as yet had no personal 
interview.^ 

" About that be in no hurry ; he is eccentric, 
and must be humoured, ornothing will be effected. 
With respect to this woman Jack, vigilance and 
patience may accomplish much — and much more 
quickly than you suspect. My own strong con- 
viction is that this woman in the first instance 
was led by others to become Mr, Radnor's ser- 
vant, simply to serve the oflice of a spy; and I am 
the more inclined to believe this, from its having 
been told me in confidence that before that she 
lived in Welton, and bore but an indifferent cha- 
racter. But once settled in so comfortable a home^ 
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and with so unsuspecting and noble a nature to 
deal with as Mr. Radnor^s really seems to be^ she 
began to consider her own interests more than all 
else beside. For a time it was possible for her to 
conceal her bad management and dishonesty; but 
when at last debts began to accumulate, inquiries 
to be made, and Mr. Eadnor^s friends to give ex- 
pression to their wishes — that his home were 
better managed, and a more fitting person placed 
at its head, she put in force the power she had 
obtained, and resorted to malignant threats as a 
means of retaining the position she so unworthily 
filled. Some circumstances connected with a lady 
who with her child rented Street End House for 
a little time, did gire some colouring to her sus- 
picions, though a fnan of stronger nerve» * than 
Mr. Badnor would have simply laughed at thein ; 
and more so at the fact that a mere servant should 
dare to make them an instrument of base control. 
As it is, his own broken health and his nervous 
trepidation with relation to circumstances he has 
had confided to his^ hooour have led to this un- 
worthy subjugation, and' given rise to fears which, 
in my opinion,' are wholly groundless. If, th^io^ 
fore, you can learn what it is this woman knows, 
you will see at once the extent of your own 
powefT ifl^ to her dismissal, and- to what length 
disregard^ of her threats may be carried." 

^^ Thank you. Even thi0< is much to learn. 
But a8> to your secret, I know so mudi of it 

TOL. I. M 
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already as to be quite aware that a young child 
bears relation to it." 

Miss Eliot then in a low voice told Judith 
about the woman's visit in the grey dawn, and of 
the parcel she had found in the little summer- 
house. As the narration went on, it was plain to 
see that Judith's consternation grew; and when it 
was ended, she asked Miss Eliot abruptly if she 
should know the woman again. 

" I think I should, were her dress not much 
altered." 

" Then if you meet her never appear to recog- 
nize her. This is all I can say. I ask you to 
respect this secret intrusted to me, as I do youvB 
—•for, dearest lady, I am not slow in seeing that 
you bear one in your breast^ and that you are 
other than you seem. Far higher in station, if I 
may hazard a homely guess." 

But there came no response to this — ^neither 
negative, reproof nor affirmative — only that the 
one who had been listening bent down her face 
and hid it on Judith's breast — and Judith, in her 
turn, folded the stranger tenderly in her arms. 
Henceforth they were attached and faithful 
friends. 

When the visitors were gone, and Lizzie had 
come back and talked awhile. Miss Eliot prepared 
to return to Mainstone, as it was past eight 
o'clock, and the moon had risen. Judith would 
accompany her part of the way, and this tim^ 
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they diverged into a grassy lane, which led by a 
shorter route across the canal, up to the little 
church. At the stile opposite Judith prepared to 
return. 

" Keep this pathway/' she said, as she pointed 
to one which ran beneath the hedge, separating 
the fields from the highway; "for though it 
makes the walk a little longer, it is safer by 
night. A stile and some stone steps will bring 
you out into the road at no great distance from 
the parsonage gate. Very soon — ^perhaps next 
week — Lizzie and I will drive over and have a 
glimpse of you in the oak parlour. Meanwhile 
strive to ascertain what this woman knows, and 
be cautious and secret; for you do not know 
what human hopes and fears are involved in all 
these things." 

She said this in a whisper, kissed her friend 
tenderly, and then waved her adieu. 

Following the grassy, shadowed path Judith 
had pointed out, lighted by the moon, and sung to 
by a choir of nightingales up in the woods about 
the hall, Miss Eliot pursued her thoughtful way. 
When she had gone about two-thirds of the dis- 
tance — ^for the path from end to end was a sort of 
half circle, and trended round from the lane pass- 
ing by the church to the coach-road skirting the 
parsonage — she reached a lofty bank lying high 
above the road. The hedge here was thick and 
impervious; so that little could be seen of the 

m2 
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road below, though those passing along, if they 
spoke loudly, might be distinctly heard. At this 
point, therefore, when two horsemen ridmg ra- 
pidly from opposite directions met, stayed, and 
spoke together, much which they said reached 
Miss Eliot's ear, and she immediately recollected 
one of the voices, though, standing where she did, 
she could, not discover to whom it belonged. It 
waa evidently a master a^d serrant conferring to- 
gether ; and the latter, from what he said^ bore 
messages and letters for delivery. 

" Well," said the voice which Miss Eliot so dis- 
tinctly recognized, "how's Mr. Grayson going 
on?" 

" Very quietly, sir ; there's been a deal for him 
to do, and he's been a deal from home. And old 
Widow Kettle comes regularly to and fro, so the 
place is pretty straight and quiet, and Grayson in 
a better temper than he was. It's only a pity he 
doesn't take a house and a wife for himself, if he's 
thus precise about a bachelor gentleman's home. 
That Mr. Sawkins you had, sir, was twice as 
joUy." 

" Ay I Sawkins was a &st dog, but not half the 
surgeon Grayson is. So we must keep things as 
straight and as much out of sight as possible." • 

" Certainly, sir. In that case, what must I do 
—if ^" 

" Oh I that girl Sarah. Has she been? " 

"No; sir; but the old woman came up. on 
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Friday, wnd a pretty humour she was in. She 
wanted to talk things over with you, she said ; 
for the girl might as well come up here for good 
as not, and make herself useful. For she herself 
mightn't stay where she was, the place was filled 
with her enemies ; so that when she had had her 
quits of them all, she'd leave the old fellow to his 
fate ; and what that was anyone might see, for he 
was a fool, and the fine Afiss that had come and 
stuck herself in the house without asking was as 
artful a baggage as ever broke bread." 

The man or gentleman laughed with a haughty 
derisive laugh. 

" Ha ! ha ! is Mrs. Jack beginning to talk in 
this way I Well, it's time the parson's house was 
free of such an incubus, for he is a worthy, though 
a strange reserved man. I only hope this pre- 
diction will come true ; the new housekeeper is a 
piquant little body, only with eyes too keen for a 
sinner like myself. But her foot and hand are 
as small as a fairy's, and there was a ringlet drop- 
ping from beneath her bonnet that I would have 
given worlds to kiss." 

"Well, sir, if you've seen this lady you can 
judge, for she's the whole country talk. And it's 
said she's very rich, for she's going to pay all Mr. 
Radnor's debts, and many a one 's on tiptoe about 
it. But what am I to do, sir, if Sarah comes? 
There was trouble enough with her last time." 

" Say at once that she cannot be there. That 
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I do not really need her — and that our acquaint- 
ance must end. It cannot matter to me where 
she is or what she does — ^her immoralities are 
none of mj creating^ and cannot be charged on 
me. She is an acquaintance, and has been well 
rewarded for her acquaintanceship — and there the 
matter ends. And, William ? " 

"Yes, sir.^ 

The master here said something in words too 
low to be dbtinguished ; but presently added, 
in a louder voice, and with somewhat of an air of 
triumph :— 

^^ You see I shall manage to cage the bird at 
last." 

"Yes, sir, but it's took a time. She's played 
fast and loose a deal." 

" Like many others. But mind, I shall manage 
this matter I hope soon, though I cannot yet 
name the precise day ; and if I recollect profes- 
sional engagements rightly, Grayson will be out 
most evenings for a month to come. If not, 
keep her in my room out of his and old Kettle's 
sight, and don't let her go till I come. I may be 
late — perhaps very late — ^for I never know what 
may occur ; but detain her, and never mind a few 
tears." 

" Very well, sir." 

" And mind, William, if you come up to the 
house in the interval, drop nothing that may 
reach the ladies' ears."* 
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" Certainly not, sir," 

With this the groom waited till his master had 
ridden away, and then, as he repeated to himself, 
^^ caged at last!" spurred his horse into a gallop 
and was gone. 

Judging that this was the surgeon she had 
already seen, and much annoyed to find herself 
an object of his profligate admiration. Miss Eliot 
hurried on. What she had gathered generally 
from his conversation perplexed her, but no point 
more than that towards its close. Could pretty 
rustic Barbie be the bird he hoped to cage? 
Could her innocent trustfulness thus have a 
chance of betrayal ?— or rather could she be so 
silly and vain as to walk deliberately into a snare, 
after all the caution which had been afforded? — 
and could she thus tamper with the devoted love 
of Silas Moore ? Asking herself these questions 
her pain grew — for she had seen that Barbie was 
like a silly moth fluttering round a candle, and 
God help her and others if she fell ! 

Full of these thoughts, as she approached the 
stile which led down into the road she was sur- 
prised by old Wolf bounding forward to meet 
her, and presently she discerned Elisha sitting on 
the topmost rail, as though in a dejected mood. 
The moment he saw her he stood up, respectfully 
bowed his head, and then groaned. 

" Oh I Lord, missis, Tm right glad you're come, 
that I am. I don't care for naught now." 
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And he spoke this as though suddenly grown 
Taliant after great fear. 

*^ Dear me, Elisha, what is the matter ? Is Mr. 
Radnor ill 1 " And the housekeeper's heart stood 
still. 

" Ay, that he is, and sore of heart too. Though 
he's now a little better, and gone up to his room. 
But Lord, missis, she's been going on, that she 
has!" 

" Tell me Elisha, tell me at once." 

And Miss Eliot spoke thus, with a fire and a 
resolve that showed what nerve she had. 

When the old servant had therefore helped his 
mistress over the stile, he told her that he and his 
master had been detained on their way home 
through being called to a house where a parish- 
oner lay sick, so that it was between six and 
seven before they reached the parsonage. There, 
to their surprise, they found every door locked 
and barred, every lower window shuttered, and 
every upper window hasped. Whilst they stood 
knocking and trying to get in, Sam Giles, old 
Peggy's son, came to say that Barbie had been 
up and left a message at theirs, to the intent that 
she had been over to attend to Mr. Badnor's 
dinner, as she had promised ; but being unable to 
obtain admittance^ after long waiting and much 
knocking, she was obliged to return home, as her 
mother needed her. Presently, with young Giles' 
help and the aid of a ladder, they managed to 
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open the gallery window^ and^ so descending, 
undid the hall door for Mr. Badnor. At this 
point Elisha stayed and groaned anew. 

" Gro on, Elisha ; I am prepared to hear any- 
thing of this woman, and quite prepared to meet 
it. Go on — ^whatever auch a woman can do is 
not worth a sigh, much more a groan." 

^^ But, oh, dear I it does make one's heart sad 
to see such evil doings. Well, of course, the 
first thing master did was to go straight to his 
study, and, when we got the shutters open- 
bless me ! you should have seen it ! The windows 
were all smeared over with something, the carpet 
was unnailed and kicked up, and what seemed 
cinder dirt littered over it from end to end. 
There was master's books you'd put so neatly all 
heaps or thrown about — there was the papers 
you laid all so nicely littered together like a wisp 
o' straw — all the tables were a-dust — and last 
don't come least, missis, for in them jars you'd 
filled with flowers she'd stuck nettles and other 
weeds." 

^^ This is certainly abominable, Elisha! — and on 
Sunday, too ! It is really past endurance ! But 
what did Mr. Badnor say ?" 

"He turned very pale, and stood for some 
minutes like one stupefied. Then he sunk on a 
chair, and cried like a little child. I did all I 
could to comfort him, but it was of no use— he 
was so weak, and ill, and shocked. ^AU was so 
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beautiful and nice^ Elisha — all was so like old 
days — all this sign of better life for us, Elisha, 
had so lifted up my heart anew I And now — and 
now I* Then he cried again, and I was more dis- 
tressed. Presently, seeing him drooping, and, as 
I thought, faint, I went out to fetch him a little 
water, and when I came back he was on his knees, 
and I heard him pray ^ that his woes might not be 
made too heavy for him ; for that he bore them 
for others' sake/ " 

" And, pray, where was this woman ? Did Mr, 
Badnor oflFer no remonstrance ? " 

" Yes, missis ; he was more roused than I have 
ever seen him. When he got a little better, and 
we heard that she had come in, and was in the 
kitchen, he went to her and asked her quietly, 
why she behaved so badly ? She was very bold 
and impudent, and replied directly that he knew 
why she did it for, fend that if he'd dismiss that 
fine miss — meaning you, ma'am — she'd make his 
study as nice again as hands could make it." 

"To this what did he say, Elisha?" 

"That he should not — that you seemed a 
proper mistress for his house, and that he hoped 
you would stay. Whereupon she threatened 
him terribly, said a littered study shouldn't be 
the worse thing he should suffer, and that before 
long, and then she ordered him from the 
kitchen." 

"And he went t" 
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^^ Yes; quietly, like a gentleman as he is. But he 
stayed on the threshold, and said more firmly than 
I ever heard him speak to Betty, that he was 
growing quite regardless of her threats— and he 
trusted she would speedily amend her behaviour, 
or he should take short means for her dismissal* 
At this she only laughed loudly as master closed 
the door — though I think, for all that, she's more 
frightened than she's been yet." 

^^ Indeed ! And Mr. Badnor has neither dined 
nor taken tea ? " 

^^He's had nothing, ma'am, since I laid oui 
his luncheon in the vestry." 

^^ Well, you shall take him up his tea, as soon 
as we can prepare it." 

They had reached the house now, and, going 
within, Elisha took the key from his mistress, and 
unlocked the oak-parlour. But, in spite of all 
precaution, Betty had been within, and, though 
there was little to damage, she had done what 
harm she could, and her espionage was annoying. 
She had been to the buffet and left it open, 
after taking from thence wine and sundry jars of 
preserve ; and she had turned over every book 
and paper, but she had found nothing to gratify 
her curiosity, as Miss Eliot had removed every- 
thing likely to do so before she left home. 

Elisha lighted a candle and assisted his mistress 
to look round. 
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"I always thought she had keys to every room, 
and now I'm sure of it/' he said. 

Without replying, Miss Eliot took off her 
bonnet, and then bidding Elisha bring the candle, 
she went straight to the kitchen, where sat Mrs. 
Jack leisurely supping. She had lighted a fire 
for some purpose of her own, and it blazed 
cheerily up the wide chimney. 

There was so much quietude and firmness in 
his mistress's manner and step, that the old 
servant followed her wonderingly, and his wonder 
grew as he saw her thus stand face to face and 
look down, as it were, with haughty supremacy 
and command upon one twice her strength and 
stature. Looking fixedly at Mrs. Jack till she 
had quailed beneath her glance and moved 
uneasily in her chair, the housekeeper said em- 
phatically, and yet in a low voice : — 

" It is a pity you have acted as you have done, 
Mrs. Jack, and that on a day like this." 

'^ I shan't ask you what I do — and what you 
make I'll mar I " 

^^ This will be scarcely possible so long as I am 
here and mistress. Now, as I see that your sup- 
per is concluded, or nearly so, will you leave the 
kitchen and go to bed? This you had better do 
quietly, civilly, and at once, or to-morrow shall 
open upon a different state of things. Not only 
are your threats perfectly uncared for and wholly 
useless, but the debts you have contracted in Mr, 
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Sadnor's name, the misappropriation of money 
intrusted to you, and your own savage assault 
upon myself, give me full power to apply to the 
first policeman and the nearest magistrate ; and 
this power I will most surely exercise if you do 
not peaceably withdraw when I request it, or if 
you repeat the occurrence of to-day during so 
long as you choose to remain here undesired by 
Mr. Radnor or his friends." 

" Master has never told me to go." 

" He may not in precise words, still he desires 
you should. But I wish no further words to- 
night. You will please leave the kitchen, for I 
am mistress and require its use." 

** A mistress of this sort, I suppose," said the 
woman, with an insulting leer, as, leaning across 
the table, she seized for a moment one of the 
tiny natural curls, which were gathered so pro- 
fuisely together behind ; " he 's an old fool, and '11 
be easily caught by an edicated miss like you, 
for he's been in love already, I believe 1 " 

But no reply being deigned — only that cold 
austere gaze fixed unflinchingly upon her — she 
rose, took up her glass of beer and the candle, 
and went slowly from the kitchen, the door of 
which she closed loudly behind her. In a mo- 
ment afterwards, however, she opened it again, 
and, putting her head round, said) in a hoarse 
voice, "I'll be quits with you^ be sure of that!'' 
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She then went, and no more was heard of her for 
the night. 

When the kettle boiled and Elisha had brought 
in the tray, Miss Eliot prepared Mr. Radnor's 
tea, and sent it upstairs with some sandwiches. 

^^ Tell him," she said to Elisha, as he hastened 
to go, ^' not to be at all distressed about the state 
of his study — it shall soon be put in order — ^and 
that I trust a more peaceful time is near at 
hand." 

Before long Elisha returned. 

"If you please, ma'am, master cannot quite 
understand your message. Will you be good 
enough, therefore, to put it in writing ? " 

" Did you deliver it correctly ? " 

"Yes, ma'am, but this is his message in 
return." 

With evident reluctance Miss Eliot took pen 
and paper, and wrote in a larger and much more 
flowing hand than she usually did, the same words 
verbatim, and gave them to Elisha without a word 
of comment. He did not come back for some 
time, and when he did, he did not refer to the 
paper till his mistress spoke to him and he was 
about to leave the room. 

*^ Elisha?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" Could Mr. Radnor read the paper ? " 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" Did he say anything t " 
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"Well, missis," with a smile, "he did ask 
me, though maybe I shouldn't tell you — if the 
hand was like what you usually wrote ? No, sir, 
I said, it's larger and more running like. Missis 
usually writes smaller and closer, and she seemed 
as she wrote this to put her pen out of her old 
way." 

" Elisha I How could you possibly say so ?" 

" Well, missis, I spoke what is true. This was 
all master said, for, as soon as I had answered 
him, he lifted the paper towards his face, smiled 
such a smile as I had never seen before, wished 
me ^ good night,' and instantly closed his door." 

When he had said thus much, Elisha did as his 
master had done, for he knew the rebuke which 
awaited him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SOME DATS' IKCIDENT8. 

There is In moral iustice, and in acts of kindness 
sprung therefrom, an eten.al principle, which, as 
the effect of a cause, has enough invariability to 
constitute it a law. Do an act of justice, be it 
small or large, and some resultant justice is the 
fruit : do good for its own sake, and good in some 
of its contingents is sure to follow. La Place, in 
one of his finest passages, states definitely this 
invariability of nature; so may the moralist, 
though he deals with the more intricate laws of 
human action. 

Miss Eliot's kindness to the woman she had met 
with in the lane leading to Moore Farm had so 
won the aged creature's heart, that when her son 
returned with the ftdl account of Mrs. Jack's 
proceedings in locking up the house against its 
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master, and in littering his study, she resolved 
to do what she could in the way of making 
amendment. Very early, therefore, on the fol- 
lowing morning, she and her son went up to the 
parsonage^ and, arousing Elisha, assisted him with 
his master^s room ; so that when Miss Eliot came 
down she found the damage of the previous eve- 
ning fully repaired, with the exception of books 
and papers being placed in order, and fresh 
flowers in their various receptacles. A brief half 
hour sufficed for this, as well as to place the 
dainty breakfast-table, and lay a beloved book, 
with the moming^s letters, at the right hand — ^for 
there was no Sunday's post to Mainstone. When 
summoned from the terrace, whither he had de- 
scended from his chamber, Mr. Radnor seemed 
surprised, and much more so when he beheld his 
beloved study, so cool, so trim, so daintily set 
forth, and without a single trace of the horrid 
disorder of the foregone night. But he made no 
remark thereon beyond sending in his thanks and 
compliments to his housekeeper ; and as she was 
cold and brief with old Elisha, the message was 
delivered and no more. All morning Mr. Rad- 
nor kept quiet in his study — at noon he went 
forth into his garden and was busy with his 
flowers — at an early hour he dined — and so the 
day passed on ; but the housekeeper saw nothing, 
saving at a distance, of her eccentric master. 
Yet as the evening grew, and he paced his terrace 
VOL. I. N 
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slowly up and down, with Peri and Peari spread- 
ing their iris beauty round his moving steps, 
Miss Eliot, as she watched him from one of her 
pariour-casements, thought his coimtenance less 
sad, his step more buoyant, and his meditations 
settled much more on things surrounding him 
than heretofore. She even thought his glances 
veered often towards the bowery windows of the 
oak parlour ; but this, perhaps, was fancy. 

She had, however, little time to be watchful, 
for the day brought many cares. There was the 
butcher, miller, malster, and others, to see and 
settle their accounts ; there were these accounts 
themselves to disentangle and set in order, and 
there were household matters to superintend. 
Barbie did not make her appearance, but unex- 
pected aid came in her place. After breakfast 
old Peggy Giles returned and offered her services, 
and as she had shown herself extremely efficient, 
the housekeeper gratefully accepted them, on 
condition of payment on her part. 

" Well, I don't want naught of return," said 
the old woman gently; "you'll have saved me 
a^d my lad a roof to bide under, by settling the 
master's bill, for them Welton folks wouldn't 
have had a deal more patience with us. Then, 
you see, if we'd gone to a lawyer — which we 
must — ^we might ha' hurt, and maybe offended, a 
good gentleman like Mr. Eadnor. Now there'll 
be no sorrow of it, and no more to do with Betty 
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— and that's reward enough. I can come a bit 
till you can get a decent body, though Tin think- 
ing no one '11 stay till Betty's fairly turned her 
back on Mainstone/' 

^^ I scarcely think so. I shall make no trial^ 
Mrs. Giles." 

"You're wise, miss. As to me, I have a 
widowed sister — a poor lame cre'tur, who can't 
do much, to be sure, but who'll be glad to come 
and bide a bit with us, and mind the shop while 
I come up and down. So don't be troubled, 
ma'am; Betty, I'm thinking, '11 say naught to 
me." 

" I hope she will not ; and if she should, leave 
the kitchen, for We'll have peace if we can. Fm 
only sorry Barbie does not come, I would have 
found plenty for her to do, and would have well 
rewarded her." 

"Ay, miss, and it would ha' been better for 
the girl herself, who's mighty pretty, and a 
honest girl, as far as I know. But her mother, 
though a good-hearted honest woman, puts silly 
notions into the lass's head, because o' th' bit o' 
money, and, maybe because Barbie and Silas are 
friends again, has set her off to her aunt's at Ty- 
lecote, to be out of the way." 

" Really 1 " 

Then, as a thought occurred to her, Miss Eliot 
asked abruptly some questions about Mr. Greene, 
the surgeon. 

n2 
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" Why, ay, miss, he's a profligate chap, sure 
enough, and has been hanging on Barbie's feet 
this many a day. Mrs. Bell 's as silly as a new 
yeaned lamb, or she wouldn't think that he meant 
what was honest by her child. But her love 
and 'pinion o' Barbie's beauty blinds her eyes. 
It's only a pity that the lass weren't married 
right off to Silas, for he loves her tenderly, 
and has the best heart of 'em all at Moore 
Farm." 

" I certainly think so, for I do not like either 
the old grandmother or Robert Moore. And as 
to that Jonathan the ploughman, I cannot tell 
you how strange his looks make me feel." 

** Ay, the hang-dog fellow I His still tongue 
and crafty eye ain't for naught, as time will 
prove. But neighbour mustn't speak of neigh- 
bour, and so I'll^say no more." 

^' One further question only. Has Mr. Greene 
two residences ? " 

" Yes I His regular home's at Plymley,in the old 
manor-house there, wi' his mother and sisters; but 
he's another place of business at a village called 
Halliford, about three miles from Tylecote. There 
his assistant, Mr. Grayson, lives — and a nice, sober, 
clever gentleman he is, and one quite opposite to 
Mr. Greene in all his ways. More than once he's 
threatened to leave Greene, for he don't like the 
ways o' the house, or the company that comes." 

" Indeed 1 Well, as I have taken a liking to 
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Barbie^ and she to me, Til call and enquire after 
her on my way to Welton to-morrow." So here 
the conversation dropped. 

Awed, perhaps, by the unexpected show of 
courage on the part of Mr. Radnor, or husband- 
ing her wrath in order that its next explosion 
might tell to more effect, Mrs. Jack remained 
tolerably quiescent. She vacated the kitchen each 
morning as Peggy made her appearance, and re- 
turned to it only in her absence; yet still her 
presence weighed like an incubus upon the spirits 
of the household. Though compar^^tively silent, 
there was the fullest insolence of usurped autho- 
rity, and each hour the housekeeper was made to 
feel the misery of this woman's presence. She 
cut off^ the best slices of the best joints, took the 
finest fowl from roost or larder, and cooked it in 
an upstairs room, where she extemporised a sort 
of kitchen — she skimmed the thickest cream off 
the milk pans, and spent half the day in elabo- 
rating delicate eatables for her own consumption. 
And when Miss Eliot ordered that the dairy 
should be kept locked, and had the household 
stores placed under her own immediate care, 
Betty resorted to such other means of wordless 
annoyance as lay within her power. The fruit in 
the garden disappeared, and daily Mr. Radnor 
complained to Elisha that some one of his favo- 
rite flowers was missing. If eggs were wanted, 
none were to be found in the fowl-house, ancl 
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of two horses which were kept — one for farming 
purposes, and the other for Mr. Radnor's use — one 
or other, generally the best, was usurped by this 
woman, for some journey to Welton, or other 
places. ^ 

On the evening of the day already named the 
housekeeper went out for a stroll in the garden, 
and when within sight of the courtyard she no- 
ticed that a small four-wheeled carriage had been 
drawn from the coach-house, and, now airing in 
the evening sun, had been brushed, cleaned, and 
newly touched up with paint, as though for the 
journey of the morrow. At no great distance old 
Elisha sat on a broad stone, smoking a short pipe 
and darning his livery coat. She called him, for 
she had to speak with him on some matter relating 
to Mr. Kadnor — so, laying down his needle, he 
came, a little shame-faced as his mistress thought, 
towards her. When he had answered her simple 
question, he pointed abruptly to the chaise, and 
spoke of it as though to divert her attention from 
the object on which he had been found em- 
ployed. 

** It was a nice little vehicle," he said, " when 
master first had it. But Betty's harried it to 
pieces in her wild drives up and down the 
country. However, when she's gone it shall go 
off to the coachmaker's ; and as to the horse, in 
order to keep it safe for to-morrow, I've locked 
^he stable and took away the harness." 
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"And why not send your coat for repair to the 
tailor ? You work hard enough, Elisha, without 
adding tasks that are not your own." 

" The truth is, missis," said the old man, red- 
dening and lowering his voice, " I shouldn't like 
old Tom Dooty to see it, and that's just the 
truth." 

** How long is it since you had a new 
one?" 

Miss Eliot purposely asked this question, for 
she had already noticed the old man's extreme 
shabbiness. She suspected, and rightly, that he 
was very poor, and at the same time too delicate- 
minded and too attached to his master to name 
the cause. 

" Well, it wur five years last Christmas, I 
think. I ought to have a new coat every year, 
but I haven't ; and when I went to speak about 
one to old Amos, master^s tailor in Welton, he 
wouldn't give him another shilling's credit. So 
Tve been forced to make shift with what I 
had." 

*^ Excuse one further question. I am charged 
by others to settle Mr. Kadnor's affairs, and there- 
fore I must know what his liabilities are. Are 
your wages in arrear ? " 

The old man went red again, cast a diffident 
glance upon the ground, and answered reluct- 
antly: — 

"Well, missis, I don't much like telling you, 
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and shouldn't o' myself, though Fm sorely poor. 
But 1 ain't had a sixpence for these four year^ and 
it 'mounts to a good bit now." 

^^ Put the sum on paper, and I'll see what can 
be done, on condition that nothing is said just at 
present to Mr. Radnor. Meanwhile, if a couple 
of sovereigns be useful to you, you shall have 
them to-night." 

The old man's face was instantly as radiant as 
that of a bridegroom. 

" Well, now I can go and pay a long put-off 
visit, and I thank you heartily, missis. Me and 
old Hannah know'd one another in our young 
time — and now she's a lone widow, I never like 
to go that way empty-handed." 

The housekeeper smiled. 

" Then you were never married, Elisha ? " 

^^ Never, missis, me and master be just alike in 
that. Hannah got married, and I never thought 
of another, and shan't to the end o' my days. 
Now, with your leave, missis. 111 be getting on 
wi' my coat, or I shall be behindhand in the 
morning." 

This was but a pious subterfuge, as Miss Eliot 
saw, for the old man, moving away, brushed his 
hand across his face. Some tears had sprung un- 
bidden ; the light of a long-buried hope flashed 
across his soul ; the fervidness which belongs to 
youth for the instant had come again. 

Soon after post-time on the foDowbg mom- 
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in^y Elisha and his mistress prepared to start to 
Welton. Mr. Radnor was aware that his house- 
keeper was going thither on business connected 
with the settlement of his affairs, as Mr. Simeon 
had ahreadj intimated to him by letter, of haying 
authorized her to draw upon him through the 
Welton bank for such sums as might be requisite. 
In relation to these he and Mr. Radnor were to 
confer on some future date, his, Mr. Simeon's, 
great object being to give as much peace as pos- 
sible to his old friend's mind, and to allow the 
housekeeper, who had been recommended and 
thus sent to him> to place matters in order, and 
have the means of fulfilling the duties entrusted 
to her worthy and efficient direction. All these 
things Mr. Radnor had accepted with the simple 
faith so characteristic of him ; for though aware 
that he was in some degree embarrassed, a matter 
of wonder to him, considering his frugal and gene- 
rally inexpensive habits, and the largd sums he had 
confided to Mrs. Jack from time to time, he was 
wholly unconscious to what an alarming extent 
the reality extended. It had puzzled him on 
several occasions why so many of the Welton 
tradespeople attended to neither his notes nor his 
orders as they once had done; but soon such 
matters passed away from his pre-occupied mind, 
and he wore his shabby coat and old shoes con- 
tentedly, and sighed at nothing, except it might 
be for the few scholarly books he needed and 
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could not obtain. When, therefore, ere she 
started, the housekeeper sent in Elisha to his 
master for such bills and memoranda as might 
guide her in the business on hand, she could 
but quietly smile when the old servant brought 
back some half dozen small bills and data re- 
lating to somewhere about eleven pounds. She 
made, however, no remark thereon. 

" Has Mr. Radnor sent any message, Elisha ? " 

" No, ma'am — only that we're to call in Horton 
Wood about the plough as we pass through ; and 
when in Welton we're to ask Beckbury at the 
post-office why he never sent the books master 
ordered, and why Amos the tailor, and Ford the 
shoemaker, never replied to his notes." 

Even Elisha smiled as he delivered these won- 
derings of the simple man. 

"All shall be attended to. Return and ask 
Mr. Radnor just to pencil down the books he 
needs, and they shall be obtained. And say that, 
Mrs. Giles being left in charge of the house, his 
dinner will be duly attended to, and that the old 
man Daniel is within call if needed." 

Elisha went and brought back the list of 
books. 

" Master 's much obliged to you, ma'am, 
md ^" 

« And what, Elisha t" 

"I perhaps oughtn't to say, missis, but he 
jasked at what time you would be back, and 
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hoped it would be soon^ though I wasn't to saj 
so, lest I hurried you." 

^ It is kind of Mr; Radnor/' replied Miss Eliot^ 
a little f alteringlj ; and this Was all. 

They set off, and in a short time reached the 
" Brown Hen," where Elisha, alighting, went 
within to inquire after Barbie. Mrs. Bell, who 
excused herself from coming forth by the remark 
that she was " all of a heap tunning her beer,'* 
said evasively that her girl "had gone to an 
aunt's who was mighty fond on her, and mightn't 
be back a bit," and being likewise " short in her 
way," Elisha soon retreated and drove on. 

The road beyond the " Brown Hen " was wide^ 
firm, and deeply-hedged, and soon brought in 
view magnificent undulating fields, wherein the 
Airrows of monkish cultivators lay visible beneath 
such as were close cropped for pasture. The 
road was, in fact, the old Chester road made by 
the Bomans, and well kept up by the ecclesiastics 
of the middle ages — ^for here in close vicinity lay 
the ruins of the once great Abbey of St. Johif s. 
The overseeing eye of these ecclesiastical masters 
was still distinctly visible on either hand. Deep 
and clear pools lay embedded in the hollows of 
the land, the oaks for bole and breadth were 
worthy of their English soil, and old granges and 
half-timbered farmhouses came singly, and then, 
clustering, formed a village. This was Losely^ 
One striking feature of these old granges, with 
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their deep eaves, their bowery gardens, and their 
kine-dotted pastures, was their wonderful brim- 
ming pools. Such are mostly to be found in the 
neighbourhood of monastic granges, but rarely in 
such abundance for size, depth, and pellucidity of 
water as here. They were the fish preserves of an 
abbey which for many days in every year fed five 
hundred at its tressled tables, and are still well 
stored with fish. 

Where the village began, and where some plea- 
sant fields had for a short distance intervened, one 
of the largest and most striking of these granges 
came in view. It was in some degree hidden by 
a wealth of luxuriant trees, partly belonging to 
field, orchard, and garden, but yet enough was 
seen to show its spaciousness and great age. Its 
most characteristic feature was a pool of vast size, 
which in one place bounded the road, and was 
divided ftom it by a high grassy mound. This 
was exquisitely shaven and kept — ^a few old trees 
shadowed both road and pool, and in two places 
sfbne steps led up the wall of turf, so that were a 
weary traveller willing he could climb them, and 
rest on the turfy margin of the deep water. 
There were other pools about the place, for you 
could see them glinting through the massive 
foliage, but this nearest the road was the most 
characteristic. 

Just where the pool trended to the highway, 
;and formed one side of a drive or road leading 
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from the house, the separating gate was opened 
by a mounted groom clad in a simple livery of 
grey, and a gentleman accompanied by a young 
girl rode forth. He had the appearance of a gen- 
tleman-farmer — and his heavy, purple, pimpled 
face bespoke deep potations, an easily-roused iras- 
cibility of temper, and an unfaltering obstinacy. 
He was moreover a large and heavy man, one 
who probably loved goose and sirloin as well as 
he did port and mighty ale — ^for his waistcoat, like 
those of the farmers of the old school, was of 
immense capacity and well filled. His dress, too, 
was pattern of tteirs — buff waistcoat, bottle- 
green coat^ tights and top-boots, watch -seals 
pendent to a black ribbon, shirt-frill of finest 
cambric, and an ample handkerchief of snowiest 
linen, tied loosely and narrowly about his capa* 
cious throat. His horse was good, though un- 
kempt, as if lately taken up from grass, and was 
thus a contrast to the high dressing and evident 
care bestowed upon the small, black, thin-fet- 
locked horse ridden by the young girl. 

All else about her gave evidence of the ten- 
derest love and the bestowal of unbegrudged 
wealth. Her saddle, whip, habit, hat, were the 
best of their kind ; and though simple and girl-like 
— for her age was not more than sixteen — ^her man- 
ner and appearance, as she rode on before the 
little chaise, were singularly refined and attractive. 
Amidst a crowd of lady equestrians that small^ 
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slight girlish figure on the beautiful horse would 
have stood out singly ; and here, as the two went 
winding on under the cool shadows of the great 
pool, the effect was inexpressibly charming. 

Though she rode extremely well, a bearing-rein 
attached to her horse was held by the gentleman ; 
and when a farmer^s waggon laden with coal, or 
a carrier's cart, came onward to meet them, it was 
curious to see how vigilant he grew, and how the 
rein was tightened to guard against all danger. 
At such time he never failed to say, in a deep 
guttural voice, and with a strong provincial 
accent, ^*My Flo I take carel'' nor to stretch out 
his hand when each vehicle was past, and gather 
the young rider's small one in its loving grasp. 
If an answer came it was " yes " or " no, papa " — 
and so they rode pleasantly onward in the beauty 
of the broadening sun. 

At a point where the roadway widened the 
chaise passed the riders, and Miss Eliot had a 
momentary glimpse of the young girl's face. It 
was innocent and girl-like, extremely pretty, and 
expressive of the gentlest and sweetest nature. 
When momentarily ,at rest, some shadow of the 
soul seemed in a degree to darken its joyousness, 
otherwise its expression was sweet, trusting, and 
hopeful. 

When the chaise had gone a little distance, and 
looking back Miss Eliot saw that the riders had 
turned up a grassy village lane^ she asked Elisha 
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who thev were, as she had observed that he 
touched his hat on passing. 

"It's Mr. Breer, Joel Breer, and the little lady 
is his daughter — ^his only child." 

" The same gentleman that they tell me is on 
ill terms with the squire ? " 

" Yes I that he be, and a deadly hate it is, 
though it has been told me, secret like, and I 
wouldn't name it except to one like you, ma'am, 
that won't, maybe, speak on it again, that the 
young people like one another as much as the old 
ones hate. But it's a sorrowful love I'm think- 
ing, for he that's ridden on would rather see that 
young girl in her winding-sheet than she should 
touch a finger of the squire's son." 

"Indeed I" said Miss Eliot, whose curiosity was 
excited. 

" But it ain't likely to be, for you see Master 
Ellis be away in furren parts, and mayn't be back 
yet a bit ; unless it might be that the old squire 
went ofi* suddenly, or something o' that sort hap- 
pened. Though it's been told me quietly by one 
as knows him well, that the young squire wur 
seen hereabouts no great while ago. How true 
this be I cannot say." 

" Does Mr. Radnor know these things ? " 

" I can't say, missis. When Master Ellis came 
up and down to the parsonage, old Betty wur 
always with her ear at the study-door, till I told 
master of it, and then he wur careful ever after. 
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So I don't think that she knows much, though my 
'pinion is he fancies she knows a deal, and this be 
why he's so mightily in terror of her. For the 
rest I've never troubled my head about master^s 
secrets; he's always been a kind gentleman to 
me, and my right don't lie to do him wrong." 

The old man spoke this with a quiet trustful- 
ness which did him great credit. 

The conversation dropped here, for they were 
in the midst of a village street of old and scat- 
tered houses, where the modem beer-shop, the 
ancient inn, the huckster's shop, and the post- 
office, came in between the farm, or a cluster of 
timbered cottages. About the village inn a 
crowd was gathered to witness a sale of horses ; 
and whilst Elisha drove slowly through. Miss 
Eliot was attracted by some pretty plants in the 
window of a small thatched cottage, near the door 
of which stood a saddled horse held by a boy. 
Two or three women were gossiping near ; and 
whilst Miss Eliot looked, a gentleman came from 
the house and prepared to mount. At this in- 
stant a neatlyHiressed woman approached and 
spoke to him. She was followed by an elderly 
servant woman, who, in a mob cap and blue-check 
gown, carried a basket and a jug. Miss Eliot 
could not distinguish what was said, nor indeed 
did the conversation last above a minute, for the 
grave and kindly-looking gentleman, shaking the 
new-comer by the hand, sprang on his horse. 
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^^Be quite sure that Kitty will be well and 
strong in a few days now, with such kitchen 
medicine as you 're good enough to send her." 

To answer these words with a kindly farewell, 
the simply-dressed little woman turned her face, 
and then Miss Eliot recognised at a glance the 
one who had brought the parcel so mysteriously 
to the garden-bower. She was very differently 
dressed now than then ; but the gentle, homely, 
patient countenance was not to be mistaken. 
Miss Eliot's heart throbbed as her quick eye 
made the recognition — and a word of inquiry 
would have- set some doubts to rest, and maybe 
aided het in th^ duty she had undertaken — ^but 
true to the solemn promise she had made Judith 
WhitelocA:, she kept her peace. Yet the in- 
cident was not without its good ; it showed her 
in what direction her silent observation should 
extend. 

Some miles of quiet fields stretched out in 
vernal beauty, and then came a long straggling 
village, made up of colliers' and agricultural la- 
bourers^ cottages. Past this the great mooriand 
ridge, already seen to the left, came nearer and 
nearer, till' presently its mighty fires, its dense 
wreaths of smoke, its blackened heaps of coal and 
iron stonie, its grating whir of cranks and wheels, 
its roar of furnace and steam engine — all formed 
together a kind of earthly pandemonium. Long 
lanes, running up through scorched and blackened 
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fields, led to the ridge; and in these, as the 
Tillage of Horton Wood came near, were a few 
thinly-scattered cottages and sheds. The village, 
which lay somewhat more away from the ridge, 
was large, old, and covering a vast space of 
ground; and in places where the smoke swept 
down less continuously, old-timbered cottages and 
farmhouses stood amidst the greenness of croft 
and garden. It was not the fresh vernal green- 
ness of Losely or Mainstone, yet it was pleasant 
to the eye in a place where, look where you 
would, were signs of smoke and coal-dust. 

At no great distance from the railway-station, 
where Miss Eliot had alighted on the day of her 
arrival, Elisha drew up before the gate of a very 
large yard heaped with piles of timber, old iron, 
wheels, and complicated machinery of every 
kind. Covered as well as open workshops were 
at the far end — a few old trees cast pleasant 
shadows down, and a low wall ran round it. 
This wall, on the one side, separated the yard 
from a long narrow strip o{ Levy garden, in 
which stood a tall narrow house, with its gable- 
end to the street, and its front towards the work- 
shops. This garden was entered through a wicket 
within the yard, and near the great gate; and then 
a long path, bordered by evergreens and currant- 
bushes and a few old-fashioned flowers, led to the 
front door. 

^^ K you please, ma'am," said Elisha, touching 
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his hat, *^ this is Wenlock's, the engine-wright ; 
and if you '11 be good enough to go through the 
wicket and up the garden-path to the house, I'll 
bait the horse a bit here with the com Tve 
brought." 

Saying this, Elisha led the chaise through the 
gate, and Miss Eliot alighted. 

^^ But^ really, Elisha," she said with a smile, as 
she stepped into the pleasant garden, ^^ I scarcely 
know what to say now I am here, for I have 

I 

always left " 

She had forgotten herself, for she suddenly 
stopped short and added : — 

** What was it Mr. Radnor said ? " 

*^Why, missis, you can't go wrong if you'll 
say that master wants a new plough, of iron, and 
the best fashion. All the rest Mr. Wenlock will 
know, for he 's a wonderful head — there ain't such 
a one, in my 'pinion, for many a mile. And you 
can please add, ma'am, that if Mr. Wenlock' can 
spare time to come to Mainstone, TU go over the 
land with him, for ten to one master's low fit '11 
last awhile yet." 

Thus charged, the housekeeper went up the 
path to the house. A sort of porch and covered 
way led down from the front door, and opening 
from this was a brewhouse, the door of which 
was in juxtaposition with the former door. In 
this outbuilding knelt a young servant-girl, clean- 
ing milk-pails, and of her Miss Eliot made her 

02 
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inquiry. The servant said she would ask ^^ her 
missis '*rr-80, coming out and entering the house, 
she went into a narrow kitchen to the right. 
From thence she presently returned, and saying 
her mistress would soon come, she led the way 
across the small plot of passage up two steps into 
a large parlour of the most homely kind. Its 
ceiling was low — its floor was bricked — its plaster 
walls, originally stained green^ were discoloured 
with damp and time — its miserable little grate was 
rusty, and its small square of the commonest 
carpet tantalized the eye by the little space it 
covered. The latticed casements were small com- 
pared to the size of the room ; the one looked 
drearily towards the shops — the other, in the right- 
hand wall beside the fire-place, looked cheerfiilly 
up the long garden, and yet was screened from 
all intrusive gaze by the evergreens and old rose- 
bushes which grew around. The furniture con- 
sisted of a few old-fashioned tables, a few rush- 
seated chairs ; along the wall, at the end opposite 
the fire-place, was placed an old tattered sofa, and 
one old square, wood-framed mirror, with its 
quicksilver the worse for time, stood on an iron 
rest, and leant forward from the wall. 

Such was the outer aspect of a room in which 
all. the tables, a few of the chairs, and the whole 
sofa was heaped up with books ; not in orderly 
array, but in disarray of the most extraordinary 
kind — ^and not few in number, but piled up by 
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dozens. Tljey were dusty outwardly to view, and 
it was clear no officious housemaid ever troubled 
their repose ; yet when you opened them you saw 
the hand that used them did it tenderly. Their 
quality, too, was as extraordinary as both their 
number and disorder. The finest and most re- 
condite woi^s on matiiematics were here. Me- 
chanics and its kindred subjects were fiiUy 
illustrated. Anatomy, physiology, geology, che- 
mistry, and agriculture, could show books high in 
quality and great in cost. Then there were 
books of essays^ histories, and works on political 
economy. There was nothing that might be 
caUed light literature, and metaphysical books 
were few in number, but it was evident that Mr. 
Wenlock Tead French well. The works of 
Bichat, Cabanis, and other illustrious French 
physiologists, were there in the original, as well 
as those of La Place, Quetelet, and others of the 
mathematicians aitd statists. He read Latin pro- 
bably through translations, though such were the 
best of their kind, ^and Italian was known but 
smatteringly. One table only, this near the plea- 
sant window, was covered with papers, account- 
books, and writing-materials, a flat penny ink-» 
bottle,, a few stumpy qidll pens, some pencils, and 
a stick of sealing-wax. On this table stood one 
or two elementary German books, thus showing 
that this self-taught mind was travelling towards 
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one of the noblest sources of enlarged, liberal, and 
pregnant truth. 

Whilst the housekeeper thus looked round, and 
wondered as she looked at this oasis of silent 
culture amidst a dreary wilderness of common 
life, an old woman hobbled sideways up the steps. 
She leant on a stick, for every joint was distorted 
by rheumatic gout. Kindly addressing her. Miss 
Eliot asked if Mr. Wenlock was at home. 

^^ I don't know naught of his doings. He may 
or may not be at home to dinner, which is nigh 
ready. But the girl shall call George;" where- 
upon the old woman hobbled sideways back to 
the door — screamed out to the servant, who at 
once departed with a message. 

"Your son, I see ^" began the house- 
keeper. 

"He ain't — Richard's my neflTew," interrupted 
the old woman, with a querulous scream. 

" Your nephew, Mr. Wenlock, is, I see, quite 
a scholar. His choice of books is excellent." 

" They may be, but they're a deal o' waste and 
lumber here. The room would look nicely with- 
out 'em ;" here she glanced admiringly at the mil- 
dewed walls and sighed ; " and I'm always a-say- 
ing so, but it's no use ; old folks and old lumber 
be little cared for." 

"I suppose," continued Miss Eliot, who was 
amused, rather than otherwise, at this singular 
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estimate of Kterary wares, " that Mr. Wenlock is 
very studious.*' * 

^^ Ay 1 God help me, he bums a deal o' candle 
in winter time, and a sight o' coal too ; for here 
he sits many a long hour after decent folks should 
be in bed. To what end I dunna see, for he don't 
get naught the richer — only poorer. For he 
spends a sight o' pounds, though he don't tell 
naught about 'em." 

"But it's an innocent way of spending money, 
Mrs. Wenlock." 

" Ay, it may be innocent, but it's foolish. The 
money would be a deal better in the Welton 
bank. And the Lord knows, if anything was to 
happen to Eichard, what I could do wi' the 
lumber, except old Davy Jones down town — a 
man as keeps a general shop — would take 'em to 
wrap up in. No ; in my young time folks didna 
waste money i' this way ; but when they wanted 
to get rid on an hour, they went off to the public 
and spent a shilling, and done with it. Ay ! these 
days and me don't do at all together." 

It clearly appeared they did not. But here the 
old woman ceased her lament ; for, seeing a clay 
pipe placed carelessly within the brass-topped 
fender, she hobbled forward sideways to settle it ; 
then an old pair of slipshoes underwent an inspec- 
tiom, and finally she set to, to adjust certain works 
of art above the gawky mantelshelf — to wit, 
certain coloured prints^ each of which represented 
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an apostolic scene^ at the original cost price of 
twopence, frame and all. 

At this crisis a burly smith, sweltering from 
the forge, and holding one comer of his leathern 
apron in his hand, came up the steps and stood 
by the door, waiting respectfully to be ad- 
dressed. 

The old woman turned quickly round and 
began : — 

« Well, George '' 

But the smith, eyeing her somewhat askance — 
for probably she pin<^hed his dinner and supper — 
waited for the housekeeper to speak, as Elisha 
was in full recount of his new mistress's merits 
when the message reached the smithy. 

"Can you tell me whep Mr. Wenlock will 
be in?" 

/^Not before night, ma'am; and he. may be 
obliged to go to and £ro for several days, as some 
gearing at Weldore Furnace broke early this 
morning, and he had to start off at a minute's 
warning with three of our men." 

"Who fetched himt" screamed the <dd woman 
inquisitively. 

"Ben Briscoe, missis." 

"Ay I a sight he owes Dick already. Well, 
the 'counts shall go before the squire this next 
time he's down, that they shall." 

"As Mr. Wenlock is thus engaged," said the 
housekeeper, "I'll, thank you to say that a new 
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plough is wanted at Mainstone; and that if he 
will come over Elisha will speak to him, if Mr. 
Badnor should not be able." 

The smith said he would deliver the message. 
Then touchmg his forelock with his swart hand, 
he disappeared; 

Miss Eliot was taking her leave, when the old 
woman, sidling up to her, said, ^^ Come, thou must 
have a glass o' cowslip wine." 

Miss Eliot excused herself. 

^^ Nay, nay, though I knaw nothing about them 
sort o' things," pointing to the books, ^^ I ain't a 
churl. So, if thee^ll come with me and break 
bread, PU be pleased, for I think thee art a brave 
little woman to face that Betty Jack, and must 
have a good heart to strive for the mending of 
matters that ain't thy own." 

" We must all do our duty, Mrs. Wenlock — ^for 
that alone can reconcile us to the sorrows which 
lie more or less upon us all." 

"Ayl so many say, without doing." Thus 
speaking, the old woman led the way, crab-like, 
to the kitchen, which was small, exquisitely clean, 
and with windows on each side the fireplace look- 
ing down a further strip of garden. Here^ diving 
into a cellar or closet hard by, she brought forth 
a bottle of delicious wine, a glassful of which, with 
cake, she presented to the lady. 

^^ My Richard," she added, as she gave the 
glass, ^^ will be pleased to hear that thou hast been 
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here, for he's a mighty opinion of Mr. Eadnor; 
and when he heard that a housekeeper was at 
Mainstone, he was as glad as any man could be." 

Miss Eliot now took leave, but the old woman 
would accompany her to the garden gate, and 
present her on the way with a handful of her 
choicest flowers — for the lady's manner had won 
her heart completely. 

Diverging again somewhat from the mining 
district, the way lay through a succession of 
pleasant country roads, till^ at a little past noon, 
they entered Welton. It was a small, straggling 
town, of narrow streets, mean houses, with long 
suburbs stretching away till they reached the 
busy country of pits and furnaces. In the centre 
of the town the houses formed a sort of small 
square, wherein the weekly market was held; and 
n^r this was a vast churchyard, standing high 
above the streets like a citadel. The burial of 
countless generations of dead had done much to- 
wards forming it thus into a hill; and as this 
drained down into the streets-^^as the streets and 
houses had few or no drains at all — as there were 
iron works in abundance all about, the smoke 
from whose chimneys, as weU as that from the 
great mining region near, poured down into the 
devoted little town — its atmosphere was singularly 
uninviting. A stranger entering these Uttle 
streets, surcharged with smoke, vile smells, and 
dull from want of sunlight, or passers to and fro. 
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except on market day, might have wondered at 
those who had heart to dwell therein. But the 
moment he went within these shops and dwellings 
— saw how much true labour was carried on, and 
what honest men and good women played out 
the worthy play of their homely, cheerful lives 
— ^how hospitable, and frank,[and neighbourly they 
were — he forgot surrounding disagreeables, and 
only afterwards remembered and regretted that 
they should exist. 

After transacting some business at the little 
dull bank. Miss Eliot went round to the yarioUs 
tradespeople, and found, as she fully expected, 
that the debts of the Rev. Julius Radnor were of 
long standing and considerable amounts ELis 
wants, too, had been recent, and of an extraordi-^ 
nary character, considering his profession* Cor*- 
duroy trousers, velveteen coatS) plush waistcoats, 
thick nailed boots, wide-^awake hats, were scarcely 
habiliments for a clergyman; while the amount 
of linen and calico set down to his charge would 
have made shirts for a dozen men. How the 
good, suffering man had worn out so many was a 
mystery, seeing that his drawers held so bare an 
array as to necessitate his housekeeper's imme- 
diate attention to the fact. The tradesmen were, 
however, one and all unanimous in declaring that 
the orders always came as though from Mr. 
Radnor himself, and in what passed as his hand- 
writing. But, on the whole, they behaved very 
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handsomely. They would only receive their ac- 
counts 80 far as the respective items might be 
assigned to Mr. Badnor^s use — the rest of each 
eum they agreed to wait for till Mrs. Jack's dis- 
missal should warrant a more searching enquiry 
than was then possible. There were accounts at 
several tailors' shops-^^md, when she went to that 
of Amos, Miss EUot found what Elisha had told 
her strictly correct. The bill there was large, 
though the old tailor had not worked for Mr. 
Radnor for several years. In this direction Mrs. 
Jack had not tampered with forged orders, but 
simfdy kept back the sums intrusted to her for 
payment; the matter was, therefore, speedily 
settled — and the old tailor, greatly rejoiced in 
heart, set to that very hour to manufacture the 
Bey. Julius a new suit, with a self-given promise 
that it should be of the best doth, and sent to 
Mainstone by Saturday evening. Elisha's livery 
he was to make the following week. 

Thus passed some hours — nevertheless, the 
work seemed to grow upon her hands. Bills 
— ^many, though of trifling amount — sprung up 
in every direction At length, fairly worn out, 
Miss Eliot went back to a tradesman who had 
behaved with great kindness and civility, and 
asked him to employ some trustworthy person to 
go round the town and inqmre at each shop if 
debts were owing, and what was their amount. 
The man promised to send his own son, and 
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write. Miss Eliot the particulars iu a few days. 
TheDi leaving her visit to the post-office till the 
last, she now returned to the inn, where Elisha 
had put up the chaise and ordered dinner. The land'* 
lady herself ushered her into a pleasant little sit- 
ting-room, where, lying down upon a couch beneath 
a window, she rested for a time. The window 
looked out upon the little market-place, and 
opposite to it diverged a narrow street^ from 
whence presently came a tawdrily dressed girl, 
who, crossing to the pavement in front of the inn 
door, walked up and down. Whether she waited 
for or watched anyone it was difficult to say, but 
there she kept staring in at the window, or else 
at those who passed out or in. She wore no 
bonnet, so that the clusters of her rich chestnut- 
coloured hair were fully seen ; but her forehead 
was very low, and her dull, though large, grey 
eyes had a marked and singular expreasion. Their 
stony coldness, their look of deceit and sensual 
cunning, were too marked to be easily forgotten. 
Yet, in connexion with her peculiar contour of 
face, and her lithe, slim, and most elegant figure, 
they were full of character, and aided greatly the 
piquancy and effect of the whole. She was pre- 
cisely one of those women who lure men to their 
destruction — who profess devoted love, but who, 
when indifference on their own part comes, or 
misfortune to those who have lavished good name 
and money in their behalf— hasten to show the utter 
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heartlessness and coldness of their base natures. 
It is useless to say that such women were ever 
innocent and good. A vicious organization makes 
them what they are ; and education, if they have- 
it, does little but strengthen the dangerous arts by 
which they wile. 

Annoyed by the girl's intrusive curiosity — for 
each time she passed she glanced more or less 
boldly into the room — ^Miss Eliot drew down the 
blind ; and when a female servant came in to lay 
the cloth, she asked if she knew who the girl was. 
The servant, to ascertain, went to one of the 
windows, and there saw that she had crossed the 
little market-place, and was now returning into 
the narrow street from whence she had come. 

^^Why, ma'am, her name is Sarah, as far as I 
know, and she don't bear a very good character. 
Sometimes she's up and down the town, at others 
she'll be away for weeks together. She has been 
to boarding-school, I believe, and a deal's been 
spent upon her to no use ; for she ran off with 
some young gentleman, and when his friends got 
him away just as he was going to be married to 
her, she went up to London for awhile, and then 
came back here." 

^^ Has she a mother ? " questioned the lady ; for 
the girl's name brought to her recollection what 
Mr. Greene had said to his groom. 

^^ I believe she has, ma'am. And this is all I 
know, for she isn't one folks care to ask much 
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after." So saying, the well-conditioned maid- 
servant gave an indignant sort of toss to her head, 
and proceeded with her duties. 

When his mistress had dined, and he had his 
in the kitchen, Elisha brought the chaise to the 
door, and they proceeded to the post-office. It 
was at a small bookseller's shop, in another of the 
narrow, ill-conditioned streets leading from the 
market-place, and here Miss Eliot alighted just 
as it was rapidly becoming dusk. She found the 
master, a most respectable old man, quietly read- 
ing behind the counter, whilst two middle-aged 
daughters variously attended to customers and 
the duties of the post-office. Asking after Mr. 
Radnor's account. Miss Eliot found it ready for 
her. 

"It was rumoured about the town that Mr. 
Radnor's affairs were to be settled soon, so my 
daughter got the bill ready. It has been stand- 
ing long, and we are but poor people." 

"I am sorry for this," replied Miss Eliot. 
"But the amount is, I see, more than seven 
pounds, and Mr. Radnor's statement in this list 
refers but to three." And she showed the old 
bookseller a little paper as she spoke. 

" So far as I am concerned," said the old man, 
" the bill is right. If you look you will see how 
much is set down for note paper and small account 
books. This lately, too." 

Miss Eliot did so, and then asked to be shown 
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the kind of books and paper which had been sup- 
plied. This was done. 

^^ Books of this sort/' she said, as she pointed 
to half-a-dozen account-books which a daughter 
had brought, " could not be of the least service to 
Mr. Radnor; and as to paper and manuscript 
books, he has, as I saw the other day, a large store 
in his study-closet, which Mr. Simeon's Oxford 
bookseller sent not long ago. These things Mrs. 
Jack may have had for her own use." 

^^ That's most likely, as she always ordered and 
took them away with her," said the old man, as 
though struck by a sudden thought ; " for I now 
recollect that she is a great letter-writer. Jane ! " 
here he called to the daughter, who, shut up in a 
kind of glazed closet at the end of the shop, per- 
formed her duties of post-mistress; ^^ bring the 
Weldore and Losely bags, if not locked up." 

When brought, the old man looked through the 
letters in both bags, and from either selected a 
letter. The one in a rough unlettered hand was 
addressed to " Mrs. E. Jack, Post-office, Losely — 
to be left till called for ; " the other in a still worse 
handwriting — and which Miss Eliot, from having 
seen Mrs. Jack's account-books, knew was hers — 
was directed to " Mr. B. Briscoe, Agent, Weldore 

Forge, S ." It was abo enclosed in an 

envelope which had been taken from her room. 
So that what the housekeeper had already sus- 
pected, as to a correspondence between the Squire's 
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agent and Mr. Badnor^B servant, was thus unex- 
pectedly confirmed, though she did not say so to 
the bookseller. 

"These letters," he said, "till within the past 
week, used to go and come by the Mainstone post- 
man ; but now their course is altered, and this, I 
suppose, is owing to the matter of Mr. Radnor 
having a post-bag. But I should know these 
handwritings anywhere, for many score letters 
such as these have passed through here." * 

" As this is so, the knowledge may yet prove 
useful. One question only— how long have such 
letters gone to aind fro? " 

The old man thought awhile, and after consult- 
ing with his eldest daughter said it might be eight 
years or thereabouts— indeed, as long as Mrs. Jack 
had lived with Mr. Radnor ; and even before that, 
as the woman used ito live in the town, and the 
letters from Weldore were then directed to some 
street in Welton. 

" Indeed I and has this woman a daughter?" 

" I don't know, not (Bven if she has been mar- 
ried. Sut some say that a wild sort of girl, called 
Sarah Shaw, is hers. This much I know is true : 
that Mrs. Jack is not the sort of woman who 
should have either been recommended to, or al'- 
lowed to enter, Mr. Radnor's house. For he is so 
simple, so good, and so unsuspecting, that the 
wicked and artful would be as likely, indeed more 
VOL. I. r 
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60, to gain control over him and his affairs^ than 
the good and kind. There are those who think 
that this woman, seeing the extraordinary power 
she has obtained, must have been placed in the 
way of Mr. Radnor's service for some ulterior pur- 
pose-as no man in his senses, had he reaUy known 
this woman's repute, would have admitted her 
across his threshold." 

" I think precisely the same," replied Miss Eliot, 
quietly ; ^^ and in case this is so, is the purpose or 
person suspected?" 

^^ Not that I know of, ma^am. One thing only 
I am quite sure of, that the receiving and retain- 
ing such a woman in his service has done Mr. 
Kadnor great harm. There are those who impute 
both points to the worst motives — and when to 
both is added the scandal that was afloat about 
Street End House, many believe the whole, and 
leave the poor gentleman to his solitude." 

" Well, the error of this may be just now 
seen." 

Then changing the subject, paying the account, 
forbidding that any further credit be given to Mrs. 
Jack, Miss Eliot spoke of the order for books 
sent by Mr. Radnor, and placed their list in the 
old man's hands. This was the first time he had 
heard of it, or seen it, and was much annoyed in 
consequence; but grateful for the housekeeper's 
kindness, he set to at once to endeavour to obtain 
the books at some other booksellers' shops in the 
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town. This he fortunately could, and in some half 
hour came back with them beneath his arm. 

Whilst she thus waited, talking to the daugh- 
ters, and selecting some few books from their 
scanty stock, Miss Eliot observed the girl again 
watching her through one of the shop windows. 
She wisely, however, took no notice thereof, either 
by look or word ; and now when she prepared to 
go, and the old bookseller packed the books in the 
chaise, and his daughters vnrapped the lady's warm 
shawl about her, the girl was gone. So, with the 
blessing of many grateful hearts, the housekeeper 
left the town. 

It was a strange, wild drive — ^for the night was 
dark and chilly. For nearness sake, Elisha took 
his way by a road raised above the swamp or 
moors already spoken of. It was solitary in the 
extreme ; nothing but a lock-house where the canal 
swept by, or a gamekeeper's cottage on the rising 
ground, breaking the still levels of reeds, coarse 
turf, and weed-clad pools. It took sagacity both 
in man and horse to keep the road, from which a 
few erring feet on either hand was certain death. 
Sometimes, where it emerged from gathering rain- 
clouds, the moon lit their way ; at others, where 
the mining district was transiently neared, the 
sweltering fires cast their lurid glare aslant across 
the waste ; but where trees approached an4 
fringed the road, there was total darkness, and 
Elisha had to alight and lead the horse. 

p2 
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In passing one such group of scanty-leaved and 
wind-swept trees, they became aware that some 
one, who sang the fragment of a hymn or song in 
a low, humming, monotonous voice, was approach- 
ing from the wood ; and soon, in a place more open 
than elsewhere, and where the transient light was 
greater, a figure climbed the bank, and, still 
humming, waited till the chaise passed by. 

" Don't be frightened, ma'am," said Elisha, step- 
ping a pace back, for he was leading the horse ; 
" it's only Johnny Wigpit's poor witless lad, out 
on the moor, as he always is." 

Then, when they came opposite to where he 
stood, EHsha stayed the chaise, and asked him why 
he did not go home, where his father and Dorcas 
were sure to be expecting him. 

For a minute he kept on singing, and peeling 
a withie he held m his hand; then ceasing, he 
said quietly, " They are silly, for I am now Robin- 
son Crusoe, and have got an island of my own. 
I tell them so, but they don't believe me !" 

** Ay, lad," replied Elisha, with a sagacious 
shake of his head; " if you would only forget them 
stories you were a-reading of before you had your 
fall, it might be well for you ; but I doubt you 
never will. Now, go home, lad ; for the moors 
won't find thee a supper to-night, nor a breakfast 
in the mom." 

"They will; there's eggs in the birds' nests, 
and fish in the pools, and sorrel in the long grass, 
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and wild strawberries on the banks here, when 
the sun comes and makes them red* But you're 
Elisha from Mainstone, ain't you ?< — and that the 
new lady?" 

" Yes, God be blessed — ^it's dear master's house- 
keeper I " 

As the old servant spoke thus, the poor lad 
came towards the chaise, and, peering up into Miss 
Eliot's face, said gently, " I am coming up one 
day to Mainstone, to see you." 

"Are you! — when?" 

" When 8h^8 gone." And he laid as much em- 
phasis on the pronoun as one sane could have 
done« 

" He means old Betty, ma'am," explained 
Elisha; '^ for Comie used to come up to master a 
deal at one time. But she threw water over him, 
and behaved very badly, and ^" 

*^She struck mel" interrupted the lad, with 
a show of fierce anger ; " and wrung Goldie's 
neck." 

" He means, ma'am," said !E^lisha, who was 
again interpreter, " that Betty killed a little 
goldfinch he had reared and brought master, and 
of which master was very fond. So this and 
other things, which prevents the lad's comings 
gives old Johnny many an hour of low heart ; for 
he fancied — the Lord knows whether it be true 
or not — that he was better in his mind when he 
came to and fro to Mainstone as he listed." 
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'^ Indeed ! Well, Comeliiis, as soon as we get 
quiet at Mainstone you shaU come and see Mr. 
Sadnor^s favourites as often as you like, and bring 
him another goldfiAch, if you wilL" 

** 1 will bring you one.** Then, as if wild with 
joy, like a lad just out of school, he waved his 
hand above his head, and bounded down the 
green acclivity into the wildness of the dark 
wood. 

^ Poor creature !** said the housekeeper, pity- 
ingly, as, the shadows of the woodland past, and 
the road across these dreary swamps near its close, 
Elisha took his seat and drove on. 

^^ Has no means of cure been tried, for he seems 
more child than idiot ? ** 

" Yes, missis ; Mr. Grayson, a doctor, as lives 
hereabouts — and a mighty nice gentleman he is — 
sayd there's a something could be done that would 
cure him, or leastways nigh it, if all went well ; 
but if so be it did not it would kill him, so old 
Johnny won't hear a word about it. Yet the lad 
might just as well be dead, passing his life as he 
does wandering up and down the moors, and car- 
ing for nothing else but the wild cre'tures as 
have their dwelling there. For ye see, missis, old 
Johnny's father, and grandfather, and great-grand- 
father afore him, were clerks at Mainstone, and 
the lad was brought up with a nice edication to 
be the same. But he fell down into the emptied 
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lock and became what he Is. This Is why I half 
think Johnny takes the matter so to heart — for he 
was proud o' the lad's brightness ; and loving 
master as he does, he looked to no less than his 
being master's servant, as he himself had been. 
It's a sore trouble altogether — for the lad's mother 
broke her heart In con-se-quence ; and now the 
traffic on the canal be so little, old John has 
enough to make him droop In the way folks can 
plainly see." 

" And Cornelius — what is this that runs In his 
head about Boblnson Crusoe?" 

" Why, you see, ma'am, everything that he was 
reading of at the time of his fall, out of story- 
books and what not, stick in his head, as If they 
was hammered there. He can do the sum he was 
reckoning the very day before his fall, or least- 
ways could do ; for some say his witlessness has 
grown of late. As to the island he talks of, no- 
body knows nothing of it, though it's fancied it's 
a dryish sort of place amongst the reeds, where he 
keeps birds and things of that sort. The boatmen 
and gamekeepers ha' watched him, but none know 
if he talks Idly or with a meaning." 

Miss Eliot made no answer, and Elisha lapsed 
into respectful silence. It was now raining, and 
as they climbed the acclivity, and wound their 
way past Mainstone church, the drops pattered 
from the thick-leaved trees, and made a weeping 
sound. There slept the dead their sleep, and the 
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Bolitode of solitary days ynks deepened by the 
solemn shadows of the night. 

A half-hour's farther drive brought them home, 
where all seemed peaceful too. Old Daniel opened 
the hall-door, and reported peace within ; so the 
fears which had made the housekeeper nervous 
through the day were for once groundless. Whilst 
Elisha went round with the carriage to the court- 
yard, and Daniel hurried to the kitchen to sum- 
mon Peggy, Miss Eliot stepped back on to the 
terrace. She had seen a lio^ht in Mr. Radnor's 
study, as the carriage had approached the house, 
and she wished, if she could, to catch a glimpse of 
him at his studious occupations — ^not for espionage 
sake, but to gather from her own observations 
how the day had passed in relation to his peace 
of mind. As she expected, he was seated at his 
desk, but, instead of being engaged with the books 
which lay before him, he sat sideways on his chair, 
his face turned towards the study-door, and in the 
attitude of intently listening. Old Wolf, who 
seemed to have been lying on a chair beside him, 
had leaped down and now sat whining by the 
door. Something his master said to him, and 
something the master said unto himself; but the 
listener would hear no more — for, covering her face 
with her hands, she went back to the house and 
into the oak parlour. 

There Peggy awaited her ; the tea things were 
set — a fire burnt cheerfully, for the night was some- 
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what chill, and the whole room bore the loving 
look of home. 

" Mr. Radnor has had his tea, I suppose?" said 
Miss Eliot, as Peggy assisted her with her shawl, 

" No, Miss, I sent Dan' el in a time or two, but 
he said he wouldn't have it till you was back, and 
he ordered that everything should be made com- 
fortable for you." 

" It is very kind of him; and the day, from what 
Daniel says, has been a peaceful one? " 

^^ Yes ; but she was closeted with him for nigh 
two hours; and, from what Dan'el says — for he was 
trimming the beds hard by the study windows — 
she cried a deal, and threatened a deal, and en- 
treated a deal, and to no use, as Dan'el says ; for, 
at last, she said as impudently as ihe could, that 
she would go when it suited her, but not tiU then. 
Then she came sharply out o' th' study, put the 
farm-horse into the light cart, and drove away — 
and she ain't home yet." 

**And you, Peggy — did she keep peace with 
you?" 

" Yes, 'xcept saying that me and others like 
me should be soon budged off to where we came 
from. She did, to be sure, skim off all the cream 
from yesterday's milk, took away half a score 
nice new-laid eggs I'd gathered from the nests, 
and boiled all the best sparrow-grass for her 
dinner — but you told me to say nothing, and so 
I didn't." 
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"You did quite right. Now let me have 
tea." 

When Elisha carried his master's into the 
study, and with it the books brought from 
Welton, Mr. Radnor was greatly pleased. He 
did what was quite unusual with him — ^he 
asked many questions, and bid Elisha return by- 
and-by for a note he would write. So just as she 
was retiring to rest this strip of paper reached 
Miss Eliot's hand : — 

" I am truly obliged by what you have done, 

for I fear that the pecuniary claims in Welton 

were more and heavier than I suspected. At 

home I have had my own perplexities, and God 

knows what their ending may be. However, I 

will not despair. In a few days I hope to have 

nerve enough to see you, and then I can say much 

I cannot write. 

" Yours gratefully, 

" J. R." 

There was peace that night for the persecuted 
household, for the woman did not come home. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MESSRS. GREENE AND GRAYSON. 

But for the human raven which croaked, and 
gorged, and spied, and was everywhere — where no 
one wanted it — the days now fallen on Mainstone 
would have been continuously serene. A fortnight 
only had sufficed to change the whole aspect of 
the place. With such renovation as time permit- 
ted^ and circumstances rendered it as yet prudent 
to undertake — ^with some aids from Welton uphol- 
sterers and others — with a good deal of cleaning, 
rubbing, and setting in order, in which Peggy was 
for some days assisted by neighbour friends — with 
rich contributions from garden and green-house, 
from boxes upstairs, and from parcels constantly 
arriving at Horton Wood Railway-station, the 
rooms soon wore the blessed signs of home. In a 
week's time the Bev. Julius Badnor dined daily 
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in the parlour next his own — and four days later 
the housekeeper awaited an afternoon visit irom 
Judith and Lizzie Whitelock, amidst the bowery 
lightsomeness of snowy muslin, open windows, a 
wilderness of flowers, and the soft, rich beauty of 
the early summer^s sun, in the room which formed 
the other gable of the house. 

As the ladies drove over in their little pony- 
carriage, they brought many tokens of their tender 
remembrance. Green-house plants and flowers, a 
dish of early strawberries, two more little chicks 
of another breed, and a tiny canary, looking like a 
fat lump of gold. This last was Lizzie's present^ 
and a choice one it was ; for Dick was a great 
iBongster,' and as tame as a Christmas robin. The 
ladies admired everything, thought the change 
wonderful ; for though this was the first time of 
setting their feet within the walls of Mainstone 
parsonage, most amazing stories were afloat about 
■the country as to its original disorder. As Mr. 
Badnor dined somewhat late this day, for he had 
gone across the fields to the church, the ladies, not 
fearing to intrude upon his privacy, went pre- 
sently to see the garden. They paced up and 
down the splendid terrace, followed gently by 
Pearl and Peri, with their every rainbow feather 
outstretched to the full. They sat on Mr. Bad- 
nor^s favourite seat, they went down to the brook 
and listened to the gliding music which the water 
made, and they visited summer-house, green-house^ 
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orchard, and poultry-yard. Whilst Lizzie con- 
versed with Elisha on divers matters respecting 
the chicks, the friends crossed the hand*bridge 
to the fields beyond and sat down. 

. " I pointed out the place to you where the 
parcel was hidden/' said Miss Eliot, quietly, when 
she had assured herself that she and Judith were 
alone ; " and on my way to Welton I saw the 
person who brought it. As you cautioned me, I 
made no inquiry as to name ; but as far as con- 
cerns my own observation, a revelation cannot be 
far off." 

^^ Humph I Considering the sort of man Mr. 
Badnor is, and the worthless spy that is constantly 
around him, the whole thing was most imprudent. 
But caution has been given, and it will never be 
repeated. The only wonder is, that the secret 
has as yet been safely kept, which I believe it 
to be." 

" The better hope then for our speedy riddance 
of Mrs. Jack. But tell me one thing only, and 
that as briefiy as you please. Am I on the right 
track I " 

"Yes." 

" Losely will be my direction? " 

" Yes." 

" I see it all, or nearly so. What I do not, 
I shall make clear by quiet observation — not 
for curiosity's sake, as I wish you to understand, 
Judith^ but for that of duty. Provided we can 
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secure that woman's dismissal by the autumn^ Mr« 
Simeon proposes to induce Mr. Badnor to leave 
home for a time, in order that the house be put 
in proper repair. In that case, as I must remain 
at hand, I can take lodgings in Losely, and so 
observe for myself." 

" Do so ; but be cautious even here, for you 
scarcely dream what tender love and what solemn 
human interests rest beneath this veil. More I 
may not say. Mr. Radnor, I suppose, you have 
not yet spoken to I" 

"No; we talk only by slips of paper. But we 
shall make acquaintance I daresay one of these 
days, more by accident than design. Once or 
twice we have nearly met ; but, as he still seems 
to avoid me, I respect his eccentricity. Happy is 
it for me that T have been so well recommended, 
for Mr. Badnor addresses me rather as an old 
friend than as a new servant." 

" Servant 1 " smiled Judith. And as she said 
this she kissed the little hand she held. It was 
very soft and small, and the smile spoke more 
than words. 

" The people last Sunday," continued Judith, 
" noticed Mr. Badnor's altered looks. His ser- 
mon, too, as far as half of it went, was delivered 
fluently — beyond this was the old hesitation and 
painful deciphering." 

" The truth is, I intended to have copied out 
the whole of his half-illegible manuscript^ but I 
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could only find a part. This week I shall be 
more bold, and instead of seeking for a portion, 
send in Elisha to ask for the entire sermon. As 
his sight is bad, and an inconvenience to others, 
there can be no harm in i^endering needful assist- 
ance." 

" Did he notice your work of last week 1 " 

" Not that I am aware of — but much is said to 
Elisha that does not meet my ear." 

'^1 daresay, for Elisha is an old and faithful 
servant. But you were not at church in the 
afternoon, where Lizzie and I walked over in the 
hope of seeing you." 

*^ No — ^I was there in the morning ; but I did 
not think it prudent to leave the house for more 
than half the day, particularly as Peggy wanted 
to be at home through the afternoon with her 
son. For one never knows what this Mrs. Jack 
may do. I am always dreading some catastrophe; 
and though, comparatively speaking, we have been 
at peace for these last ten days, the life we lead in 
relation to her is most lamentable. Mr. Radnor 
cannot or will not dismiss her, and hence the 
insolent licence she assumes." 

** If she can injure you secretly, she will be sure 
of that ; but any open violence that would imme- 
diately involve herself, do not fear — for she is a 
coward, as all tyrants are." 

" I think with you. If I can but wait patiently 
till I find out the extent of her knowledge, or 
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what are the threats she holds over Mr. Eadnor, I 
shall know how to act, for he himself can then be 
appealed to. Till then the prospect is somewhat 
dreary, of being closed up with such a woman 
for, perhaps, months to come. Every day, I 
might almost say every hour, brings its annoyances 
and perplexities ; and Peggy, as well as the two 
old men, are constantly appealing to me. She 
skims the milk, she purloins the eggs ; if she can 
get into the larder, she carries off the best joint. 
Yesterday, she let down the lines on which the 
clothes were drying; and she uses the horses just 
as if they were her own. In fact, it would weary 
me to tell, and you to listen to, all this woman 
does. But what annoys me most is her absenting 
herself for a day or two together, and then rousing 
the house at midnight to let her in." 

** Such conduct is certainly abominable, but I 
do not think your patience will be much longer 
tried. People of this kind feel, as it were, com- 
pelled to act for evil, as much as others do for 
good, and by something of this kind she will over- 
throw her own schemes." 

** I hope so." 

They sat and talked till Elisha came to say 
that tea was ready. After it, the two ladies sent 
their little carriage home in the care of old Daniel, 
and walked by way of the fields. Miss Eliot 
accompanied them as far as the hall-pool, and then 
retraced her steps. As she came out from the 
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shadows of the wood into the stillness of the 
scented fields^ she saw Silas Moore approaching 
by a by-path. He was marvellously altered since 
she had last seen him ; and now his clothes were 
dusty and his face heated, as though returning 
from some long and weary walk. As she had 
been wishing to see him, in order to ask about 
Barbie, she awaited his approach and then spoke. 
It seemed necessary to do so, in order to arrest 
his steps, for he was passing the lady without 
looking up or seeing it was her. But when he 
did so, he stopped abruptly but respectfully, 
though his thoughts were otherwise painfully 
absorbed, as could be plainly seen 

" I am glad to meet you, Mr. Moore, for I 
want to learn what Barbie is doing, and why she 
is away." 

" I can't say, ma'am, I can't say," he replied, 
in a dry, choked voice ; " four times Tve walked 
to Tylecote, there and back, since last Sunday 
week, and can learn nothing more than that she's 
set against me, as she has been before by lying 
tales. What they are, and by whom told, I can't 
say, except that they're about my doings when I 
go to Welton. But of the innocence of these 
Barbie herself might witness, so help me God I " 

Silas was deeply moved, partly by indignant 
wrath, partly by profound grief. 

"It is really a serious pity," was the reply, 
" that Barbie can be so weak as to believe evil of 

VOL. I. Q 
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one she loves so well as she does you ; and it is 
more lamentable still that there can exist those 
evil enough to set strife between you. What can 
be the motive ? " 

^^ The mother and her friends want her to marry 
a richer man than 1 am or am likely to be/' was 
the dogged answer. 

"Whom? They are surely not ignorant or 
weak enough to believe that that surgeon — 
his name is Greene, I think — ^would marry 
Barbie I Not but what I think her, as far as 
yet, innocent enough to be the wife of any honest 
man I But this difference of position is not likely 
to be forgotten by one like him.*' 

" I wish it were ! — God help me ! — I wish it 
were I" He said in great agony, and turning 
ashy-pale, "I begin to think that's been but a 
blind all along. In the hopes of gaining their 
own ends the more readily, they have let this 
handsome profligate flatter, and flutter about her, 
and seen no evil in it. I wish it were no worse. 
I dor 

"Do tell me, Silas Moore I I am sincerely 
interested in what concerns Barbie." 

He drew nearer; and siaid in a voice, sunk to 
an almost inaudible whisper, "It is Hobert who 
seeks to circumvent me. .At least, I think so, 
from what I overheard. I did not know it— did 
not suspect it till then." He ground his teeth as 
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he spoke, and made an impatient movement, as 
though to go on. 

"Be quite sure that your suspicions are cor- 
rect/' spoke Miss Eliot, gravely, " before you 
suspect him of v^hat is so base ; if knowing, as he 
must do, your affection for and long attachment 
to Barbie. But tell me particulars — ^you and the 
girl were friends enough when you had tea 
together in the parsonage parlour." 

Somewhat incoherently, fragment by firagment, 
he told Miss Eliot what had happened through 
the past ten days. From this it appeared that 
Bobert, having asked for a settliement of the 
Welton corn accounts, had kept bim at home on 
the Sunday morning. In the afternoon, Silas had 
gone to the little inn to see Barbie, and there 
had been slightingly treated, by hier mother — 
who said that she was sorry that theiy were friends 
again, after what she had hesrd of his f^ goings 
on at Welton;" and as she had made up her 
mind for Barbie to marry some one better than a 
"farmer's servant" — ^indeed, had settled for her 
to do so, she bid him come there no more. 
Thus accused, and thus bidden, Silas asked who 
it was who had so poisoned their ears ? When no 
answer came, then he had demanded to see Barbie. 
This, at first, was refused ; but, wh^n he insisted, 
she was suffered to come down stairs. Her 
mother's influence, however, had so prevailed, 

Q 2 
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her natural jealousy of temper had been so roused 
by the statements made as to his conduct in his 
visits to the little town, that, after a few tears 
and angry words, she, too, bid him go. In his 
hasty passion he had done so ; but, repenting of 
this, he had returned to the inn in the evening, 
and found that she was gone — as he afterwards 
learnt — to Tylecote. 

" Before that she had come up to the parsonage, 
as she had promised me ; but not being able to 
gain admittance, Mrs. Jack having locked all the 
doors, she returned home." 

" That I did not know till afterwards," replied 
Silas, " or I might have met her. As it is, I have 
now been four times to Tylecote without seeing 
her. I will go once more, and watch till I do — 
be where and how it may." 

"I am really very angry with Barbie for so 
much weakness and want of faith. But when 
was this suspicion raised about your brother?" 

** Last night — not till last night I " And Silas 
Moore compressed his lips. 

" Tell me." 

'^ I had kept out in the fields till late," he said ; 
"when, coming along the fence of what we call 
* Broad Oak Piece,' I heard two voices on the 
other side. I should not have listened, for I 
knew that they were the voices of Robert and 
Jonathan, but that the words I accidentally 
caught roused my curiosity. So, presently, it 
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was pretty plain to me that Robert had agreed 
to marry the girl at once, provided Mts. Bell 
would give up certain small fields that join our 
own at Losely." 

^^ Indeed ! And does it not occur to you that 
from this man Jonathan come these Welton 
tales f 

Silas started as though stung by a viper. 
^* Ay I that's it — the thought crossed my mind. 
It can be no one else. Even without that^ the 
man is becoming a perfect lord in the house, and 
more master than Robert himself. Me he does 
not dare domineer over ; nor can I guess how it has 
come about with respect to Robert — ^but so it is." 

^^ Community of evil, Mr. Silas, is mostly the 
key to a mystery of this sort. I do not say it is 
so here, though such is the natural presumption. 
But be not over-hasty in these suspicions, for 
Robert is your brother, and too often we mis- 
judge in proportion as we misunderstand." 

" I did not here I" he said, fiercely ; "I heard the 
words one by one, and they sunk into my heart 
as never human words did afore. This morning I 
had well nigh stood face to face with Robert; 
this night I will ; and he shall know that, come 
what may, Barbie shall never be wife of his." 
He was moving away as he spoke, for every- 
thing — even the habitual respect of his manner — 
was forgotten in this moment of sullen and vin- 
dictive anger. 
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Miss Eliot saw the movement^ and arrested 
it, partly by laying her hand gently on his arm, 
partly by that extraordinary austerity of command 
she could assume at will. ^^ Be not rash, Silas ; as 
I . say again, the man is your brother, and, with 
anger such as this, goyernment of self is gone. 
No 1 Go home ; say nothing, but be watchful, 
for you may gather much from quiet observation ; 
and when you can^ and as soon as you can, try 
again to see the girl; or rather, shall I drive 
over to the place, and talk with her?" 

" I'd rather not," he answered, doggedly ; " Til 
have no pleadings for me, thank you. K she 
gives me up, she does, and there's an end of it. 
I have got a place to lay my head, hard as things 
be; for only last week Td a situation offered' me - 
for some months, as farm manager. Or, what's 
more likely — ^I shall go to perdition as fast as can 
be; for Barbie gone, all that the world held for 
me is g6ne-r-for the Lord knows, there ain't another 
lass in it I care for/' His bitter agony would 
have stricken him down, but for the relief of 
tears — for here they came, and he wept con- 
vulsively, like a little child. 

Miss Eliot let the paroxysm have its sway, and 
when it was hushed, she said firmly, "Now, go 
home, Mr. Moore, and do nothing, or say nothing, 
but quietly observe this Jonathan — for he is, I 
fear, a deeper enemy than your brother. To- 
morrow, at latest, seek the girl again, and one of 
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our horses shall be at jour disposal. When yon 
have seen her, let me be the first to learn the 
result, for I confess I am uneasy about her." 

"Eh! Do you know anythmgl" i;^ the 
eager, jealous question. 

She did ; but she would not tell him, though 
she again proposed to be mediator. But this 
Silas somewhat peremptorily refused: and then, 
with a sullen but respectful manner, he bid the 
housekeeper *^ good night," and went his way into 
the deepening shadows which now lay athwart 
the fields. 

Sorrowing, as many and many a one through 
all the generations of humanity has sorrowed 
that the happiness of the good and innocent 
should be so often marred through the wilful 
and malignant acts of the wicked, Miss Eliot 
reached home. When she had fetched the little 
bird ^^ Goldie," whose cage Lizzie had hung up 
in the great rose-bush outside the parlour windows, 
and whom some one had supplied with cake and 
sugar in her absence, she came into the room 
where she had entertained her guests. A first 
glance given, she hastily rang the bell, and old 
Peggy came. 

^^ Look round the room^ Mrs. Giles, and see the 
effects of my hour's absence." 

The good soul put on her spectacles, and 
leisurely surveyed the things, till she reached the 
airy muslin round the windows ; then, unable to 
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restrain her gathering indignation, she muttered, 
and presently outspoke her wrath. 

** To think of it ! To think that some one's 
been sHting right wilfully into the muslin cur- 
tains — they so crisp and nice when the ladies 
took tea, and now they're like a crumped-up 
handkercher. And the carpet littered, and the 
books meddled wi', and the flowers all pulled 
about and broken, that you'd set out so nicely — ." 

"And look at these, Peggy I" And Miss Eliot 
took from her pretty work-basket some strips of 
fine cambric she had been hemming, and some 
bands of fine linen she had been stitching, and 
showed them all crumpled together — in parts 
torn, and in others cut with the scissors. " Really, 
these annoyances are almost more than I can 
bear — patient as I wish to be. But did you hear 
no one ? Whoever did it must have come down 
the front staircase." 

" I'm sure so, but it wasn't Betty. She's had 
some one above all day, so 'Lisha says, for he 
saw a face against one of the back windows. 
I was coming in to tell you this just as the ladies 
came I This is why, I suppose, she cooked such a 
grand dinner to-day; and why — but I don't 
like telling you — ^it will so vex you." 

" Pray, do. I am really prepared for anything 
which this woman chooses to do." 

*^ Well, she carried off the dish of strawberries 
the ladies brought, and which you bid 'Lisha 
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take in for Mr. Kadnor^s dessert. He had set 
down the tray in the hall for an instant^ and when 
he came back the dish was gone." 

The housekeeper made no reply, though her 
face expressed both surprise and vexation. 

"Don't take on, miss. A little ironing '11 
make the curtains right again. I'll be here a bit 
earlier in the mornings and do them, and set 
things straight. It's no use being vexed. If Mr. 
Eadnor chooses to keep that woman here, like 
Job, we must expect troubles, for they '11 surely 
come." 

"But I am doubtful, Peggy, whether it is quite 
right to sufler all this. It is one thing to bear 
with her hourly insolence, and thefts of >all kinds 
' — but it is quite another for me, as Mr. Radnor's 
housekeeper, to suffer her to have whom she 
pleases here; particularly too, when, as I have 
reason to suspect, they're of doubtful character. 
He is a clergyman, and a man of honour, and it 
is the strictest part of my duty to keep his name 
respectable, and the privacy of his house sacred." 

" / think so, missis ; but, of course, you know 
best. It's only a mighty pity that Mr. Kadnor 
don't tell Betty at once to go — and there'd be an 
end of it." 

" So it would, but he does not so choose. This, 
however, only makes it the more incumbent on me 
to assert my right as mistress of his home," 

No more was said ; but^ when Peggy was goue 
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for the night, Miss Eliot held a long conference 
with Elisha — ^the result of which was that the old 
man rose very early in the morning, and cleared 
out a lower and upper room, which opened from 
the court-yard, at no great distance from the 
kitchen. These occupied a gable of the large 
quaint old house, and were yet perfectly distinct 
from it, having been used as a laundry before the 
advent of Mrs. Jack, and the room above being 
reached by a short staircase leading from that 
below. When cleared and swept, Elisha set up a 
bedstead in the upper room, and in the lower 
placed some other furniture. After breakfast, he 
went forth for a little time ; and when he came 
back, it was with a steady-looking athletic police- 
man, whose beat just then was round and about 
Mainstone and the adjacent parishes. This per- 
sonage Elisha brought into the oak parlour, 
where his mistress sat, and informed her that his 
name was Mullins. 

*^ I do not wish you to act in your legal capa- 
city, policeman," she said ; " but simply to aid us 
in quietly removing this woman from certain rooms 
in the house, to others prepared for her — ^my 
reason being that she has persons up and down, 
of whom I do not approve." 

" You 're correct, ma'am. She has a Welton 
girl come to and fro, whose character is, I under- 
stand, none of the best. The girl came here in 
the dead of the night before last^ and in company 
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with a man, who stayed but an hour or two. 
Through the daj I learnt that they'd come as far 
as Losely in a gig, and walked here." 

*^ Indeed I what sort of man was he f " 

" Short — stout — and wore a velveteen coat. 
He was probably from the mining country." 

" You do not know his name f ^ 

" No, ma'am. But I can inquire." 

" Do so. It may be of considerable moment ; 
and if you seek in the direction of a place which 
is, I am told, called Weldore Forge, you will pro- 
bably learn." 

** I will do so, ma'am." 

After some further conversation, the policeman, 
followed by Elisha, Miss Eliot, and old Daniel^ 
who was at the parsonage at work, as he mostly 
was, proceeded together to the back staircase^ 
which opened from a passage near the kitchen. 
The door of this they expected to find fastened, 
but to their good fortune it was not so, and they 
proceeded at once upstairs, as gently as might 
be. Their- coming was overheard, but not till 
they had nearly reached the landing, and then 
Betty presented herself. She was dressed in her 
best black-silk gown, over it was a scarlet shawl^ 
and she seemed otherwise preparing to go out. 

" What is it you want here f " she asked, 
hoarsely and loudly. 

^^ We '11 tell you, mistress, in a minute." 

And the policeman, pushing his way onward^ 
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passed through an open door^ from which streamed 
the rich, warm light of the early summer's morn- 
ing. It opened into a room covered by a hand- 
some carpet — ^long ago purloined from one of the 
sitting-rooms — ^its mantel-shelf was heaped up with 
many articles of rare china — on its walls hung 
several small paintings of value, and the mass of 
fiimiture crowded in showed what a wreck other 
portions of the house had been made. Opening 
from it was another good-sized room, furnished 
as a bed-room — the same as Miss Eliot had seen 
through another door ' leading from the corridor, 
on the day of her first coming — and near this ¥ras 
a linen-room or closet. This JVlrs. Jack had ex- 
temporized into a kitchen. 

She had been attiring herself in the sitting- 
room, for a large dressing-glass had been brought 
from the bed-room, and now stood upon a table 
beneath the lattice-casement. Near this, already 
dressed in airy muslin, gaudy scarf and bonnet, 
sat a young woman, the one Miss Eliot had ob- 
served in Welton, as already suspected. She had 
the same insolent stare as then, and, without rising, 
watched boldly what was taking place. 

" Some rooms, which were formerly used as a 
laundry, have been prepared for you, Mrs. Jack, 
and thither I wish you to remove at once. Your 
act of last night, in invading my sitting-room by 
means of the front stairs — the complaints which 
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Mr. Eadnor frequently makes to Elisha, that his 
rest is unaccountablj disturbed — your plan of 
coming home at all hours of the night — and your 
reception of persons here without my consent, and 
of whom I know nothing /' 

" You know nothing?" she interrupted, inso- 
lently ; " of course not. But they're as good as 
you." 

" Come, mistress," spoke the policeman, firmly ; 
"don't insult the lady. You know that girl 
there," pointing to Sarah, ** doesn't bear a very 
good name in Welton. So send her off and re- 
move your things — ^it will be best for you to do 
both peaceably." 

" I won't," she said, hoarsely and fiercely; "Mr. 
Kadnor has never yet dismissed me, and I am his 
servant and housekeeper still. These are my 
rooms, and I'll keep them, and do as I like in 
them." 

" And I am equally resolved, Mrs. Jack, that 
you shull leave them. Do not press me too hard 
— Amos, the tailor, in Welton, as well as Beck- 
bury, the postmaster, are ready to give evidence 
against you at any moment ; indeed, are anxious 
to do so. But for Mr. Radnor's, as well as your 
own sake, I have hitherto repressed this earnest 
wish — still, do not tempt me too far." 

"You're excessively kind," said the incubus^ 
with mock gravity, as she dropped a low curtesy ; 
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" you're very kind. So you would prosecute, as 
well as dismiss me, if you could or dared ? But he 
daren't, if you do." 

^^ Your threats against Mr. Kadnor are as dis- 
regarded as I know them to be powerless. This 
I am not come here to discuss with you, but 
simply to desire you to remove now, and at once, 
to the. rooms prepared for you. As mistress of 
Mr. Radnor's household, I am responsible for its 
respectability." 

"You are, are you? You're so very respect- 
able yourself, are you f Well, we shall see. But 
where's your authority f " 

"You shall soon see it. Daniel! fetch a strip 
of paper, and pens, and ink from my writing- 
table." 

The old man obeyed, and the policeman and 
Elisha could but admire the lady's quiet and re- 
solved demeanour, and the courage with which 
she kept her ground. 

As she stood thus awaiting the old man's return, 
Miss Eliot's eyes fell uJ)on the young girl. There 
she sat, as when they had first entered ; but her 
insolence of look was now more subdued— and 
when the lady advanced towards her, which she 
did, she dropped her eyes, and turned, her face 
away. As she did so, and her mass. of rich hair 
glistened in the sun — as the outline of her elegant 
figure was seen in all its exceeding beauty — as 
the averting of her eyes hid their cold, cruel, and 
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sensual expression, the housekeeper's heart was 
touched with unutterable pity. So young, so 
graceful, with a manner almost distinguk — what 
defects of organization must be hers* — what a 
need of education there must be — what principles 
must have been instilled — if sinning and ftdl 
of sin she really were 1 All the tender pity of 
her noble heart was deeply touched ; for she re- 
membered what advantages had been bers, and 
what, under similar circumstances, she might heir- 
self have been — so in her lowest tones she said 
quietly : — 

" My girl, as you have come uninvited, I trust 
you will not repeat your visit here. This is the 
staid and quiet home of an English clergyman ; 
and as such, those who come and go must be staid 
in manner and correct in morals." 

"I did not want to cornel" was the abrupt 
answer. In these words^ as in all else she said, 
there was an irritation of manner that was most 
singular. 

'^ Then do not repeat it^ and it will obviate any 
painful necessity on my part. For, were Mr. 
Eadnor's honour not the first consideration — which 
it is — ^1 object to have the privacy of my rooms 
invaded, and what they contain wantonly 
injured." 

The girl laughed. " You were annoyed, were 
you? Well, I am spiteful enough to say Tm glad 
of it." 
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** Indeed! I am sorry for your possession of 
such a feeling. For I never injured yoti, and 
never saw you, till you stared so rudely into i;he 
parlour windows of the inn at Welton." 

The girl laughed again — her old irritable laugh. 
*'But I have seen you and known you a long 
time, though not in the body as you are now. 
Don't you think I cannot penetrate your thin 
disguise, though nobody hereabouts may do so. 
Yes, I do, and I hate you. For didn't he thrust 
me away with scorn when I was not what I am 
now? And doesn't he honour you? Wouldn't 
he die to serve you — wouldn't your lightest wish 
be law ? Wouldn't he — if he more than guessed 
that you were here — and he does already guesa 
that it is you — ^for none but you would do what 
you do for him — fall worshipping at your feet, as 
few men worship woman? Oh, God! to be 
worthy, and the object of such love ! " Carried 
away by her vehemence, and a host of hidden 
feelings, the girl, so lately laughing, hid her face 
and wept, whilst her quiet listener stood gazing 
and astonished. 

" There, go," she added, presently, as she raised 
her face ; " she doesn't guess it, and I don't want 
her ; " she evidently alluded to Mrs. Jack — ** go ! 
I shall not be likely to come again." 

Whether true or not — ^whether the mere guess- 
work of an irascible and jealous nature — Miss 
Eliot condescended to make no reply ; but moving 
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away with that haughty austerity of manner she 
could assume at will, she hid whatever feelings 
were hers by inquiries relating to a hot dispute, 
now carried on near the mantel-shelf, between 
Mrs. Jack, Elisha, and the policeman. It related 
to divers jars, plates, and other old porcelain rari- 
ties, and to some small pictures of worth. 

" Why, ma'am," answered Elisha, indignantly, 
^^she says these old chany pots are hers. But 
they stood in master's study many a day; and 
when he missed them she said she'd broken them ; 
but here they are, and I don't see they can be 
hers." 

" Certainly not. Whatever Mrs. Jack removes 
must be in my presence. But wait an instant I" 
Daniel stood with the pen, ink, and paper sent 
for — so Miss Eliot wrote thus, and dispatched it 
by the same hand : — 

^^The housekeeper wishes to learn if she has 
Mr. Radnor^s authority to act as her judgment 
thinks fit in a matter involving the respectability 
of his household, and the honour of his name." 

The old man came back as quickly as he had 
gone, with this, written in an unusually firm, 
large, and intelligible hand : — 

^^ Whatever Mr. Badnor^s housekeeper considers 
right to do, will undoubtedly be so. She has his 
full authority for acting in whatever way she 
considers necessary." 

Miss Eliot read this, and then held the paper 
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for Mrs. Jack's inspection, if she would. But the 
woman — ^who had turned deadly pale — pushed it 
away with tremulous fingers. She was fiiUy con- 
scious now that her power was gone, her reign 
over, her threats comparatively uncared for — 
though she affected to still retain some secret of 
weighty import. 

"Of course; I knew how it would be — ^this 
has been all managed beforehand, for he is such 
an old fool that a child might lead him. But he 
shall yet rue the day that he turned an old and 
faithful servant from his doors.'' 

"Mrs. Jack," said Miss Eliot, "I await your 
decision. My time this morning is valuable. 
For your own sake I trust you will now hasten 
and go in peace." 

" Yes, m go ; and in peace, too, as you call it 
— Td go to-day for good, but I haven't yet got a 
home. The rooms below will do just as well as 
rooms above ; for I shall be here no longer — than 
to do what I've got to do. As to removing, that 
is soon done. As everything is claimed — well, let 
it be so. I'll take nothing but the rags I think 
few'U dispute the ownership, for I go away a 
beggar; though, when I came, I left as good a 
home in Welton as a body need." 

Saying this, and calling the girl to her aid, she 
passed quickly to and fro; and thrusting divers 
articles of wearing apparel into two old boxes, 
locked them, and hid Daniel carry them " to the 
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place the missis had ordered." Then with a great 
show of virtuous indignation she swept from the 
room, without deigning to turn even a parting 
glance on those who stood there. Once below, 
she surveyed the place allotted to her ; which, to 
say the truth, was much too good, and much too 
nicely arranged — hurriedly as it had been done — 
for one so utterly worthless ; and then locking the 
door, and taldng the key, she went her way across 
the fields towards Mainstone church. As those 
left behind, especially Elisha, shrewdly suspected, 
the assumed indignation only covered real cha* 
grin, and the best of Mrs. Jack's worldly goods 
had been already removed. The surmise was 
correct. Piecemeal, through the fortnight the 
housekeeper had been there, goods of various kinds 
had been clandestinely removed; for Mrs. Jack 
foresaw the probability of a hasty dismissal from 
the npstiairs chambers, seeing that the conduct she 
determined to pursue could but be followed by 
one indignant result. Her chagrin now was, that 
this change of place had occurred some hours too 
soon for her puri>ose. That very night the porce- 
lain and pictures were to have been removed ; but, 
though thus saved for their rightful owner and 
original place, the loss otherwise was great ; and it 
was not till long after, when Mr. Radnor and his 
housekeeper conferred thereon, that it was known 
to its fiill extent. 

In the course of a few hours, the rooms were 

fi2 
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dismantled of all but their largest articles of 
furniture, cleaned and locked up ; and, to make 
all sure, Daniel and Elisha secured the case- 
ments from within, and nailed up the door at the 
foot of the back stairs. The upper rooms were 
thus safe from clandestine ingress, and so re- 
mained till the autumn brought its changes. 

As the hours wore on, the spirit of a blessed 
peace seemed to have fallen on the old sunny- 
parsonage. Peggy hummed at her work, as she 
cooked and scrubbed, and went to and fro ; the 
old men-servants, as they mowed the lawn, and 
trimmed the flower borders, chatted merrily; 
a poor old tabby cat — a favorite of its master, 
but which, through the days of Mrs. Jack's 
plenitude of rule, was rarely known to face the 
kitchen, now came stealing in there with a tribe 
of well-grown kittens in her train. Even poor 
timid Fleckie peeped, and stepped into the hall ; 
and the very peacocks, always self-satisfied, and 
full of their own pompous glory, seemed on this 
day to have no feather unlocked at by the sun. 

The housekeeper enjoyed this blessed sense of 
rest and peace as much as any one. When her 
morning duties were over, she went down to 
a favourite place by the brook-side, and read till 
dinner. Then the afternoon found her in her 
pleasant parlour — from which most dutiful old 
Peggy had removed all possible traces of the 
invasion of the over-night; and when, as the 
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evening waned towards sun-set, and Elisha took 
in tea^ his mistress sat at needle-work in the rose- 
clad window which looked away to the grand old 
woods that lay above the ruins of the great 
abbey of St. John's. 

When she had greatly sweetened Mr. Badnor^s 
tea — a thing he dearly loved — and Elisha was 
about to bear the cup away, she bid him give her 
compliments to his master, and say that she 
would, with his permission, copy out his sermon 
fully for the ensuing Sunday. She had taken the 
liberty to do so portionally the previous week, 
and she was glad it had facilitated delivery. 

When Elisha entered the study, whither his 
master had returned from the dining-room, he 
found him seated in his easy-chair, in a deeply- 
abstracted mood. Taking no notice of this, as 
was his custom, the old servant placed the tray 
on a little table beside him ; and when this had 
aroused his attention, he delivered the message 
with which he was charged. 

"It is veiy good of her," said Mr. Eadnor, 
starting, as though from a dream, but seeming in 
no way surprised — " Please say the sermon is not 
quite finished, but I will set to at once, and do 
so ; and if you will come in at eight o'cloq^, or a 
little after, it shall be ready. Add, that if the 
housekeeper can finish the copy to-night I shall 
be glad ; and, if I am gone upstairs, which most 
likely I shall be by that time, her leaving it here, 
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upon the reading-desk, will be a further favour.** 

"Very well, sir," Then Elisha, who had, 
whilst he waited at dinner, told his master of the 
morning's removal, stopped when he got near the 
door, and added diffidently, " If you please, sir, 
doesn't this evening seem a very pleasant one? 
Isn't the house as hushed as a tired child f 

^^Yes, Elisha; this is a hallowed day to us 
all." 

" God bless you, sir, it is 1 K you could only 
see the kitchen — what an altered place it is ! Old 
Peggy — she is a clean cre'tur — has been having 
a grand clean-up, and the coppers and tins shine 
like gold and silver, and the floor like glass. 
Then, sir, if you could see her in her parlour, 
amidst the crisp clear curtains and flowers, and 
other niceties, you would think it a picture too." 

" You like your mistress f " 

" One can't be off liking her. So generous, and 
kind, and thoughtful. I really have a home now. 
Yet she's mighty partik'lar — ^will have things 
done properly, and to the time ; and she can be 
as grave and concise as a judge." 

" Indeed !" 

^^ Yes, that she can, sir. Then, as for business, 
I never saw her like. Besides settling the last 
of the Welton business this morning, she's sold 
the grass off the two meadows below the brook 
for a good price, to Jones of Mainstone Low; 
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and Johnny Wigpit is to bring up his books as 
soon as you give leave." 

^^ This is all good news, Elisha, seeing what an 
unbusiness-like man I am. But is the lady a 
reader f 

^^ Yes, sir, she reads a deal — and much of it 
ain't English ; but what it be, I can't say. Then, 
as to letters — the number of 'em puzzles me. She 
had nigh a score this morning, and I saw her lock 
up some dozen answers in the post-bag." 

" It is very kind of a lady, so busy, to come and 
shed sun-light on a sad and lonely house, and 
lonelier man. Such charity must be done for its 
own sake. But I suppose she is one who has seen 
much of the world through a long life." The 
casuistry of this question did not escape even old 
Elisha, and he smiled to himself to see how 
eagerly the answer was waited for. 

^^ Dear no, sir. Missis is young enough to be 
your daughter. Leastways, she's younger than 
she seems — for she wears a cap, or what Peggy 
calls an ornament of black lace ; and this, hanging 
low behind, hides her brown hair. But this very 
afternoon I saw it shine, as she sat in the window- 
seat sewing." 

^* Sewing? Does she sewf" 

^^ A little, and Dorcas Wigpit took some of the 
work home yesterday to help her. Peggy says 
she is making shirts — beautiful fine linen shirts, 
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and that the strips old Betty tore were the 
brie frills.'* 

Mr. Eadnor making no rejoinder of any sort^ 
old Elisha felt he had said enough — bo he went 
on, and left his master to his dreams. They 
were resumed — for they were ftdl of comfort to 
his soul! 

That night, at the time named, Elisha brought 
in the crabbed and half-illegible manuscript. His 
mistress had already adjourned to the oak parlour. 
Here he found her in the great bay, her favourite 
place for writing, and here he lit her lamp and 
left her to her duties. For some subsequent 
hours she wrote, set right, amended, made clear 
travestied sentences; for, to say the truth, the 
Rev. Julius Radnor, like too many others of his 
calling, wrote Greek and Latin with profound 
scholarship, but his mother-tongue very indiffer- 
ently. Sesquipedalian words stood in place of 
honest Saxon monosyllables; and too often inflated 
and dreary ethics mystified the simple things of 
everlasting truth. So she wrote and wrote on 
through the still hours, pausing sometimes to look 
at those mighty fires glaring skyward on the dark 
horizon; and in silence and in grandeur aiding the 
preparative work of a civilization truer, mightier 
more honest, and outspoken than our own. Be- 
cause the childhood of generations, as of man 
cannot be correlative with the knowledge of eter- 
nal law. 
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It was 12 o'clock when her task was finished ; 
and not doubting for a moment but Mr. Radnor 
had retired, she left her lamp and went with the 
copied sermon to his study. Pausing for an in- 
stant, as she opened the door she saw that all 
artificial light was gone — so stepping fearlessly to 
where she knew the writing-table stood, she laid 
the paper down. In the moment of doing so, she 
was conscious that Mr. Kadnor was seated in his 
chair; for as the paper left her grasp, a hand 
was laid upon her own, and a voice said gently, 
entreatingly, appealingly : — 

" Charlotte — Charlotte — is it really you ? " 

Was he awake— or sleeping, dreamt a fevered 
dream? But as no answer came, as the hearer 
withdrawing her hand stepped quickly and lightly 
from the room, the voice might not have spoken 
for any result there was. But when the door 
was closed it said, as though soothingly to its 
own ear : — 

" Yes — it was her little, soft, and tender hand 
— ^I have guided it too often not to know. My 
darling child! — ^my rare scholar! — ^your old master, 
whom you used to call your Cicero, cannot forget 
his little Tullia. My darling, for your sake I 
have been lonely — ^for this many years ! '* 

Mr. Radnor had long gone upstairs, and still 
his housekeeper sat full of thought amidst the 
cushions of the old bay-window. At last, aroused 
by some distant sound, she rose and prepared to 
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go ; but as she did so, she became conscious that 
the sound had become nearer and more distinct, 
and was like the footsteps of some one moving 
on the gravelled road outside the porch. Willing 
to ascertain who and what it was, she opened the 
casement gently, and, moving aside some sprays 
of intervening foliage, saw indistinctly the outline 
of a man's figure. He was nervously pacing to 
and fro, and looking up anxiously at such case- 
ments as faced that way — seemed wavering be- 
tween the wish of arousing those within the house, 
and the propriety of waiting till a more fitting 
hour. 

Startled — but judging who it was, Miss Eliot 
asked if it were Silas Moore ? The answer was an 

• 

aflirmative — so, hastening to the porch-door, she 
unbolted it and went without. As her lamp had 
long ago died down, it would have been useless to 
have brought it with her ; but the very earliest 
signs of dawn now breaking in gray rifts along the 
dark mass of horizon to the east, she was just 
enabled to distinguish his features. He came 
forward with a hurried step. 

"What is the matter, Mr. Moore?" she asked, 
anxiously, for she anticipated ill news about 
Barbie. 

" Nothing particular — nothing but what might 
have been expected," he said, in a low, ijauflfled 
voice ; ^* I am only going right away, may be for 
ever, and as I thought to be miles off before your 
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reglar time of risin^y I took the liberty of coming 
to see if I could gain sight of Elisha, and so send 
a message by him." 

"Tome? What, about? What is the matter? 
Is it concerning Barbie ? " 

" Don't name her name, ma'am/' he said, with 
passionate vehemence ; " half my purpose in 
coming here is to warn you against her. She 
is worthless — a lady^ like you, can have nothing 
to say to such a lass — to such a hussy I should 
say, whose name, before a month's gone by, will 
be the talk in every ale-house the country round. 
I have done with her, God help me ! — and the love 
with which Tve loved her 1 — and His vengeance 
lie on those who have led her to be so false to 
an honest man ! " 

He spoke with such haste and mad vehemence, 
that there was no interposing a word between; 
and when from sheer exhaustion he could say no 
more, he kept moving to and firo with restless 
steps, as though quietude of voice and body both 
at once would be death to him. 

" I really do not understand you, Silas Moore," 
replied the housekeeper, gravely; "men are at 
all times too ready in their belief of a woman's 
worthlessness. As to Barbie Bell, she is, I fear, 
silly, almost to childishness, where her vanity is 
concerned ; but otherwise she is, I think, a good 
and modest girl, and truly fond of you." 

" Fond !" and he laughed with wild bitterness ; 
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«if8o, whati8 the fondness worth, when she gives 
evening meetings, and, entering a villain's house, 
remains there through the night? I saw these 
things with my own eyes, and no one can make 
me disbelieve them ! " 

^^I will not attempt; still, let me explain, for 
the girl is, I think, the heedless victim of a plot 
so far as it has gone, but still spotless, if means 
be taken to •" 

" Take what means you will, ma'am, but / have 
done with her for ever. She is nothing more 
to me." 

** Be it so, still let me explain. For this pur- 
pose, follow me into the kitchen ; there is a fire, 
as there always is through the night — for here our 
voices may disturb Mr. Radnor." 

She did not observe to him how stricken and ill 
he looked — how the night dews hung in tiny 
beads about his hair. She only complained of 
the chilliness in standing there in the dank raw 
mist of the early dawn, and then led the way to 
the kitchen hearth, where one upheaval of the 
dead-looking fire made it burst at once into vivid 
flame and light. Here she made Silas sit down 
in what had been Mrs. Jack's easy chair; and 
when she had fetched him a glass of wine from 
the buffet in the oak parlour, she stood by, and 
bid him tell her all. 

It was soon done, for he was not diffuse, though 
passionate. Early in the day he had walked once 
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more to Tylecote, to see the girl — ^but, as before^ 
had been revised access to the house. Lingering 
about, he learnt, as the afternoon wore on, that 
she had set off to Halliford through the woods. 
Thither he had followed her, and about tight 
o'clock in the evening he came sufficiently near 
to watch her whilst talking to a man wearing the 
dress of a coimtry groom. They remained long 
together, and finally she followed him to a house 
in the village hard by, though with great seeming 
reluctance^ as Silas Moore admitted. He re- 
mained watching through half the night, but 
Barbie came thence no more. Now fully assured 
of her utter worthlessness — ^for what modest girl 
would go to " Doctor Greene's " house at so late 
an hour, and that to stay ? — he, as twelve o'clock 
struck, turned his face towards Mainstone, in 
bitter sorrow and anger, and with the resolve 
never to see the girl again. 

" Now, ma'am," he said austerely, " forget her 
as utterly as I mean to do. See her again I I 
never shall, for ." 

*^ Before you utterly condemn Barbie, or think 
the worst of her conduct, let me acquaint you 
with a circumstance, which, perhaps, had I done 
rightly, you ought to have known before. But I 
feared to rouse your anger ; and not hearing her 
name exactly mentioned, I thought it just possible 
that it might refer to another than Barbie." So 
saying. Miss Eliot told him, word for word, the 
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conversation she had overheard between the two 
horsemen, and her intention to set off, as early as 
possible, to Halliford, to see what had become of 
the girl. 

*^Vou may do so, ma'am," said Silas; "but 
whether she is now bad or good is nought to me. 
She shall never enter mj doors, or lie in my 
bosom as a wife. As to Mainstone, it's most 
likely I shall never see it again ; for when I have 
told Robert lace to face ." 

" Mr. Moore," interrupted the housekeeper, in 
that austere tone of command she could assume 
at will, "do not seek your brother with such 
feelings as are yours at present. Remember the 
old Scripture story of Cain and Abel, and refrain. 
Leave here, for a time — ^it may be best to-do so ; 
go to the place where your services are asked. 
Keep quiet till I write to you ." 

" Not of that girl — I want to hear nought. I 
tell ye so." 

" Very well, Mr, Moore ; that matter is settled. 
For the rest, promise me not to go near your 
brother; for, from what appears to me, there 
already exists enough ill-will in that household 
to breed hate, without adding fresh fiiel to the 
smouldering fire." 

" I must !" he said, gloomily ; " I want ." 

He did not say what, but hesitated. 

"If money, Silas Moore, let that be no ne- 
cessity. A few poimds are at your service ; take 
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them^ and go ; and^ if my judgment is correct, 
you will live to thank me. Go at once, and 
quietly ; leave me your address, and when I can 
I will send you word of something I hold in view 
for you." 

It was only when she had reiterated her request 
many times that the young man assented. Not 
resting satisfied with this, she bound him by a 
solemn promise ; and when this was given, and he 
rose to go, she went and fetched her purse. He 
would not take more than two pounds, and with 
this he departed. The housekeeper watched him 
across the yard and bridge, and up into the misty 
fields beyond, for the dawn was growing now. 
Jtist as he was passing out of sight, and she 
returning to the house, he called, and in a voice 
more cheerful and expressive of assent than here- 
tofore, 

^^ I will heed to the tittle what you say, and 
God's love go with you, lady 1*' 

Waiting tiU old Daniel came, which he did 
shortly^ — for there was much outdoor work in 
progress — she sent him to call Elisha, and then 
prepare the gig. When this was ready, and she 
had told the old servant that she must go hastily 
to Halliford on a little errand concerning Barbie, 
they set off, the ever-willing old man driving 
her ; whilst Daniel, lefb in charge of the house, 
had due directions that Peggy, when she came, 
was to attend to Mr. Badnor^s comfort, and 
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inform him that his housekeeper had been called 
a#ay by a mission of duty, but would be back ere 
the day had closed. 

Passing through a break in the great moorland 
ridge of pits and furnaces, they made gradual 
ascent towards the hilly country which marks the 
Silurian district of this part of England. To the 
west a long sterile mountain range flanked the 
horizon; whilst to the south^ led away a more 
broken, cultivated, but not less hilly country. 
Even some of these hills were sterile enough, 
having almost Alpine altitude, whilst covered with 
hoary rocks and druidical remains. Others were 
clad to their summits with stunted, windnswept 
trees ; and many more broke the surface of the 
ground — gave it shelter, and exceeding beauty, 
and receding &om each other, left space for quiet 
valleys, rustic villages, green fields, and solitary 
farms. 

A two hours' rapid drive had brought them to 
a post-road, skirting the foot of two hills famous 
in Komano-British story. Some way above this, 
a lane, leading downwards into a valley to the 
left, came in sight — and here Elisha stayed an 
instant. 

^^ That's Halliford, ma'am," he said, pointing to 
a pretty village, lying peaceful amidst brooks and 
trees, lighted by the early sun; ^^and now we 
must go slowly, for the way be steep till we reach 
the bridge across the brook." 



So they descended the lane, cut downwards 
through the rock of the valley's side, and, follow*^ 
ing its windings, reached an old stone bridge 
thrown across a wide and rapid mountain-bropk ; 
and from thence they began to ascend the gentle 
acclivity which led into the village. But on the 
way Elisha stopped more than once, to let his 
mistress admire the beautiful scene— to point out 
this and that spot of interest, for he had been 
born somewhere here, and knew the country 
wellr^as also answer her enquiries relating to the 
great hill which lay at the rear of the village, 
stretched away to other valleys, and they again to 
the hills of Badnorshire. 

" It's steep enough, you see ; and if you cross 
it, there is but one way down into the village. 
Horse and man can only foot it, and that not 
always, especially if it be frost and winter weather. 
Look, missis, there's some one coming down it 
now, if my eyes don't deceive me. That dark 
line, worn by vdnter rains, and running up the 
green turf, is the path ; and if you look towards 
the top, you'll see betteir with your young eyes 
than I can." 

She looked, and could distinguish a man leading 
a horse carefully down the steep descent. She 
could not well make out either dress or features, 
for the path lay in the morning shadows ; but she 
fancied it was a gentleman, 

^' Where does that path lead from, Elisha t" 

TOL. I, 8 
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^^ Well, missis^ from a good many places. You 
can come that way from Mainstone and parts 
beyond, if you like. It would ha' been two 
miles nearer for us than by the road we've come ; 
but then only man and horse can travel it." 

"How long does the descent take?" 

" Pretty nigh half-an-hour, I should reckon." 

" Well, go on, it is but a little distance into the 
village. Set me down at the entrance, and wait.'' 

" Very well, missis ; but the mill's hard by, and, 
with your leave, I'll step in the while, and see 
old John Grinder, ike master. For two-score 
years he's been a friend of mine." 

Lest it should lead Elisha to suspect the 
motives of her visit to ELalliford, Miss Eliot did 
not enquire of him the way to the surgeon's 
house, but staying a farm-labourer who was driv- 
ing some cows towards the brook, asked what was 
needful. 

" There it be," he said, pointing to a stone-built, 
one-storied cottage, standing on an acclivity by 
which went the road to the ancient church. " You 
must knock loud, and if no one come^ you must 
go round the comer to the surgery door. Ay I 
you must knock loud there too, for it's too early 
for old Kettle yet ; and may be, if Mr. Grayson be 
at home — he's a sort o' chap to be buried in his 
books, and won't hear, unless you knock like 
thimder. He's going to Lunnun this autumn, to 
be made a regular doctor on — so the old missis 
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says — and that's just why he sticks at his books 
like a bur." 

Ascending by a narrow path to this little road 
above the village. Miss Eliot opened the wicket 
of the palings running in front of the cottage, and 
knocked long and loud; but though the little 
diamond-paned casements on either side shook, 
and the luxuriant monthly rose-tree responded 
by the nodding of its thousand blooms^ no one 
answered. She then went round the comer of 
the house, and so to another door. Her first 
gentle knock was unheard; then, attracted by 
what seemed the sudden flaring up of a spent 
candle, she looked through a small adjacent 
window, and saw within a rough sort of surgery. 
It opened direct from a rude farm-house kitchen, 
yet lying in the duU grey shadows of the morning, 
and its tables littered with the cider mugs and 
platters of the last night's meal. 

The surgery had a counter and shelves filled 
with medicine bottles; there were books on an- 
other shelf, and on pegs in a comer hung coats, 
hats, and whips. It was a thorough bachelor's 
room — with a pipe here, a glass there, amidst 
books and newspapers, gloves, and other things. 

The dying and unheeded candle stood upon a 
small table drawn near a pleasant window, looking 
gardenward ; and by this sat the gentleman Miss 
Eliot had seen on horseback in Loseley. He was 
absorbed in some book before him, and it waa 
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quite evident that the last shadows of night had 
passed into the first light of morning without hU 
heeding it; but he was aroused the moment 
she tapped upon the other window, and, rising 
hastily, came and opened it. 

^ Did you want me ? " he asked, with courtesy, 
as his abstracted look passed into one of evident 
curiosity. 

" Yes — you *re Mr. Grayson, I think 1 I want 
to learn if a girl named Barbie Bell is in tJbie 
house ? " 

^'Not that I am aware of," he said, flushing 
red ; ^^ I am not always acquainted with those it 
contains ; but on this occasion I think I am 
alone. Mr. Greene is not here ; it is too early 
yet for the old woman who washes and cooks; 
and William, the groom, I could not find, when I 
came home from a long and tedious surgical case, 
at two this morning." 

" Perhaps you will look. I have certain infor- 
mation that the girl is here ! — she was watched into 
the house between eight and nine o'clock last 
evening, and at twelve o'clock she had not come 
forth. I am the housekeeper at Mainstone Beo- 
tory, and I wish to save her, if it be not too 
late." 

The surgeon's face flushed still more deeply 
than before. With a great show of respect he ad- 
mitted the lady into the surgery, and then bidding 
her follow, led her across the dreary-looking kit- 
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chen, from thence into a little passage leading 
from the front door^ and so into a well-furnished 
parlour, where supper on the previous night had 
been laid for two, but which remaified untasted. 

" Mr. Greene is at least expected," he said, as 
he pointed to the table; " and this with company." 
He then bid her wait, and ascending a staircase 
from the little passage, searched what were pro- 
bably bed-chambers lying over the lower rooms, 
but equally in vain. 

^' No one seems to have been upstairs through 
the night," he said. ^^ But there is still a further 
plac6 where I can look. It is accessible from a 
distant part of the garden, and another door from 
the granary leads into it — but of this latter I have 
not the key." 

Speaking thus, and retracing his steps rapidly 
through the kitchen, Mr. Grayson led Miss Eliot 
into a kind of paved court-way behind the bouse, 
from thence into a wide-extending garden ; at the 
far end of which was a solitary-looking orchard, 
lying sombre in the morning shadows of the great 
hill. Here stood a bam and some detached out- 
houses. Passing round a gable, much hidden in 
orchard foliage, he pushed aside the dank, rank 
grass, liscended a few stone steps, and^ leaning 
sideways, looked thi'ongh a casement that was 
near. Presently he descended to where Miss 
Eliot stood. 

^^ There is so little light yet within the room, 
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that I can acarcely ' distinguish one object from 
another. But I think I see some one crouched 
asleep, by a heap of empty sacks. If you '11 wait 
an instant I 'U return to the house, and see if I 
can find the key. If what I see is correct, there 
has been a long and desperate effort made to get 
through the window, as pieces of brick-work and 
mortar lie scattered about the sill. But the iron 
bars set in the frame-work are far too strong for 
a woman's hand to move." 

^* But she could have called," said Miss Eliot. 

" With little chance of being heard by night. 
Most sounds ascend the hill and are lost, and the 
lane which lies at the end of the orchard leads 
only to a ford and outlying fields, and at night is 
rarely traversed." 

When Mr. Grayson had hurried away, Miss 
Eliot went up the moss-covered steps^ but she 
found the distance from the topmost one to the 
window too far for her to reach. Standing, 
therefore, listening and anxiously waiting, she 
heard some one ride into the yard behind the 
house, and, shortly afterwards, the unlocking of a 
door. Quick steps then came up a flight of 
wooden stairs, crossed some long adjacent cham- 
ber, then another door was unlocked, and those 
who came were so close at hand, that Miss Eliot 
could hear them speak, though not distinguish 
their words. Refraining from knocking, she anx- 
iously awaited Mr. Grayson's return^ for every 
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minute seemed an hour, till she could rescue the 
weak and silly girl from the contaminating influ- 
ence of her worthless tempter. But he had 
aroused her before the key had come ; and now 
weeping and entreating, Barbie could be distinctly 
heard, moving back step by step, and standing at 
bay beside the door. 

** Oh, let me go, sir I For what will aunt say — 
what will mother say t I did not mean this — ^I 'm 
sure I didn't! William had no right to tell 
stories to ." 

" He only told a story, darling Barbie, for my 
sake — for me to make sure of all this beauty, 
and ." 

** Let me alone, sir — ^let me go I " 

^^Not after stopping here all night— it will be 
of little use to go — for ." 

" It wiU !— it will I— it shaU I— I was sHly to talk 
to you at all — ^to listen to you — ^but Jonathan 
said Silas wasn't true, and always after Welton 
girls, and I was jealous like — ^but I love Silas, 
and ." 

He stayed her words — not liking perhaps to 
hear them — then came fresh struggles, and tears, 
and entreaties to be set free; but these were 
only answered by such olden wiles and words as 
have wrought in this world more human woe than 
all other words and arts beside. To st|:engthen 
these he urged that, having been away from home 
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throughout the night, her rain, as f ar aa the 
world's opinion, was ah^ftdy accomplished. 

"But William said you could not leave the 
house, and so would speak to me in the garden- 
walk — then he led me up here, and, pushing me 
in, locked the door, and — '— ." 

" Never mind. Barbie." 

But she did mind, and entreated, and prayed, 
and wept again ; though even from what could be 
fitfully overheard it might be judged how the 
stronger and wickeder would have his way. So 
there was no hope for Barbie, had not the good 
angel of her life stood so near« 

With lips compressed and bloodless, with that 
look of austerity and command so eminently hers, 
when its use was needed. Miss Eliot stood there 
as Mr. Grayson brought the key. She took it 
without a word, tried to turn it in the lock, but 
it ileeded a stronger hand, so he came up the 
stepSk 

" Make haste I— let me go in— every moment is 
of consequence I " 

So when the door was pushed open, she boldly 
entered, and stood face to face with this dissolute 
man, whilst the girl, still resisting, tried faintly to 
get free. It was the bird in the fowler's net, with 
no hope for her — but that thi^^j good angel of her 
life already touched her hand. 

" Mr. Greene, it is a pity that one bearing the 
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name of gentleman should be so base I Barbie I 
I am shocked at you I " 

** Oh, save me — save me — ^let me go I ^ 

He in his mortification and surprise loosening 
his grasp-^^he In her mad vehemence struggling 
to get free, accomplished her purpose ; and cling- 
ing to her true, good friend, strove for an instant 
with a wild paroxysm of mingled terror, grief, 
joy, and shame, and then would have fallen down 
insensible, but that the younger surgeon raised 
h6r up, bore her from the chamber into the 
garden, and so across it to the house and to the 
surgery. 

Following her thither — ^for Mr. Greene had qidt- 
ted the chamber' — almost before the girl could 
he borne away, Miss Eliot found Barbie lying 
stretched on an old settee beside the surgery win- 
dow, slowly recovering; whilst Mr. Grayson, stand- 
ing near, was gathering together the books and 
papers which strewed the table. 

" She is better ,'* he said, gently ; " though, for 
recovery, she must have some days perfect rest 
and quiet— and I advise that you take her from 
here at once." 

" I will, and she shall go with me direct to the 
parsonage; for I fear the influence over her at 
home is a very bad one. I likewise think that it 
is very scandalous of Mr. Greene, knowing that 
she is respectable — ^the only child of a widowed 
mother, and engaged as the wife of a worthy 
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man, to thus entrap her for the mere purpose of 
her ruin. I am more indignant than I can well 
express I *' 

" And very justly. I have seen much that has 
been far from reputable since I have been here, 
and this case is the worst. I have already told 
Mr. Greene that I should at once leave him were 
such circumstances to again occur^ and now I 
shall do 80 without delay." 

"As far as principle goes, your resolution is 
both wise and good. But, if over haste should 
injure your prospects, why ." 

" That is no matter, madam," he sternly inter- 
rupted ; " Mr. Greene and I have more than once 
seriously diflPered, and this discreditable matter 
brings things to a climax. Some few patients are 
distinctly mine \ to be near them I shall try and 
find a home in Losely till the autumn. Then I 
go to London for a time, and when I return it 
will be to permanently settle in some central 
village of this district — Brooklow, I think, for a 
house that would suit me would be then vacant." 

" Indeed, I am really glad of this. You know 
the WTiitelocks, I suppose — they are excellent 
friends of mine." 

" I know the elder sister." 

Then leaving the subject abruptly, as Miss 
Eliot thought, the surgeon busied himself afresh 
with the young girl's recovery ; and when it was 
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so far advanced that she could recognize the lad j^ 
he went in search of Elisha and the chaise* 

When it came. Barbie was wrapped up in a 
warm shawl, and placed in a recumbent position 
beside the old servant, whilst Miss Eliot sat 
behind. 

" For the girl's sake/* she said, in a low voice^ 
as she shook the surgeon by the hand, " you will^ 
if possible^ conceal what has occurred ; for she is 
saved, and may yet be a good man's wife, though^ 
till I see something like true repentance for such 
worthless folly, I shall hold out no hope of recon- 
ciliation. And if, when you are near Mainstone, 
you will call and see how we progress, I shall be 
glad." 

^^ I will. I may have business of another kind 
to consult you upon at some future date." 

Saying this he made his grave adieu, and the 
chaise went on its way. 

They drove to Mainstone as rapidly as possible, 
and reached there before the day was much ad- 
vanced towards noon. During the drive Barbie 
continued very ill, often insensible, and more than 
once they stayed by some running spring to bathe 
her lips and forehead. Once at the parsonage, 
old Elisha bore her upstairs in his arms, and Miss 
Eliot saw her to bed in a room contiguous to her 
own, gave her the medicine Mr. Grayson had pre- 
pared, and did not leave her till great prostration 
had lapsed into profound sleep. 
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So Barbie dept till eTening. Then, when Miss 
Eliot stole into the room, she was better — ^per- 
fectly conscions, and fnll of penitence and tears. 

^^ We must not talk of these things, Barbie,^ 
said the lady, gravely, ^'till yon are weQ agam. 
Then, if you show real penitence for your folly 
and sin, I may forgive you. But you must make 
expiation, as all who wilfully sin should ; and till 
you show me by good behaviour, by remaining 
contentedly here, that you do regret the past, 
I utterly forbid all mention of Silas Moore ; for, 
at present^ you are unworthy of so good a man." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



FACE TO PACE. 



Barbie's absence from the homestead where her 
aunt dwelt created little surprise^ and led to no 
immediate enquiries; for it was known that she 
was a spoilt child, indulged and thwarted by 
turns ; and it was conjectured that at the prompt* 
ing of some sudden whim, or urged by Silas 
Moore, whom she might have met, she had re- 
turned home to her mother. It was, therefore, 
not till Elisha had fetched Mrs. Bell up to the 
parsonage that same evening, and she had been 
for some minutes with Miss Eliot, that she learnt 
how her child had been saved, and was, at that 
moment, safe under the lady's care. 

** I am sure I don't know what could ha' led 
Barbie to be so foolish as to enter that man's 
doors" — ^half cried, half spoke the weak but 
kindly^hearted woman— "for she know'd the sort 
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o* name he holds the country wide, and when I 
let her laugh and joke wi' him a bit in our house- 
place, I meant it to go no further. As to Robert 
Moore, it wur his own will and deed he came 
after her, though I ain't far wrong in thinking it's 
been the bit o' land more than the lass that wur 
the temptation. Jonathan wur agin the master's 
coming, though ." 

** I really cannot think," interrupted Miss Eliot, 
*^ what this man — ^this mere common waggoner — 
can have to do with the affairs of the Moore 
family. He seems to exercise unlimited power ; 
and with one result at least, if there is none 
worse — that of setting strife between them." 

*' Well ! their affairs be none o' mine," was the 
evasive reply; ** though Robert be, to my thinking, 
better for Barbie than the t'other. He's a good 
bit older, to be sure; but then he'll have all the 
money, and that's summat now o'days — ^and it 
would ha' been better for Barbie to be missis at 
the Farm than in a poor man's cottage. I don't 
like Silas ; I never did — a proud spirit such as his, 
and an empty purse, don't do together. And what 
Jonathan and t' others tell me on about him and 
Welton girls don't please me, that t'a don't." 

" Certainly not, were it true, but it is not. 
My own opinion of Silas Moore is an excellent 
one. I think him an honest, worthy, and upright 
man, and deeply and sincerely attached to Barbie. 
As to his poverty, I think you make a mistake; 
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the old grandmother said distinctly, in my hear- 
ing, that by-and-by he would be the better for 
her saving ways." 

« Ay 1 she may say so, but the truth goes the 
t'other way. She's made a will, and left Robert 
every acre and penny; and this be from them 
that know. But whether or not. Barbie shan't 
wi' my consent put on a marriage ring of Silas 
Moore's giving." 

"She will not have the opportunity, I fear," 
said Miss Eliot, austerely. " Silas has gone some 
distance from here ; and, after what has occurred, 
I certainly think Barbie unworthy of him— at 
least, till she has shown, by real sorrow and peni- 
tence, her regret for the past." 

^^ She shall ha' no need to regret him," spoke 
the mother, with ignorant asperity — "I got a 
pound i' my pocket for her, and there's the house- 
place for her as there's always been." 

" From which, if you really love your child, 
you will let me keep her for a time, till this 
cloud has passed over — ^for guard its secret as we 
will, others may not be so careful. Indeed, to 
speak candidly, you have unsettled her enough 
by what has abeady occurred, and if she return, 
the evil can only be increased. She does not like 
Robert Moore; he is cold, calculating, and old 
enough to be her father ; and to attempt to force 
her into marriage with such a man is not only a 
crime, but one, I am earnestly sure, you would 
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live to regret. Let Barbie remain here ; she has 
done very wrong, and her subjection to one who 
knows her error, and the ruin spared, will serve 
her through many a year of after-life. And none 
more readily than I will acknowledge amendment 
when it is deserved." 

"Well, m see what Barbie says;" and with 
this the good woman followed the lady to the 
girl's room. There she left them together; and 
when, some hour after, the former returned, it was 
in quite another spirit. Touched by what Barbie 
had imparted, more so by her pale and stricken 
looks and real indisposition, and thoroughly con- 
scious now of the ruin from which she had been 
rescued, her asperity had vanished, and her grati- 
tude was very sincere. 

" To think of the villain, and his plot ! Well, 
he shall never darken my door again! As to 
Barbie, she may keep here a bit^ ma'am, if you so 
please, for she wishes it, as she's mighty fond of 
you I Though I shall miss her sadly. But if she 
gets better, I don't care ; and so I thank you, and 
only wish it was by a better way than words." 

" Let her follow her ovm virtuous inclination, 
and keep her from those whose pleasure would be 
to corrupt her, and you reward me sufficiently." 

So the matter was thus settled, and Barbie's 
mother went ; and in a few days. Barbie herself, 
sincerely sorry and subdued, was sufficiently re- 
covered to go, like a good spirit, about the house 
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— ^and proved, as heretofore, the most dutiful, as 
she was the freshest and fairest, of little handr 
maids. But though she never recurred to the 
subject, or uttered one word of reproof. Miss 
Eliot made her feel, by distant manner and conr 
cise command, that her error was not yet re- 
deemed, and that probation was necessary. Of 
Silas Moore no word was ever spoken. 

Thus the sun of a still more blessed peace 
shone within the old chambers of Mainstone 
parsonage. 

It would have been perfect, had not Mrs. Jack 
still come to and fro. As yet there seemed no 
chance of her dismissal ; and raids upon the hen- 
roost, pantry, dairy, as well as garden, and 
kitchen squabbler between her and Peggy, and 
Elisha, were still continuous. 

Bichard Wenlock had called at the parsonage 
one noon when both Elisha and his mistress were 
out, so that nothing, as yet, had been done about 
the new plough, though Mr. Radnor had made 
enquiries more than once concerning the same. 

He therefore came again; and one morning, as 
Miss Eliot sat writing in the oak parlour, Elisha 
announced, and ushered in a very tall, stout, her- 
cidean-firauned man-^this was the engineer and 
agricultural mechanist from Horton Wood. His 
manner was simple, easy, and perfectly unaffected; 
and his speech concise, almost to a fault. 

When they had conversed some minutes, Miss 
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Eliot apologized, as it were, for what might seem 
an interference in a matter beyond her province 
of duty. 

^^ But Mr. Radnor delegates all business 

matters to me, at least for the present; and I 
have, therefore, no resource but to act to the best 
of my judgment.** 

** Were there more of this action in the world, 
provided woman's judgment were cultivated, there 
would be much gain." He said this in his dry^ 
somewhat grim way — but he spoke well, though 
with a rough provincial accent. He was a man 
incapable of gloss, or a single affectation, as might 
be felt and known. You looked into his grave 
and thoughtful face, and saw there the expression 
of truth — frigid, earnest truth — and that that 
which the lips spoke, that the soul believed. 

'^ I am glad that your opinions are so liberal 
towards woman. It shows that the noble books I 
saw in your parlour have been productive of worthy 
fruit. Now, as to the plough ; all I can say, Mr. 
Wenlock, is, let it be of the latest and most 
improved kind. There is but small chance of 
error in running currently on in directions such 
as these." 

"The principle is strictly correct, at least 
here." 

" I am sure of it. Thus, having spoken of the 
plough, it appears to me that much might be 
done for the land it will have to till. From some 
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account-books which Mr. Eadnor had sent in to 
me to look over, I see that the average produc- 
tion has graduallj failed for many successive 
years ; and, as his income suffers thereby, some- 
thing should be done. As far as I can judge, the 
land itself seems excellent." 

" It is some of the finest in the county, and was 
included anciently in the inlying pastures of the 
Abbey of St. John's. Drainage, manuring, and a 
judicious routine of crops would, in the course of 
two or three years, quadruple the produce." 

**It shall be done, then. For the truth is, 
Mr. Wenlock, my business here is to do as much 
as possible towards the improvement of Mr. Bad- 
nor^s circumstances. I act simply as the agent of 
his friends, who could only meet his singular 
idiosyncrasy by the employment of indirect 
means. They mourned over his circumstances, 
his absolute ruin, as I may truly say ; but as he 
had again and again refused all direct methods of 
amelioration — as so much domestic detail was 
involved, and as a woman was alone likely to dive 
into all the mysteries of his servant's flagrant mis- 
management — they were kind enough to appoint 
me to the duty involved. I may, therefore, as 
you see, act as respects the land, as well as regards 
the household." 

She waited for him to reply ; but as he did 
not, and knowing not as yet what a silent man he 
was, she rabed her face to look, for it had been 
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bent down in its earnestness, and then she saw 
that his gaze was £xed intently on her. There 
was, however, no perplexity, as observation of 
another met and changed it — but if motives were 
innocent, the lo^c was not at fault. Thought was 
as clearly making its own induction as to what 
was truth, as though the fact were written and 
placed before the one observed. 

^' If I knew how to make a commencement — if 
I could find any one with knowledge enough to 
take the whole matter in hand — the rest would be 
comparatively easy." 

^^ It would, if Mr. Radnor had not to be re- 
ferred to." 

^^ Certainly not. His friends are the ulti- 
matum, not himself." 

"And they are liberal, and funds suflScient?" 

'' On both points I can give a strong affirma. 
tive." 

"Then much may be done. Only were Mr. 
Radnor to be a referee on any given point, and 
at such time as it were necessary to consult him 
one of his fits of hypochondnacism afiSicted him 
one might wait a twelvemonth for an answer. 
Of course this would not do." 

" He would have nothing to do with the 
matter. From what he writes to me, and from 
what Elisha tells me, he is perfectly satisfied 
with my domestic rule^ and would be simply 
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'willing) I daresay, to leave all other matters in 
my hands." ' ' « 

^^ In this case, and with 6u£Scient funds, there 
is everything to hope. There lives in Welton a 
man named Dawson, who is a first-rate geologist 
and agricultural chemist, and one whom the 
farmers about here greatly consult. I will speak 
to him if you like, and come with him some 
morning and look over the land. When he had 
given his opinion, it would be easy to hire a good 
practical working bailiff, and begin improvements 
at once. Or the whole laud might be let under 
an improvement lease, if Mr. Badnor^s consent 
could be obtained. 

" No ; I would rather proceed slowly, and hold 
matters in my own hands, under the care of an 
able servant. Besides, the amount of acres is but 
small, though augmented by gifts from several 
holders of the living ; and it would please me to 
think that, if improvement were to arise^ I had 
some share in it. So, if you will go over the land 
with the person you name, any remuneration you 
wish shall, be yours." 

^* For myself I speak disinterestedly — for I am 
not a practical agriculturist, though I know a 
good deal of the theory. As to an opinion, 
every honest man ought to give it freely. If 
you like, I will walk over the land with you now 
— it will not take long." 

She said she should ; so, rising to go upstairs to 
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put on her bonnet, she gave him a book to look 
at meanwhile — opening it as she did so, and laying 
her finger on a certain page. The book had then 
been only recently published, and was one of those 
which are a mark and a figure in their age— a sign 
upon the mountain-peaks of Time— of which men 
in* after-days descry the mighty influence. 

When she returned, which was presently, he 
laid down the book. 

^^Do you like the passage pointed out, Mr. 
Wenlock?'' 

"Yes." 

" I fancied you would, from what I saw of your 
own books. Its opinions are quite to my taste — 
enlarged, liberal, bold." 

^* So they are to mine." 

This was all that was said. As they crossed 
the courtyard to the bridge, Elisha was called to 
attend upon his mistress, and together they pro- 
ceeded to the sunny fields. Here, for full an 
hour, they traversed fallow, pasture, arable ; and 
the Horton Wood mechanist, plodding on ahead, 
examined soil, scanned hedgerows, pulled weeds, 
traced watercourses, measured levels, and stood 
often for whole minutes in deep meditation. 
Then, quite curtly, he said — ^this must be 
done, the other must be done, this and the other 
plan followed — and all this with a brief simplicity 
which was remarkable. Alike conversant, as it 
seemed, with botany, geology, chemistry, meteor- 
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ology, with scientific agriculture as a whole, he 
placed this and that necessity together with logi- 
cal precision, and stated possible results with as 
much . clearness as though he read them from a 
book. Yet words were few, though paramount. 
He crossed the breadth of fields without breaking 
silence, and he left to Elisha the task of assisting 
his mistress over the stiles and rough places. He 
was by no means what is called " a lady's man ; " 
for two-thirds of the way he walked across those 
sunny fields, he forgot, probably, that a woman 
was present. Yet in his manner there was 
nothing brutish or clownish ; when courtesy was 
required, there it was, simple and unaffected. 
And in his manner towards the housekeeper, par- 
ticularly as their acquaintance grew, there was 
the deference of a servant to a much-honoured 
mistress. 

" I will see Dawson," he said, as they returned 
to the courtyard, and he mounted his horse, " and 
come over with him soon." 

^^ Do so, and remember me to the old lady, Mrs. 
Wenlock." 

" I did not like to speak of it before," he said, 
a little hesitatingly; "but she begged to be 
respectfully mentioned to you." 

" Thank you. She was very kind and hospit- 
able." 

^' She is not often so," he added grimly, as a 
half-satiric smile flitted across his strong and 
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manly countenance ; ^ but she< was greatly taken 
with your suavity. So that any time you will 
rest by our fire, or break our bread, on your way 
to Welton, she will be glad." He did not say he 
should be glad — though, perhaps, he meant so. 

" I will not forget to call, Mr. Wenlock, when 
opportunity permits." As sh^ said so he lifted his 
hat, and was about to move away, but ,she held 
out her hand. 

He took it as a servant would take that of a 
highly-honoured mistress — covered it with his 
hand rather than shook it — and as the great, half- 
swart fingers encompassed it, as a rough sea-shell 
its pearl, she felt that every fibre trembled. Then, 
as it left his, he rode away. 

'^He's a mighty clever man — ^isn't he, missis I" 
said Elisha^ as he watched the rider towards the 
white gate. 

" Very, Elisha," was the concise answer ; and his 
mistress went indoors. 

In spite of his hypochondriacism, which, to say 
the truth, was lessening day by day, as clouds in 
the presence of a genial sun, Mr. Radnor had 
become latterly very fond of a quiet gossip with 
Elisha on domestic topics. It generally took 
place while the old servant waited at dinner ; and 
in this way it led to a new bond of service, asked 
and tenderly performed, between the quaint gen- 
tleman and his housekeeper. 

Elisha, relating such events of the morning as 
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discretion rendered fit for his master's ear, talked 
of the land and what Richard Wenlock had said. 

" There, Elisha, there," interrupted Mr. Radnor, 
somewhat abruptly ; " I don't want to hear more 
of the subject, for it is one £ am quite willing to 
defer to the control of others* But — but — at 
what hour does your mistress dine ? " 

" If you please^ sir — ^if you please, sir — ^^ and 
Elisha's embarrassment was so great, that he 
stopped short and said no more. 

"What, Elishal" and Mr. Radnor looked 
round impatiently. 

"Why, sir, maybe I ought not to tell you what's 
the real truth. But missis, sir — that's to say 
generally, don't dine till you have had yours. Old 
Peggy warms it up a bit, and that just does — for 
she's the contentedest little cre'tur about eating 
and drinking as ever was. Them days that she's 
going out, or the ladies from Brooklow are coming 
over to see her, she has dinner earlier — but it ain't 
often. As to the kitchen — things are mended a 
deal there — and me, and Peggy, and Barbie, have 
as comfortable a home as servants ever had-^missis 
never forgets W5." 

The old servant spokie the last pronoun with 
great emphasis — as, directly or tacitly, he was 
always impressing upon his master's mind the 
obvious contrast between the present and former 
domestic rule. 

" Barbie I " said Mr. Radnor, enquiringly* 
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" Yes, sir, Mrs. Bell's daughter. She that lives 
at the ^ Brown Hen' on the Losely road. Missis 
never said a word about it; but from what I hear, 
and there's a deal o' talk the country wide, the 
poor lass got into some trouble with that Greene, 
the doctor — and so she brought her.here, and very 
tidy and useful the girl is. As to missis, she fol- 
lows her about just as the peacocks or Fleckie do 
you, sir ! " 

" Ah I I should think as much ! " 

Having made this rejoinder, Mr. Radnor was 
for some time silent. At length he said : — 

"At tea-time, Elisha, I will have a note pre- 
pared for your mistress. When what I shall 
request in it is put in force, mind you always 
carry in the best fruit for her table. It can't be 
loDg now, I suppose, till the early nectarines on 
the south wall are fit t " 

" In about ten days, sir." 

" Then let them be for the housekeeper." 

When Elisha that evening carried in his mas- 
ter's tea, he returned with this note to his mis- 
tress : — 

"Mr. Radnor has heard incidentally of the 
present arrangement of dinner, as regards himself 
and his housekeeper. It would save trouble, as 
well as be more agreeable to him, if henceforth 
the housekeeper would dine at Mr. Radnor's hour; 
have the table laid in her own room, carve, and 
send in his dinner, as she is good enough to do tea. 
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Mr. Radnor is already gratefully obliged to his 
housekeeper's skilfulness of rule, and this altera- 
tion will add Airther to existing obligations." 

Miss Eliot read, smiled, said nothing. That 
day, Mr. Radnor had his dinner carved and sent 
in — even to the early strawberries of his dessert 
— a tender hand laid them on the plate. 

A week or two had gone by, when one after- 
noon, just as the old servant had placed the rich- 
hued nectarines on his mistress's table, there came 
a loud ring at the porch-door. Answering it, 
Elisha, after some minutes absence, brought in a 
card, on which was engraved the "Rev. John 
Walcot, Brooklow Rectory," and immediately after 
there entered the same tall and dark-hued man 
Miss Eliot had met on the day of her first visit 
to the Whitelocks' home. 

Regarding her probably as a mere servant, he 
glanced round with a curiosity which left nothing 
in the room unscanned, and, walking towards one 
of the distant windows, turned and faced her whilst 
he spoke : — 

" Mr. Radnor's housekeeper, I think." 

« Yes." 

She had risen as he came in ; but now seeing 
the way he meant to treat her, she reseated her- 
self when she had rung for Elisha, and resumed 
her task of preparing Mr. Radnor's dessert. 

** I have seen your master, and he refers me to 
you, as to some papers relating to a highway 
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which divides our respective parishes ; but I 
can speak to old Wigpit. Have you been here 
long t " 

She did not answer this last impertinent ques- 
tion ; but said quietly : — 

" If Mr. Walcot will give me the name of what 
he requires I will look for them, as Mr. Radnor 
sent me in a mass of papers the other day." 

" No ; I will speak to Wigpit. Have you been 
here long I" 

"Not very?" 

" Where did you come from ? " 

"Mr. Radnor^s friends are aware. Beyond 
that; I think I am not called upon to answer 
questions." 

** Certainly not. If there is necessity for the 
concealment of so simple a thing, I am the last to 
enquire." 

Without taking notice of this answer, Miss Eliot 
put the fairest nectarines on the plate ; and, this 
ready, the old servant carried it away. During 
these processes the stranger still kept standing 
and watching the housekeeper. 

" My friend Radnor has, I see, a very thought- 
ful housekeeper. May I ask you your name? Is 
it Mrs. or Miss ? " 

« I am caUed Miss EKot." 

"Well, Miss Eliot, some enquiries have been 
addressed to me concerning your position here. 
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This is why I ask what may otherwise seeto 
impertinent." 

"I can refer you to Mr. Simeon at Oxford. 
This is all I am called upon to say." 

The stranger made no direct answer, but, draw- 
^ng a chair to the tabids sat down. He was bent 
upon scrutiny, she saw, and she was resolved to 
baffle him. 

" Mr. Walcot, if a resident in this neighbour- 
hood, should be aware that Mr. Radnor's late ser<- 
vant is a woman of sufficiently malicious chsgracter 
to set evil reports afloat of those vho, she may 
fancy, have injured her, or who stand in her way. 
For the rest, £ do not consider that I am called 
upon to answer why I am here, and who I am, or 
that Mr. Radnor should be explicit as to why he 
chooses to employ one servant instead of 
another." 

"Servant?" he questioned, with a smile. 

"Mr. Walcot at least treats me as one, and 
addresses me as one." 

" I forgot for the instant what I had heard and 
now see. Servants do not usually pay their 
master^s debts, copy his sermons, or read his 
books ; neither have they the breeding and educa- 
tion of gentlemen and gentlewomen." 

She flushed a little, but, without answering, 
stripped a cherry from its stalk. 

" If I have been in error, you must pardon me. 
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As to the fmpen I first ^loke of, I wiD take tbcoL 
Can thej be readilj found? " 

^If joowiD ramiDoa the semuit, he thaH teith 
die packet firom the oak padour." 

He obeyed her at ooce, though hk manner in 
first enterii^ the room had been one so expreasiTe 
of msolent contempt. When Elisha br o u g ht the 
papers, his mistress qoietlj looked them orer, as 
thoogh no watchful stranger wov present. Dnrii^ 
this process he had risen, paced the room up and 
down, examined the watch she had hud on the 
mantel-shel^^he needlewnk in its tinj ba^et, the 
misceUaneoos books scattered here and there. 

^ Do jon read GormanT" he asked, as, stopping 
in his restless walk, he came near. 



"Speak it? 



He seemed about to ask further questions, but 
die rose, placed the paper he needed on the table 
before him, and rung the beO. 

"I will not ask jou to remain further, as I have 
business to occupy me ; and what more you wish 
to learn can be answered by Mr. Sadnor^s 
clerk.** 

He was about to speak as he held out his hand; 
but, affecting not to see it, she moved to the low 
window, passed out into the garden, and there 
remained a time. 

When she came back Mr. Walcot was gone. 
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To the long continuous spring and summer 
weather there succeeded a week of cold and rain. 
The grass In the fields and orchard, the flowers 
and shrubs in the garden, drooped saturated 
towards the earth; thick rain-clouds hid all 
presence of the sun — and gloom, and damp, and 
torpor seemed present within as without the house. 
To dissipate these, fires were lighted, and none 
burnt more brightly than that in Mr. Radnor's 
study ; but, in spite of this, his old hypochondria- 
cism had returned, and Elisha's reports from day 
to day gave sadness to his thoughtful house- 
keeper. 

One mornings when this downright rain had 
lasted full a week, the sun cleared its way throuorh 
the heavy vapoury clouds, and, shining with short- 
lived brightness, dried up the field and garden 
paths, and invited all within the house abroad. 
Early in the day Miss Eliot walked over to a 
farm where she had business to transact ; and Mr. 
Badnor, after visiting his favourite flower-beds, 
paced up and down his sunny terrace with Peri 
and Pearl as his loving escort. Then came the 
dinner-hour, and after it Elisha rode off" to Welton, 
where he had divers household missions to fulfil ; 
and Barbie, whose mother had been far from well, 
went home to spend some hours. Miss Eliot was 
thus alone in the house vrith old Peggy and Mr. 
Badnor. 

As the afternoon wore on, and the housekeeper 
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lay resting on the sofa, old Peggy came to say- 
that she needed to go home for awhile, as a well- 
to-do relative had come from a distance, and 
wanted to see her. 

«Go, Peggy," said Miss Eliot, "and don't 
hurry back^ or, indeed, come down the hill again 
to-day. Barbie will return early, I daresay." 

" But what will you do at tea-time, or if master 
rings his belli" 

** Mr. Radnor rarely does so at this time of day, 
so we'll take the chances, Peggy. If he should, 
I can try and find Daniel ; and as for tea, we can 
have it an hour later." 

So the good soul went, and the house was pro- 
foundly still. Presuming that Mr. Badnor was in 
his study. Miss Eliot, as she passed on her way 
upstairs on some errand, locked the porch-door, 
the door intervening between the hall and the 
kitchen, and put the bolt on that which led out 
beside the green-house into the garden — as, incasQ 
Mr. Radnor needed to pass, he could put back 
the bolt then as at other times. These precau- 
tions were neither unwise nor unnecessary; for 
though Betty Jack had been absent from Main- 
stone now for some days, it was never known at 
what hour she might return, or upon what point 
her next raid might be directed. Little as in 
the abstract she feared this w^oman. Miss Eliot 
felt always some heaviness of heart concerning 
her. 
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As the afternoon wore on, a fresh storm gathered, 
and in a little while burst forth. For an hour it 
rained incessantly — and when this grew less, pre- 
mature night had set in. Here and there a patch 
of waning light flecked the horizon, or a flash 
of exhausted lightning gleamed for an instant, and 
was gone ; otherwise, the rooms were all shadowed 
in thick-gathering gloom. 

As she sat in the oriel watching the storm, and 
those wonderful fires upon the great moorland 
ridge, which no darkness could wholly shadow, 
and no amount of rain short of a deluge quench — 
a loud quick ring shook the porch-door bell. Won- 
dering who it could be, as Barbie would not 
return in such a storm. Miss Eliot for a moment 
hesitated, and the ring was repeated. As she 
hurried to see who it was. Wolfs scratching 
against the door met her ear, and she knew it to 
be Mr. Radnor. Giving one look, therefore, as 
she drew it back, and seeing it to be him, she 
stepped behind, and allowed him to enter. 

^^Is that you, Elisha?'' he said, as he passed 
forwards with saturated garments. 

" No, sir — ^it is your housekeeper." 

He made no reply — did not even turn round — 
but, hanging up his dripping hat, went slowly up- 
stairs. 

**He must have a fire," she said to herself, 
^^ and, therefore, it comes to this at last. £ must 
face him, whether he likes it or not." 

VOL. I. U 
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So, opening his study-door, and finding the fire 
laid ready, she lighted it, threw on some sere 
wood from a basket hard by, placed his chair 
beside it, and his study-gown and slippers. Then 
she hastened to the kitchen, made the tea, 
and brought the tea-things to her fiavourite 
parlour. 

He soon came downstairs, closed the study-door, 
and she could hear him draw his chair to the 
now bright fire. But, though she waited some 
time, he did not summon her, or give other sign 
of his presence. 

It was now quite dusk in the oak parlour, 
save the bright gleam of the fire, which lent 
light enough, and glittered upon the tinted oriel 
panes, and passed out on to the mass of foliage 
beyond. Peggy had been baking that day, so 
that there was abundance of delicate cakes and 
dainty bread. Preparing some of either, she 
poured out his accustomed cup of tea ; put both 
on a salver, and took them to the study-door. 

A knock, several times repeated, louder and 
louder ; at last he said, in a low voice, ^^ Come 
inr 

The housekeeper went in ; but he neither spoke 
nor moved, but sat bending towards the fire, 
as though he were cold. Except for the blaze 
the room was dark^ and to his dull sight its 
shadows must have been manifold. 

She put the tray down gently, not liking to 
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disturb his quaint humour, and was stealing away 
again, when he said in a verj low and broken 
voice : — 

"Is it the housekeeper ? *' 

"Yes, sh-;' 

" And your name is Eliot ? '* 

" I am called so." 

"If I preferred to call you by a Christian 
name, would you object? It would be easier 
to me — it might make my nervousness on our 
first acquaintance less, because I have been accus- 
tomed to call those around me by familiar names ; 
and should like to so call you, because of being 
so indebted to your incomparable service." 

"Certainly, if you please; what name would 
you like to call me ? " 

"Charlotte, if you will permit me. It was 
the name of a very dear pupil, who has long for- 
gotten, I fear, her Roger Ascham." 

" Indeed, sir ! Well I as a name makes little 
difference^ you can call me Charlotte." 

"Thank you — thank you, very heartily. The 
privilege lessens at once my despotic nervous- 
ness." 

" I am glad of it, sir. Anything which lessens 
that is a gain. Now, will you take your tea ? I 
am going. When you need me, you have but 
to ring." 

" Going I What for ? Where I " 

" To my own tea-table in the oak-parlour." 

U2 
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^^ Cannot you bring your cups and saucers here, 
and sit with me ? " 

" If you please." 

" Of course I please ; there can be no harm in 
it. I am old enough to be your father." Then, 
after a pause, ^' I have always intended this, as 
soon as the ice of our first acquaintance was 
broken ; and now it is, we will begin our domes- 
tic life at once. Now, will you come away fix)m 
the back of my chair, round to the fire ? " 

He repeated this a time or two — at length a 
little impatiently, though without turning round 
to look — for she stayed to draw the black lace of 
her head-dress more fully over her abundant hair. 
At last she came round the table, and stood side- 
ways to him in the glow of the fire. For the first 
moment he affected not to look at her, though it 
was plain to see he did so fiirtively and indirectly. 
Then he looked up more ftdly^ scanned her, and 
seemed satisfied. A deep peace hushed at once 
the nervous, anxious perturbation marked in his 
countenance. 

" Charlotte, will you fetch in your cups, and 
light the lamp ? " 

She obeyed without speaking; and, fetching 
the tea-things and her own lamp, lighted it. 

When this was done, and she had drawn a 
chair to the table and sat down, Mr. Eadnor 
unfolded a large newspaper, and held it towards 
her. 
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^ Will you hold up this sheet, and see if there 
is an advertisement at the top of the page?" 
and he named some trivial circumstance to which 
it referred. 

She obeyed, and read it to him. 

His gaze was fixed upon her wrist and arm all 
the time ; but if he sought for any sign by which he 
might make his recognition sure, it was in vain ; 
for his sight was dim, and a neat muslin sleeve 
was buttoned tight around. 

" That will do — ^now let us proceed with tea." 

He scarcely spoke another word during the light 
refection, though accepting what she offered him 
with brief thanks. 

When tea was over, she set the things aside, 
and made as though to go. 

" Can't you stay, Charlotte ? " 

" Certainly, if you please." 

" Do, and read to me. Here is a quarterly, 
with a good theological article." 

He opened the book at a certain page, and 
handed it to her. So she reseated herself, and 
read, very quietly and unfalteringly, considering 
that his gaze never left her coimtenance. At last 
she stumbled, as it were, and broke the English 
sentence. 

" Why have you done that ? You have skipped 
a sentence out of Calvin's ^ Institutio Religionis 
Christianas.' " 

^^ I am not erudite, Mr. Kadnor," 
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"Never mind. Read what you have before 
you, and I will forgive false quantities." 

She read a little falteringly, and so onward to 
the English. 

" Stay a moment. You want practice ; but 
you read almost as well as my little TuUia would 
surely do. Go on, I am listening." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



THE 6BANABT STAIBS. 



As respected his housekeeper, Mr. Radnor's 
hypochondriacism lessened gradually from that 
evening of their first interview. He was shy, 
quiet, a little reserved, and this was all. 
Henceforth, at his own request, they dined, took 
tea, and occasionally spent the evening together ; 
but he purposely, as it seemed, avoided all topics 
of a confidential nature — rarely spoke of Mr. 
Simeon, scarcely above once or so of Mrs. Jack; 
and yet it was pretty evident that he watched 
with anxious, if covert solicitude, every act and 
look of the stranger who ruled his home. That 
he suspected her to be other than she professed, 
he gave sufficient evidence by the limitless con- 
fidence he reposed in her, and by the footing of 
equality on which they met ; but that he knew 
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lier to be the niece of his old friend, Dr. Waldo, 
he gave no sign. He treated her as a somewhat 
reserved father might an elder daughter — watched 
for her, asked for her, deputed her to do this and 
that, yet otherwise said little, but, like a man 
who had suddenly realized some passionately- 
longed for and yet impossible dream, enjoyed 
in silence whilst he might, lest by enquiry, or any 
demonstration, his blessed vision, his good fairy, 
might vanish from his hearth. 

Fine weather succeeded the week of storms. 
Mr. Radnor kept much out of doors, traversed 
his favourite terrace up and down, caressed his 
pets, and even ventured by degrees as far as the 
poultry yard — having first ascertained, by quiet 
enquiry from Elisha, whether Mrs. Jack were at 
home or not. But happily she kept much away 
— or at least ostensibly so ; for though not seen 
in the body by any of the household, her recent 
visitations were none the less a palpable fact. 
A missing slice of four or five pounds weight out 
of a fiitch of bacon, some score eggs, or the 
absence of that morning's newly-churned butter, 
were the signs that the brownie had paid a 
flitting visit. It was rumoured that she bad 
taken a cottage in what was called Thomhill 
Chase — a solitary woodland spot, not far from the 
hall ; but if she had, she still kept possession of, 
her rooms at the parsonage. When people least 
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suspected, she was in them; frequently all 
through the night a candle burnt ; then for 
several days all would be still and dark ; and 
then the next thing would be — when nobody in 
the least expected — she could be heard moving 
to and fro; and this not always as though she 
were alone. On one or more occasions, she 
came as if to renew her permanent residence — 
entered the kitchen, gave orders which nobody 
attended to, attempted to hector with her old 
degree of vigour, went hither and thither with 
an utterly absurd show of authority ; but her day 
of power was gone — the hand of rule was too 
firm for her to move ; and thus, with all her 
insolent and ignorant spirit of bravado, with all 
her threats of divulging some fatal secrets be- 
longing to the poor gentleman she had so long 
victimized, she could not face the quiet contempt 
with which she was treated, or the scorn in which 
she was held. She therefore fell back upon the 
practice of the brownie arts aforesaid — the 
robbing of henroosts, the despoiling of dairy and 
larder, the stripping of orchard and garden. 

On more than one occasion — ^till she found the 
utter inutility of so doing — Miss Eliot made 
complaint to Mr. Radnor; but the conversa- 
tion generally began and ended thus : 

"Mr. Radnor, 1 am sorry to have again to 
make complaint of Mrs. Jack ; but her conduct 
this morning was very bad." 
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Mr. Radnor, quickly : — " I r^ret this — ^I did 
hope that good Betty would have seen that 
obedience is the better part.** 

'^ Obedience, Mr. Radnor ! " is the somewhat 
indignant reply — ^^it is absurd to expect obe- 
dience or truth from such a woman. But I do 
not refer to a matter of this sort at present ; but 
to her wholesale purloinings from the larder — a 
leg of lamb, some patties — ^ 

Mr. Radnor, again quickly: — "I am sorry to 
hear this — but perhaps the poor woman wanted a 
little change of diet. Now, will you just put 
another lump of sugar in this tea ? " 

The tea is sugared, but the attack is renewed. 

^^Mr. Radnor, sentimentalism must be put 
aside — we must speak of this woman — she must 
be fully and finally dismissed.'' 

"No, no — for God's sake, Charlotte, do not 
speak of her to-night — do not shadow this sunny 
hour — recollect what for years my life has 
been." 

" Because I do recollect this — ^because I forget 
nothing, Mr. Radnor — ^we must speak of this 
woman. She must be dismissed, or I must 

go- 

"No, I cannot spare you, Miss Eliot. Char- 
lotte, where should I look for a housekeeper? 
But let us dismiss this subject to-night. It is 
a very painful one — ^its sorrow is that of others 
rather than mine." 



k 
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" If 80, then you at least, Mr. Radnor, should 
be spared from suffering. Many wounds in this 
life must be cured — even though it be painful so 
to do. We must cauterize often before we can 
heal." 

" I know it — ^I know it ; but I cannot dismiss 
fear, or make revelations just at present. Spare 
me to-night — ^let us speak of something else, I 
beseech you 1" 

She smiles at his weakness — at his utter want 
of faith in himself and others ; but she obeys him^ 
seeing the earnestness of his entreaty — and so the 
subject is for the present dropped. 

But though thus temporarily foiled on a very, 
important point in relation to household comfort 
and well-being, and seeing clearly that nothingcould 
reasonably be expected from Mr. Badnor's waver- 
ing imbecility-courageous on paper or in certain 
moods, but hopelessly weak, as far as experience 
had yet gone, when brought to face any appeal 
relating to the household incubus — Miss Eliot pro- 
ceeded firmly, and in perfect self-reliance, in re- 
spect to all other matters. In the interval which 
had now elapsed since Richard Wenlock's first visit 
to Mainstone parsonage, the housekeeper had 
seen him again and again. Dawson from Welton 
had been over the land — had given his advice, 
and written out a plan of consecutive operation ; 
and, through his recommendation, a bailiff had 
been hired, who now, for the past fortnight, had 
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been a lodger at the Gileses cottage up the hill. 
Thus everything went onwards progressively and 
well. 

On several occasions Elisha had driven her 
to Welton ; and, on this early autumn morning, 
she had gone again, on business of various kinds. 
Mr. Radnor, waited upon by Barbie, to whose 
presence he was now in some degree accustomed, 
dined at an early hour ; and, whilst his little rose- 
bud of a waiting-maid cleared away, he enquired 
at what hour her mistress would be back. 

" By your usual tea-hour, sir, I think." 

" Very good — excellent. Tell Peggy to make 
SL caKe. 

'^ Please, sir, she has. Miss Eliot ordered that 
everything should be ready by seven o'clock, as 
she is going to spend the evening in the green 
parlour and read to you." 

A little flush suffused Mr. Radnor^s scholar-like 
face ; he bent his head meditatively, and said, as 
though to himself, ^^ Charlotte won't have dined 
— what can be done?" 

Barbie was half-way across the room; but, 
stopping short with a tray in her hand, she said, 
half-archly : — 

"Miss Eliot will not need more than tea, sir; 
for she's to stop, on her way back, at Horton 
Wood, and take an early cup with old Mrs. 
Wenlock." 
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" Wenlock — ^what 1 Is that Richard Wenlock's 
mother?" 

"No, sir — ^his aunt. A durous old body to 
most folks, but mighty kind to Miss Eliot." 

"And Bichard Wenlock's often here — isn't 
he?" 

" Yes, sir ; but it's mostly to speak to Jordan, 
the new bailiff. He don't often see Miss Eliot ; 
and when he does, he scarcely says six words. As 
folks in these parts say, he's a quick brain, but a 
slow tongue. But he's mighty clever — it was said 
in our house the t'other day that the farming en- 
gines he's making for Squire Breere are wonderful 
things, and may put back in his pocket more 
pounds than the Squire up at Mainstone has robbed 
him of." 

" Indeed 1" And this was Mr. Radnor's only 
reply, as his head sank, and he lapsed into 
silence. 

By and by he rose, and went forth into the 
garden ; and there, after some meditative pacing 
up and down, he looked round for his pets. Peri 
and Pearl, and even Fleckie. But latterly they 
had all three in association taken to preen them- 
selves on one or other of the oak-parlour windows, 
which looked garden-ward — a thing never known 
in Jack-days ; and there they were now perched, 
in full enjoyment of the rich, warm glory of the 
afternoon. He therefore fetched some barley, and 
coming to where they were, scattered it on the 
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window-ledges, and caressed them as he paced a 
few short steps to and fro. As he did this^ his gaze 
fell within the room, and^ attracted by its altered 
state as far as he could see, he pushed one of the 
casements a little wider open, and looked within. 
Newly carpeted — the carved paneling varnished 
— the buffet doors on their hinges — many articles 
of modem furniture set about — plenty of books, 
paper, work and gathered flowers filling the various 
tables — the place looked as though changed by 
the hand of a necromancer. A small table, placed 
near one of the casements, and therefore more 
palpable to his imperfect sight, arrested his atten- 
tion ; for on it lay more than one heap of various- 
sized books. Beaching within, he examined them 
severally by the aid of his glass. They consisted 
principally of translations of philosophic German 
books, and English books of physiology and scien- 
tific medicine, together with a few of pure science. 
In some four or five of these was written — 
** Richard Wenlock, Engineer, Horton Wood ;" 
in others was no name at all. As he replaced the 
last with nervous fingers, he overthrew a small 
adjacent pile of folded linen, which, being scat- 
tered about in separate parts, showed a tiny line 
of black on each. A near view proved them to 
be newly-made pocket-handkerchiefs for himself, 
of the finest cambric ; for his name in full — " Julius 
Eadnor " — was written on each, with niunber and 
date. 
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He set right the little heap^ drew the casemeDt 
close again, and, forgetting all about his pets, 
went slowly to the house, and upstairs to his 
chamber. At seven o'clock, when his house- 
keeper returned, and descended to the pretty 
green parlour, where tea was laid ready, Mr. 
Eadnor was nowhere to be seen — he was neither 
in the garden nor in his study ; and Barbie and 
Daniel, when questioned, had not seen, "the 
master" go out; so Elisha was summoned from 
the harness-room. 

"May be, missis," said the old man, medi- 
tatively, "something's so happened as to give 
him a desperate low fit. If to be so, he's gone 
up to his room, and there he'll keep till morning, 
ten to one. It's just his old way — only I can't 
see what he has now-a-days to fret him, unless it 
be that that old witch, Betty, has been threaten- 
ing him with the bishop, and I don't know 
what." • 

" Well, go upstairs, Elisha, and ascertain. If 
Mr. Radnor is there, present my compliments, and 
say that I am quite prepared to read to him this 
evening, and that tea awaits." 

After some minutes' absence, Elisha returned. 

" Yes, missis, he is in one of his very desperate 
fits o' lowness, and I can't find out the reason 
why ; for Barbie says that he was as cheerful as 
could be when he came in to dinner. He won't 
let me into the room, nor come down, nor have 
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tea. All I have to do is to bid Barbie and Peggy 
wait nicely upon you^ and carry up his jug of toast 
and water at nine o'clock. This is all he will say, 
missis — all ! " 

^^He hasn't seen Mrs. Jack during our ab- 
sence ? " 

^^ Not that I can hear. Daniel tells me that it's 
all true about her taking that old tumble-down 
cottage in the Chase — for there she is, and the 
girl, Sarah, with her ; and, more than that, she's 
pretty thick up at the hall with old Pomp, the 
vallet. Margery won't like this; for she can't 
abide Betty, as she, and a good many more, know 
that when two such as them put their heads 
together, no good can come on't." 

Miss Eliot looked up somewhat surprised, for 
Elisha hitherto had been singularly reticent of all 
matters connected with Mainstone Hall. Taking 
no notice, however, she spoke again of Mr. 
Eadnor's sudden and unaccountable fit of de- 
spondency. 

" It may be, missis," replied Elisha, thought- 
fully, " that he's called upon to go one of his 
mysterious little journeys again. Or p'raps he's 
worriting about a letter he seems to have been 
expecting for several days. He seemed vexed 
when he did not find it this morning, and he asked 
me if you had one from Oxford." 

^^ Indeed 1 I suppose Mr. Radnor expects an 
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answer to one he wrote some days since. Well, 
it may be here to-morrow." 

This was all that was said ; though, like her 
master, the housekeeper sank into a lengthened 
reverie as the evening waned away. 

If Mr. Radnor^s unexpected fit of gloom grew 
out of so trivial a thing as the delay of a letter 
for a few hours, there was one in the household 
whose heart must have been sad indeed, for a 
similar disappointment had now been extended 
through a period of several weeks. This was 
Barbie. She did not expect that Silas Moore 
would write to her individually, for she knew that 
his anger was very deep, if not irreconcilable; 
J3ut she did anticipate, or at least hope, that some 
letter from him would reach Miss Eliot, and from 
her she might gather, however indirectly, such 
few words as would serve to lessen the intenee 
anxiety she began to feel regarding him. But no 
letter — as far as she knew — came, and Miss Eliot 
never mentioned the young man's name. Indeed, 
as before said, her manner was cold and reserved 
towards Barbie ; but the probation was accepted 
with a patience and sweet gentleness which 
proved the real worthiness of the girl's natural 
character, and touched the heart of her tender 
mistress more often than would have been sus- 
pected. 

Partly by coaxing, partly by little deft arts 'of 

VOL. I. X 
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management, in which Barbie excelled, old Elisha, 
who looked upon her as a favourite child, had 
been persuaded to let her carry in the post-bag 
each morning to her mistress. Thus, lingering 
about the table till it was opened, and the letters 
dispersed, she could generally, by a glance, 
ascertain if any handwriting like that of Silas 
Moore was amongst the rest. But morning after 
morning went by, and nothing like it was to be 
seen. 

On that in question, the letter expected by Mr. 
Badnor arrived, and one in the same handwriting, 
and sealed in the same way, was amongst those 
addressed to Miss Eliot. Once or twice each 
week she received one precisely similar; but 
instead of reading it as it fell to hand, as she 
usually did, she sought for it, and read it eagerly. 
Whilst absorbed in its contents. Barbie looked for 
Mr. Badnor^s letters and newspapers, and, gather- 
ing them together, gave them to Elisha, who was 
attending to his master in the study. But she as 
quickly returned, for she knew that one of the 
letters on the table was from Silas Moore ; and, 
busying herself in little feigned ministrations about 
the room, watched her mistress with anxious 
eagemesss. At length, when the housekeeper 
had read her letters, and returned to the first with 
a look in which pride and sorrow were mingled^ 
she incidentally looked up, and there Barbie, pale 
as death, stood just before her. 
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"What is the matter^ Barbie? — what has 
happened ? " 

She did not answer till the question was re- 
peated. 

" Please to for^ve me, ma'am, but if you've 
heard from Silas, will you tell me I" 

"You recognised his handwriting, did you? 
Yes, he has written ^in answer to a letter of 
mine, but he does not mention you in any way." 

" Does not talk of coming?" 

" Certainly not. He has had too much sorrow 
here, I think, to wish to return." 

"Will you please let me write, ma'am? — I can do 
so clearly now, since you have improved me, 
and tell him how sorry I am, and how ^" 

" I think to do so would be premature. Barbie, 
if not wholly useless. Besides, how can you tell a 
man you love him, after acting as you did?" 

"I was very silly — ^very wrong," she said, 
as she bent her suffused face towards the shelter 
of her hands. 

" Guilty 1 is the true word. Giving that pro- 
fligate doctor meetings in the woods — going 
to his house — and this whilst you affected to love 
Silas Moore." 

She did not answer for some moments, and 
then she said gently, " I did not mean to sin, and 
I am very sorry ; only please let me hope that 
I may be friends again with Silas, and I will 
do all you wish, I will — I will indeed 1" 

x2 
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" To me you are very good, Barbie. Mr. 
Radnor likes your quiet and respectful manner, 
and Elisha and Peggy are quite fond of you." 

She was touched by the^e words, and, draw- 
ing a little nearer to her mistress, held out her 
hands appealingly. 

^* Do pity me, ma'am, do I If ever you loved, 
do I Do write to Silas, and say I am very sorry, 
and very sore at heart!" 

" I will not promise anything, Barbie — and let 
us cease to talk about the matter ; go like a good 
spirit, as heretofore, about the house, and be sure 
that I shall stand your friend." 

The sound of Miss Eliot's voice was even more 
hopeful than her words ; so the girl, drawing the 
housekeeper's hand to her breast, kissed it fervently, 
and went weeping like a half-repentant — half -happy 
child from the room. 

Whatever were the contents of his Oxford letter, 
Mr. Radnor regained his spirits in some degree ; 
and when his housekeeper sought him in his study, 
as was now her custom each morning, he received 
her courteously, but still much more formally than 
he had hitherto done. Not noticing this, she 
treated him in her quiet accustomed manner, and 
then left him to his morning occupations. At 
dinner they met again, and still he was formal 
and reserved; but her daughter-like attentions, 
and her sweetness of humour, soon turned away 
the little frostiness of his wayward mood. Child- 
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like, simple, and tender, he could not resist the 
exquisite, and yet, as matters stood, inexplicable 
attraction her manner had for him ; and so, 
whether she was his little Tullia or not, and he 
her Roger Ascham, he yielded himself to the hap- 
piness around him, and dismissed all doubts and 
surmises, at least for the hour. 

After dessert Mr. Radnor asked his housekeeper 
to adjourn with him to the garden ; and here, after 
showing her and talking much about his flowers, 
he led her to his favourite seat, and, bidding her 
fetch a book, read to him. She did so, till after- 
noon had waned into the early autumn evening, 
and twilight fell. At length, as she closed the 
book, more because the print had become indis- 
tinguishable beneath such a leafy roof as was 
arched above them, than that either she or her 
listener was tired, old Elisha came down the 
terrace where they sat. 

"Please, missis," he said, in his odd but 
respectful manner, and looking with great con- 
tentment upon the pleasant companionship of his 
old master and his new mistress, "tea's been 
ready a good while — and Dorcas Wigpit be in th' 
Kttle room, and would like to speak to you about 
the needlework." 

"We're coming, Elisha; neither Mr. Radnor 
nor I was aware how late it is." 

" And whilst you be at tea, missis," he added, 
"I'll just step to Moore Farm with th' money for 
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the beans which came yesterday ; I couldn't go in 
the morning as yoa wished me, for J(Nrdan, ye see, 
wanted both me and Dan'd to help to get ready 
for to-morrow's ploughing. But I mnn go to- 
night, or else the old missisll be wonidng, and 
sending up Jonathan for the money, as soon as ever 
he's home." 

^ Go at once, Eliaha, neither I nor Mr. Sadnor 
want yon. And when at the Moore Farm, 
jost ascertain how that po<^ child Phema is get- 
ting on.** 

^^ Badly enough, I fear, misas ; Peggy tells me 
that they've been durer than ever wT her since 
Silas left. They pinch themselyes, and they 
pinch t'others ; and the worst on't &lls on that 
hapless child. So what with this, and what wi' 
hard work, enough on't for two as big lasses as 
ever turned a chum, or milked a cow, they're 
bringing her to be a thing like this." And the 
old man kicked a stone which lay upon the gravel 
walk. 

"I am truly sorry," said the housekeeper, 
pityingly; ^^ and I would interfere, if I knew how^ 
but they know I am a friend to Silas and Barbie, 
and they would not even listen to me, I dare* 
say. So we must wait till Silas gets a home, 
and then the honest fellow will befriend her, I am 
sure." 

*^ Ay I But it may be a long while till then — 
and there be sorrows in this world that need 
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quick remedies, if they're to be remedies at all." 
And muttering this philosophic scrap to himself^ 
Elisha departed on his errand. 

Eetuming to the house, and so to the green 
parlour, Mr. Kadnor ensconced himself in his 
favourite chair, beside the open window. Barbie 
brought in the urn. Miss Eliot made tea, and then 
went forth to speak to Dorcas. 

As the good gentleman sat, enjoying the peace 
of this still and happy hour, the mingled moon- 
light and twilight illumining the room with a 
softening glow which broke the shadows into 
masses, his eyes rested on the window-seat. A 
few things stood upon it, and on one of these the 
moonlight scintillated with such power as to at- 
tract even his dull and usually incurious gaze. 
He stretched forth his hand to touch it, but not 
being enabled to ascertain exactly what it was, 
he lifted, and brought it near. Then he saw that 
it was a small Russia leather reticule, of which 
the lid stood open. In this was fixed scissors, 
pen-knife, and the usual appendages of an article 
of the kind — all costly, and such as coidd be only 
possessed by a person of ample means. But 
amongst them was a little bone paper-knife, not 
at Idl costly, but much worn and inked. It quite 
contrasted with the beauty and polish of the 
other things, and yet it was more carefully stored 
than they, being placed in their midst in the 
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securest of the leather holdfasts. As his eye fell 
on this, a fact, which had been forgotten for years, 
flashed in an instant across his mind, that he once, 
as a reward for some excellent lessons, had bought, 
and given to his little Tullia, a tiny paper-knife 
much like this, and on which he had had engraved 
J. R. to C. W. It was a present which had 
greatly delighted her, and one which she so 
much prized as to bring it often with her, when 
she stole in to take her lessons in a quiet nook of 
her uncle's grand collegiate library. For the good 
doctor, though a very learned man himself — 
much skilled in the Fathers, and the divers pro- 
fundities of theology — had so poor an idea of 
feminine capacity, as to consider it could take no 
higher flight than cradle-rocking, tea-making, or 
small talk. Thus, but for the tender and noble 
teachings of his meditative chaplain and librarian, 
Julius Radnor, his little Charlotte — his only 
brother's only orphan child — might have grown 
as the flowers of the fields, with no higher quali- 
ties than what Heaven had at first benificently 
given. But there stepped in this Roger Ascham, 
and the little Jane, as earth is nourished by the 
sun, learnt all that he could teach, and craved for 
more. There are souls who, venturing out upon 
the boundless ocean of truth, never slack sail or 
oar, or grow weary with their hopeftil voyage. 

Mr. Radnor would have examined the little 
knife more closely, but just as he was about to 
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move it he heard his housekeeper's quick, re- 
turning step; so, like a child afraid of being 
found peeping into a coveted jam-pot, he re- 
placed the reticule on the window-seat, and 
resumed his wonted attitude of meditative ease. 
All through the progress of the pleasant meal he 
retained this, and, sipping his tea, sat like a man 
whose waking dreams were too full of bliss to be 
disturbed. His housekeeper could but observe 
his happy countenance — the peace and hope 
which had so suddenly settled and rested there ; 
and so she sat quietly watching him, long after 
tea was done, and, till sleeping peacefully, the 
moonlight flooded in, and wrapped him in its 
shining beauty. 

He must have slept some time, for when he 
suddenly awoke the room was almost dark, and 
he was alone. He rose, called '^ Charlotte," but 
no one answered; he rung the bell, but no one 
came; then he went out into the hall, and 
listened. Soon he detected the sound of voices in 
the oak-parlour, for some one was talking much, 
quietly and consecutively, and to this replies 
were brief and seldom. He drew nearer and 
nearer, guessed whose voices these were, laid his 
hand on the lock, opened the door, and partially 
entered. He did all this without premeditation, 
and as though by an impulse he could not govern. 
Had he been asked why he did so, he could not have 
told; certainly not from rudeness or curiosity-— 
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for no man ever sinned less in these respects than 
Julius Radnor. 

Had his housekeeper, or her visitor, either seen 
or heard him, his trepidation would have been 
excessive^ as rightly it should ; for the intrusion 
was uncalled for, and the conversation relating 
simply to the business of the farm ; but just as 
he was retreating, Elisha hurried into the hall, 
and after searching the study, and other rooms, 
came towards him, exclaiming as he did so, 

^^ Mr. Radnor, sir I please speak, sir I " 

^^Tm here, Elisha. What is the matter?" 
And Mr. Radnor retreated back. 

^^Ohl God, sir! Something terrible at the 
Moore Farm — the old missis has just tumbled off 
the top of the granary stairs, and is dead, or 
nigh on't. But where's missis, sirt — she'll know 
what's best to be done." With Elisha, as with 
his master, the housekeeper held the first place. 

" She is there, Elisha — go in." 

And Mr. Radnor, permitting his servant to pass 
into the room, followed more leisurely. A lamp 
was burning on the centre table ; at this sat the 
housekeeper looking over some papers. At a dis- 
tance stood Richard Wenlock, his hat in his hand, 
and his whole manner as absorbed and as grave 
as it always was. Aided by his glass, Mr. Radnor 
took in the whole scene at a glance ; this done, he 
drew bis breath a little more freely. He felt 
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ashamed of his weakness, his suspicions, and his 
foolish fears, as well he might. 

But now Elisha stood before his alarmed mis- 
tress, who, hearing his exclamation in the hall^ 
rose hurriedly and met him near the door. The 
old man's tongue seemed frozen to his mouth ; for 
a moment or two he could not speak, and his face 
was blanched to the hue of chalk. 

"Tell me, Elisha, what is the matter? What 
has happened at the Moore Farm ? " 

" Oh Lord, missis ! something terrible enough I 
— the old woman fell off the granary steps, and is 
dead by this time.'' 

"When, and how did she fall, EUsha?" 

" Why, she was as well as you, missis, half an 
hour ago. When I went down with the money for 
the horse-beans I found her a-sitting by the kit- 
chen fire, jawing that poor child Phema. To me^ 
however, she was uncommon civil — she giv* me a 
drop o' cider and a pipe, and we sat talking toge- 
ther nigh an hour. She 'd a deal to say about the 
farm and Silas, and said that though the lad wur 
away she liked him well, for he had always been 
a kind and good lad to her, and it shouldn't be 
none the worse, let 'em say what they would agin 
him. By-and-by, when I got up to come away, 
she told me that the master wur off to Welton on 
a bit o' bis'ness, and Jonathan had had the day to 
go and see a brother o' his'n as had just come 
from furren parts. I think I'd asked her like, tho 
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bouse seemed so mighty still. When I got out, 
Phema came wi' me just to the spring to fill a 
pall with water, and I 'd just lifted it and wur 
anaettling it on her head, when we heard such a 
shriek — such a piercing shriek — as was never 
heard afore. Then there was a dreadfid groaning 
— so lifting the pail off the girl's head, we set on 
towards the house as fast as we could. She said 
nothing — Phema never does, you know, missis — 
but we made to the granary steps, where the 
shrieking came from, and there at the side we 
found the old missis doubled up, bleeding from a 
great wound in her head, and very bad. I lifted 
her up and carried her into the house-place and 
put her on the settle. There we tied up her head 
Bs well as might be, and then I came off home to 
get a horse and ride for a doctor, if so be you 
think it proper.** 

"Proper, certainly. But you shouldn't have 
lost so much time — was there no horse at the 
Farm ? " 

" Not one, missis, I looked i' th' fold and stable, 
but there wur ne'er a one. Then I got it out bit 
by bit from Phema, that Jonathan, afore he 
started the mom, had bid Joe, the t'other man, 
take all the horses a far field when the day's work 
wur over, and the master himself had ridden the 
mare to Welton, so I could do naught but come 
home.** 
* ^^ Well; lose not another minute. Saddle one 
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of the horses and ride for Mr. Grayson, and I will 
send Barbie up the hill for Peggy." 

" I am now going home," said Richard Wenlock; 
" and as I ride through Losely I can ask Mr. 
Grayson to set off at once, for he left Halliford 
some days ago, and is now lodging at Miss Terns', 
opposite the Pool." 

" Indeed, that is fortunate, for he can be at the 
Moore Farm so much the sooner. But if you 
have no objection, Mr. Wenlock, we will let Elisha 
ride for the surgeon, whilst you accompany me to 
the Farm. The matter seems to me a very strange 
one; and, to say nothing of our human aid, such as 
it will be, it nvay be well if some friend of Silas 
Moore can be there, to pass his own judgment on 
what has just occurred." 

" I will come," said the reserved man ; and he 
moved some steps towards the door, there to meet 
Mr. Radnor, face to face, and so doing, to stand 
reverently aside to let the good man pass. 

" Charlotte,'' said the kindly gentleman, in his 
old accustomed anxious manner, when roused by 
any unwonted circumstance, " is not the hour too 
late — ^is the scene quite fitted for you — ^are you 
not best at home I Let me go with Mr. Wenlock. 
The Moores have been my parishioners a long 
time, and I have a right to step in when calamity 
befalls." 

" So has any one who can render aid," she re- 
plied quietly; though, in spite of the grave occasion 
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she could but smile to see Mr. Radnor so near at 
hand) and offering to do what was repugnant to 
every feeKng and habit — charitable, tender, and 
truly Christian as he was. ^^Please, therefore, 
remain at home. I will not be long ; and if the 
poor old woman is still alive, and seeks religious 
consolation, you shall be instantly summoned. 
Otherwise, it is not a scene for you in your shat- 
tered health." 

He listened and obeyed like a docile child. 
The sound of her voice lulled for a moment the 
doubts and jealous fears which lurked in his 
breast ; for he could not see her, so earnest, ten- 
der, and watchful, without a consciousness that 
his suspicions were very unworthy of himself. 
Were she the stranger he was led to believe — 
educated, his equal, and acting solely from mo- 
tives of pure benevolence — the only answers Mr. 
Simeon would give to all his questions — why 
should her unaffected kindness to others as well 
as to himself move him to uneasiness and jea- 
lousy ? Or were the whispers in his own breast 
true, and she was really his little TuUia, his old 
pupil — what was his right over her, that he should 
question her motives, who had always acted with 
disinterested good faith and benevolence f 

He moved away to his study-door, and there 
he stood. He watched her dispatch of Barbie — 
he heard old Elisha ride from the yard — he saw 
Bichard Wenlock linger in the porch, and then 
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she passed him on her hurried way upstairs to 
fetch her bonnet. He did not call her till she was 
half-way up, and then he did. 

" Charlotte, let me speak to you before you 

He then stole Into his study, sat down, and 
awaited her return. It was almost immediate. 

" You won't be long, Charlotte ? " 

" Not longer than I can possibly help, Mr. 
Badnor." 

"Very good. The house is lonely without 
you." 

In her anxiety she was moving away, when he 
added : — 

" Richard Wenlock — ^won't retium here ? " 

"Certainly not, if you do not wish it. He 
was here simply on a matter of business con- 
nected with the farm." 

"I do not wish it. Now go, and make 
haste." 

And Mr. Radnor, who rarely dealt in nega- 
tives, spoke this one with great emphasis, and his 
housekeeper withdrew. For some time he sat In 
deep abstraction; then he rose, and went half 
way across the room through the flood of moon- 
light glory which poured down — came back agaln^ 
returned again and again, nearer to the door each 
time till he opened it, and there he stood irreso- 
lute for the space of several minutes communing 
with himself. 
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" I should like to see that little paper-knife," 
he said ; ^' an instant's look would tell me if my 
conjectures are correct or not. But then it would 
be small, and mean, and pitiful in me, searching 
amidst a woman's things which are left to the 
honour and sacredness of the place she calls her 
home. I must be patient and let the truth re- 
veal itself, or ask her openly; but I must do 
nothing unworthy of myself, even for the sake of 
that, which knowing would give me more real 
joy than any other thing in the whole world 
beside." 

His noble conscientiousness thus gaining the 
victory, as it always did with him, over tempo- 
rary desire or fleeting curiosity, he retraced his 
steps, resumed his seat ; and when his thoughts 
reverted, as presently they did, to what had just 
occurred at the Moore Farm, he felt humbled that 
his own selfish hopes and fears should have had 
even a moment's consideration at such a time. 
In the wisest and best spirit of that sacred vo- 
cation to which he had dedicated his life, he 
bowed his head upon his hands and prayed that 
all his human hopes might pass away, that it 
might not be her; and even though it were, 
rather might he be called upon to resign her to 
another, than do a base thing or harbour a selfish 
thought 1 

Had he seen his housekeeper's quick and ener- 
getic step as she descended the hill and entered 
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the picturesque and grassy lane which led to the 
Moore Farm, he would have dismissed his jealous 
fears. Once only did she look round to see if 
Richard Wenlock followed, and there he stood by 
the spring, just where the pail had been set down, 
attentively regarding the still and solitary Farm, 
and particularly the outstanding gable, up the 
wall of which ran the granary stairs. In a few 
seconds he came onwards, and his strides were so 
giant-like, that he and the housekeeper reached 
the house at one and the same time. 

The large, barn-like wash-house was in utter 
darkness, but within in the kitchen was a faint 
glimmering light. Entering, they saw it was 
shed by the smouldering ashes of a peat fire in 
the grate ; but it was sufficient to show them the 
girl seated on the ground beside the settle, and 
that near her, and half recumbent in her arms, 
lay the old woman on the cushion of her own 
easy chair. 

Miss Eliot hurried forward, knelt down, and one 
glance was sufficient to let her see how things were. 

'*Mrs. Moore is dead^ Phema," she said, as 
she laid her hand gently on the girFs shoulder. 

^'She ain't spoke a good bit;" and Phema, 
as she said this, bent nearer to the chill face which 
lay beneath her own. 

^^Did she speak? — what did she say? — how 
did you get her down from the settle, where 
Elisha had laid her ? " 

VOL. I. Y 
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" Granny would come down — she'd lay easier, 
she said, than on the settle." 

^^ Poor soul I Did she say nothing as to how 
the accident happened^ and how ehe chanced to 
fally where, as Elisha said, she'd so often been 
before I " 

Phema looked up quickly — quickly for her who 
was ordinarily so dull and apathetic — and seemed 
about to say something in reply. Then, as if 
recollecting herself, she bent her head again, and 
said, doggedly, though with evident trepidation — 

"No, she said naught — she was going after 
eggs, that was it." 

"Did she leave no message — speak no kind 
words — not one about Robert or Silas ? " 

The girl pressed her hand against her forehead, 
as though trying to recollect something. When 
it came, it was, " She said a deal — I don't recol- 
lect what — 'xcept she was sorry she'd been what 
she shouldn't a' been to me, and she bid me be 
good to the master." Then, as if wishing to say 
no more, the girl tried to rise, and, assisted by 
Bichard Wenlock, lifted and laid her lifeless 
burden on the settle. 

The housekeeper aided; and when no more 
could be done till the surgeon came, Kichard 
asked for a candle — ^for the scrap Elisha had, in 
his hurry, lighted had long since died down in 
the candlestick. Phema fetched one, and when 
lighted, Mr. Wenlock took it from her hand, and 
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went slowly with it up and down the kitchen and 
adjacent brewhouse — sometimes stooping — once 
or twice kneeling down — as he did so to measure 
some places on the floor with his pocket-rule. 
These dimensions he entered in a pocket-book, 
and then, without a word, he left the house. 

His movements passed almost unheeded in 
the general bustle ; for first old Peggy came^ next 
the surgeon and Elisha, and a few minutes after 
some one else rode up to the house, and, dis-« 
mounting, hurried in. 

^* What is the matter — what is all this for ? " 
cried Robert Moore, as he crossed the brewhouse. 
But when he entered the kitchen, and saw the 
people crowded round the settle, he stopped sud- 
denly and asked what had happened. His voice 
and manner bespoke unaffected surprise and 
horror. 

" There has been a dreadful accident, Mr. 
Moore," said the surgeon. "Your old mother 
fell down the granary-stairs some hours ago, and 
is quite dead. The wounds were sufficient to 
cause speedy death." 

, Robert Moore received the intelligence as some 
men would a death-blow. He turned pale, trem- 
bled violently, and would have sunk to the floor, 
but that those present led him to a chair and sup- 
ported him. Even then he kept swaying himself 
to and fro, and exclaiming, as he did so — " The 
poor old woman — ^the poor old mother 1 — so soon, 

y2 
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80 very soon 1 " He spoke like one stricken by 
the agony of a great remorse. 

Meanwhile they carried the corpse upstairs ; 
and when some of them returned, he enquired, 
suddenly, if Jonathan had yet been home. He 
was answered in the negative. 

" When he does, and the other man likewise," 
said Mr. Grayson, " it may be well to institute 
some enquiries." 

•^ What for— what's the matter I " 

"The cause of the old woman's death is at 
least open to suspicion." 

" Suspicion 1 What do you mean ? You don't 
mean to say that I've been the cause I " 

" But others may," added another speaker, in a 
stern, measured voice ; " there's your man Jona- 
than. Where is he — what has he been doing? 
He has already been very busy in your household| 
Mr. Moore." 

Robert started up vnth such fury — as a man 
blind with drink might do — and, staggering into 
the middle of the kitchen, looked round and 
a«ked, " Who said that ? " 

" I did," replied Eichard Wenlock, stepping a 
foot or so forward, and speaking in his accustomed 
measured way — " I think, vnth Mr. Grayson, that 
your grandmother's death is a suspicious one." 
Robert looked at the speaker, and his dismay 
seemed to grow ; for here was a man who, by all 
accounts^ could find every effect its cause, and who 
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could reason from one fact to another till a ne- 
cessary result, which always proved the truth, was 
gained. Robert's voice fell from its tone of loud 
anger to one expressive of fear. 

"You're wrong, Mr. Wenlock — you're wrong. 
Jonathan's been away to see a brother, and I can 
tell you or any man that he's an honest fellow — 
master had never a better or honester servant 
than I have in him." Robert repeated this as- 
severation again and again, as though anxious 
that it should miss the ears of no one present. 

"I'm glad of it, Mr. Moore," was Richard's 
quiet answer. "Your testimony is something, 
though your opinion and that of others unfor- 
tunately differ. But what I have to say I can 
say elsewhere, if need be." With this Richard 
Wenlock withdrew from the house, without 
another word. 

Mr. Grayson followed his example when he had 
spoken a few words to Robert Moore, and Miss 
Eliot soon prepared to go. 

" Peggy can remain in the house, Mr. Moore," 
she said ; " you cannot well be left with the dead 
alone. Besides, she's an old neighbour and friend." 

" I would rather she went," he said, suddenly. 
" I've Phema, and that's enough. Besides, I'm 
a poor man, and must do as poor men do." 

" Very well, Mr. Moore ; as you refuse the 
sympathy and aid which are so disinterestedly 
offered, I cannot help it. One thing, however, I 
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must do — write to your brother Silas. He at 
least must know of this tragical occurrence." 

" You can do as you please," he replied, sul- 
lenly. ^* Silas can come when it's time to bury 
her: till then I wish my houseplace to myself." 
He said no more than this, and, sinking back with 
folded arms in his chair, watched Fhema rouse 
the fire, and only curtly nodded when the house- 
keeper bade him " good night." 

Followed by Elisha, the housekeeper went 
homeward. In ascending the hill they met 
Bichard Wenlock, who had been up to the par- 
sonage courtyard to fetch his horse. He stayed 
for a few moments to speak on the business 
which had brought him to Mainstone that even- 
ing ; and something was naturally added in rela- 
tion to the tragical occurrence at the Moore Farm. 
As they thus stood speaking, some one ap- 
proached, stayed, and spoke. Looking round at 
the same instant, the housekeeper and Kichard 
Wenlock saw that it was the man Jonathan. He 
was, or at least affected to be, a little the worse 
for drink, for he spoke in a loud hilarious voice. 

^^Beg pardon, sir — beg pardon, missis; but 
what's the clock ? — for I fear I be late." 

" It is after ten, perhaps nearer eleven " — and 
Miss Eliot withdrew a step from the man as she 
spoke. 

" T feared it wur ; but the maister won't say 
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naught. I don't often get a free day — that I 
don't." 

"You've been far, have you?" asked Eichard. 

"Ay, sir 1 I didn't set off home, ye see, tilllate* 
For brother Tom, that's just from the Roossian war^ 
had a sight to tell, and so ^*' 

Eichard Wenlock had dropped his whip, and 
stooped to pick it up ; now, as he rose, he said 
interruptingly— 

" The road you've been is lime-strewn, is it ? " 

" I know naught o' the road," spoke the wag- 
goner harshly, and in a measured tone, which 
showed that his senses were, at that moment, as 
acute as any man's. "I know naught o' the 
road 1 " and he sullenly moved on. 

" It has been very near the Moore Farm, I fear 
too," said Eichard. 

There came no reply, but a quicker step, and 
in a moment more the waggoner had swung back 
the gate, and was hidden in the lane. 

" Do you really suspect this man, Mr. Wen- 
lock ? " asked the housekeeper. 

" I do, and so does the surgeon. If my sense 
of sight and hearing was not mistaken, he was in 
the granary not a quarter of an hour since ; and, 
in a different dress, made his way across some 
fencing at the back of the rick-yard, into the 
adjoining fields." 

" Is it possible I — will it not be well to state 
this?" 
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"Certainly; but it will have no result. The 
presence of mind which can serve so readily, 
merely to fix the precise moment of return to the 
Moore Farm, can show detention or occupation at 
a distance at any given hour, in which I should 
state I had seen him. Besides this, Robert 
Moore will be his defender." 

" He has been that already ; but why is he — 
what can be the cause ? '* 

"I am not high-priest enough to tell you. 
Time may explain it, as it does many other 
mysteries — to that, I fear. Miss Eliot, whatever 
may be the current opinion, we must leave it." 

He touched his hat as he spoke in his simple 
yet courteous manner, mounted his horse, and was 
gone. 

At the gate they were met by Barbie. She 
was much distressed when she heard that the old 
mistress of the Farm was dead — ^not for herself, for 
she had never seen her but a few times in her life ; 
but because of what Silas would feel when he 
should hear it. Yet, whilst really pained for his 
sake, little inconsistent foolish creature as she 
had been, there lurked the hope that this cause, 
sad as it was, would bring Silas home, and per- 
haps effect a reconciliation. For this she prayed 
with all her heart, weak and foolish as she had 
been. 

Mr. Radnor had been listening anxiously for 
his housekeeper's return, and when he heard her 
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footstep he rose and met her hj the study-door. 

" I am glad you are home, Charlotte. It seems 
long since you went." 

" Does it, sir? — and I am glad to return. The 
scene I have just left is a very sad one. The old 
mistress of the Farm is dead — was dead when I got 
there ; and, therefore, your presence would have 
been as unavailing as your spiritual consolation." 

He was struck as well as touched, for he well 
remembered the old mistress in her house-place ; 
and, after asking some few questions, he sank into 
temporary silence. She sat still too, for the 
scene she had witnessed had depressed her. 

"My notions, Charlotte," he said presently, 
" are different to what they used to be. I begin 
to think that these solitary outlying places are not, 
after all, the best nurseries of either kindly deeds 
or kindly thoughts, and this is a startling instance. 
Solitude does not seem to be well either for body 
or soul." 

His housekeeper did not reply, though he list- 
ened with a watchful ear. 

Finding this, he rose, fetched a book, opened 
it, came gently back again, and, kneeling by his 
desk, leant to pray. He did not tell her to kneel, 
but she did. 

He prayed for peace, and charity, and good-will 
towards men, in an earnest manner and subdued 
voice. To this he added, after a pause, and, as 
though forgetting that any one was by, his daily- 
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said, his half-audible prayers for his wondrous 
scholar, his little Tullia, his darling child, whom 
he had not seen for so long, and who, to all out- 
ward seeming, had forgotten her Roger Ascham. 

He said nothing to her when he rose, nor she 
to him. Though, in all the innocence of her 
childish days, she, who was in reality his scholar, 
could have climbed his knee and kissed his face. 
But it would be well yet to serve and reign — un- 
acknowledged for a time, though much suspected, 
as she knew, of identity. She therefore said 
nothing ; but, bidding her master a kindly " good 
night," retired to the oak-parlour. 

He shortly went to bed, and she long after. 
The moon was hidden — the night was dark — the 
fires upon the moorland ridge glared out in all 
their luridness. 

Their attraction was once themselves — their 
intensity, their mystery, their suggestiveness. It 
was so no longer. 
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